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THE PARSONAGE, 


Near the church, in most rural hamlets, a house, varying in size from 
a cottage to a mansion, marks the abode of the parochial clergyman. 
Some such an one suggested to Goldsmith his well-known episode on 
a spot which desolation itself could not spoil of all its beauty :— 
“‘ There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose ;” To 
and the poet proceeded to sketch a character harmonizing with what 
he remembered.* It is not poetry, however, but matter of fact, that 
the resident pastor has many points of resemblance to his manse. He 
may be an ordinary man, never meant to shine; he may be one of 
genius, learning, and devoted piety, himself a dwelling-place conse- 
crated by the spirit of God; but whatever he is, he will probably be 
found more decent, more correct, and better informed than most of 
his neighbours,—a low estimate, indeed, of the ministerial character, 
yet bringing into view important circumstances. 

Now, thus far parsonages are not destitute of something like archi- 
tectural expression. ‘The amount of this is often no greater than has 
been implied ; but in many of early date, and some recent imitations, 
it rises considerably higher. There is no affectation of wealth and 
fashion, but much comfort and many advantages in the old houses 
annexed to many livings; they have a half ecclesiastical appearance, 
forming a happy transition from the church to the world in its least 
secular aspect. They exhibit a style well worth studying for the 
specific purpose to which it has of late been frequently applied, and 
capable of greater development than the wants of a parish priest can 
require. 

Hence such buildings often attract attention by their intrinsic or 
relative beauty, and produce those pleasant emotions which appro- 
priateness in design seldom fails to awaken. ‘To members of our re- 
formed church they have also historical interest, recalling that period 


ne 





* It must be superfluous to quote the “ Deserted Village ;” but there is a strong 
coincidence between some views bere advocated and those of the village preacher :— 


“ The long-remembered beggar was his guest,” &c. 
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when the restraints of celibacy were removed, and the clergy restored 
to rights which Rome had long denied them. Of course, in every re. 
laxation of discipline there is a positive loss; and, sitting on a grave. 
stone, contemplating the roomy manse, one may lament that there the 
spiritual father is no longer a man isolated from the world by his very. 
position, yet linked by the interchange of auricular confession and 
absolution with every member of his flock ; the husband of one wife, 
but one that cannot die; compelled by vows to a daily and strict 
routine of duty, and fully occupied in intervals with sacred engage- 
ments; a man who does not live as he teaches, but aims at least at 
something transcendental. On the other hand, be it remembered 
there is nothing to prevent the attached son of his mother church re- 
siding there, from lofty exercises of holiness and deepest mortification. 
He may, if he can, live estranged from all that this life has of seductive 
and alluring; prayer and praise, study and benevolence, may occupy 
all his hours; and gladly would he hear the penitent’s confession, and 
absolve him in his Master’s name. But if he be such as the mass of 
Christian men in every profession must be, he is not forced to display 
a devotion which they who watch his life most narrowly must suspect 
to be fictitious. He is not deprived by his priesthood of those lower 
motives to good conduct given by the relationships of husband and 
father ; and no parishioner need dread his intimacy from the certainty 
that if a wicked he must be a desperate man. 

Some time elapsed, however, between the Reformation and the 
building of such new houses as implied a marriageable clergy. The 
cottage of the ancient secular had long since disappeared, and it is 
difficult to recover any satisfactory notices of its structure and in- 
habitant. Nothing is more certain than that he avowed his marriage,* 
and that the contemporary reports of his inordinate living, whether 
given by monks or friars, are to be received with hesitation. If they 
branded his wife with the name of infamy, and his children as the off- 
spring of guilt, and, after usurping his preferments, blighted his cha- 
racter to improve their own, it is no reason why modern writers should 
involve both in the censures directed by the jealousy of one party 
against the other. Certainly the monks dealt hardly with the secular 
clergy ; yet when they became possessed of advowsons, they built or 
kept up the rectory houses,—a measure equally important, whether 
they presented, or retained the preferment in their own hands, and 
served the church by deputies from the convent. It was not till the 
13th of Elizabeth that alaw was called for to prevent the dilapidation 
of parsonages, the rage of marrying then prevalent in the church help- 
ing forward the decay of buildings then more than ever needed. 

The reaction in this matter which took place at the Reformation 
was very extraordinary. The clergy of the fifteenth century, even 








* The 55th of the constitutions of Northumberland ‘‘ excommunicates a priest 
who parts with his concubine and takes another. That by concubine is meant * 
wife is highly probable. "Tis well known, that when the single life of the clergy 
was cried up, their marriage was called concubinage by the bigots of the other party. 
—Gollier, cent. X., v. [., p. 200. ** Uxores concubinas,” and “ concubina legitims,” 
occur among the illustrations of the word in Du Cange. 
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such as were bound by no especial vow, never contemplated the pos- 
sibility of marriage. Henry, who relaxed the grasp of the Roman 
pontiff only to extract from it successive portions of liberty and gold 
for his own purposes, denied matrimony to those whom he drove from 
the asylum of celibacy. But the opinions of his clergy had advanced 
before his own. Cranmer, his favourite, was a married man, and 
Henry knew it. On the accession of Edward, every restraint of the 
kind was done away ; and so unadvisedly did many clergy wed, and 
wed again, that in Queen Mary’s days not a few seem to have been 
drawn back to popery by the opportunity it gave them to get rid of 
their wives.* Many seem to have held it almost as an imperative 
duty not only to be married, but to keep so. In dread of everything 
monastic, they urged on second unions with indecent haste, disturbed 
with new alliances the evening of their days, and generally exhibited 
an extraordinary talent at match-making.t Who can realize the feel- 
ings of a martyr going to the stake exhorting his wife, the mother of a 
large family, to seek immediately another husband ?¢ 

The fiery trial under Mary, and the slights which Elizabeth never 
failed to put upon the wives of clergymen, although she wisely did not 
allow her prejudice inevitably to stop the preferment of their husbands, 
may have done something to abate this gamomania: poverty did 
more. The clergy, to the exceeding great scandal of the state and 
ministry, had scarce wherewith to buy food and raiment ;§ yet so 
imprudent were some of them, that an injunction was required, that 
no priest should marry without permission given of the bishop and 
two justices of the peace living next to the place where the woman 
hath made her most abode before marriage, nor without the goodwill 
of her parents or next kinsfolk, or, for lack of such, of her master or 
mistress where she liveth.|| It needed such women as the beautiful 
and accomplished exile, the first Mrs. Sandys, or “ Parker’s abbess,” of 
whom it is reported Ridley asked whether she had a sister, to redeem 
their class from obloquy. Still the habit remained unchanged, al- 
though the queen declared herself very much shocked at the multitude 
of nursemaids and little ones running about the cloisters of the cathe- 
drals and the greens of prebendal houses as she went on progress; 
and domiciles of this day remain well contrived for the accommodation 
of a wife and family. 

The history of parsonage houses would offer much scope for anti- 
quarian research, Wherever a church was consecrated to God, priests 





* The first London clergyman who restored the mass, Chicken, of St. Nicholas, 
sold his wife to a butcher. (Ecc. Mem. IIL., i. 34.) There were not wanting, how- 
ever, instances of constancy to which the love of wife and family conduced, ‘ If 
there were no other cause which a man of my estate should lose his life for, who 
would not give it to avouch this child to be legitimate ?” said the martyr Saunders. — 
Foxe, 1424. 

+ For examples see A Lasco’s correspondence in the Miscellanea Groningana, and 
Strype, Ecc. Mem., IL , i., 377. Fashions alter: we should not now console a 
widower by recommending a wife. 

t See the Life and Martyrdom of Rowland Tailour, Foxe, 1451. 
§ Life of Grindal, p. 57. 

| It was more probably the former than the latter part of this injunction which 

must have been galling. Service, in the language of the time, implied no degradation, 
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were to be found residing in the neighbourhood, now and then in 
solitude, but generally (for it is not good for man to be alone) in groups 
of two, three, or more, according to circumstances. The terms “ mo. 
nastery”’ and “ cell’ appear to have meant at first nothing more than 
what we call the parsonage of a church or chapel,* which being served 
more diligently than churches and chapels now are, required more 
imperatively the close vicinage of the ministers” It was the theory of 
the thing in lawless and heathen ages that these men should dwell in 
safety under the shadow of the Almighty,t or failing of that, should 
surrender their lives without a struggle to invaders, for the servant of 
God must not strive. This, however, although beautiful in idea, 
could not be carried into practice. Perhaps the age of miracles was 

t, and, whatever a hero might now and then accomplish, men 
would shrink from destruction, and provide for their safety. Hence 
the original parsonage was in all probability a tower placed near, or 
forming part of, the temple where its inmates associated. Britton 
states, that in the Saxon houses, so completely was defence made the 
leading object, that the upper stories were wrought with clods, in 
which barley &c. was sown, which might = offer a precarious 
subsistence while enemies were besieging them.t If this method of 
construction was common, it explains perfectly why few or no remains 
of such edifices survive. The Normans followed in the same foot- 
steps, only with the advantage of higher civilization. The square 
tower of Temple Bruer, Lincolnshire, formerly standing by the round 
church, was inhabited by the Templars, ‘The internal decoration, 
fire-places, and other conveniences so frequent in Norman towers (in 
St. John’s, at Devizes, and a church at Rugby, for example) suggest 
to every one the probability that they were inhabited; and their use 
as belfries, which originated in the tenth century, makes this conjecture 
still more probable; for where could the simple pastor, whom it was 
necessury to restrain by a canon from officiating barefoot, so naturally 
abide as close to the bell which he rang to convoke his congregation ? 

In disturbed districts this form of parsonage continued for a length 
of time. Rectory houses on the Scottish and English borders, believed 
to have been built late in Elizabeth’s reign, have all the characteristics 
of a tower, and shew that even then the sacred character could not pro- 
tect the ministers of religion from offence. Passing on to more peaceful 
times and regions, the stern features of military architecture gradually 
disappear, the villa, with oriels, lofty hall, and gable ends, gradually 
assumed a settled form, then changed into E and H houses, until it 
lost all character in the decline of art. In the interim, however, 
numerous parsonages, large and small, arose, either as independent 
imanses, or cells to monasteries, of considerable beauty. There is a 





* Ibi quoque primum fecit oratorium, deinde aliis officinis peractis cellam 
egregiam construxit,— Vita Burchardi, Du Cange, voc. Cella. 

t The canons against fortifying churches, and the bearing of arms by clergymen, 
are so constantly repeated in various synods, that it is evident they were generally 
disobeyed. Two at London, and several at Winchester, and elsewhere, pressed 
similar injunctions. 


¢ Britton, Arch. Ant., ii. 72, on Strutt’s authority. 
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pretty cottage of this kind near Torquay, standing in a farm yard, and 
containing (if the writer may trust his memory) two chambers,—just 
such a place as one might imagine one or two clever monks to have 
erected for themselves, according to their common practice. ‘Thus 
Dugdale mentions two monks having been sent to build a cell from 
Malvern; a neighbouring church (Shuttingdon), to be served by the” 
Prior.* This modest dignitary, however, might hope, if he lived, to 
have some one to precede beside his brother, for the next year two 
more were to be sent to join them, and proportionably to enlarge the 
cell. But bequests to monasteries often anticipated this slow accretion, 
—parochial churches and dwelling-houses were left together : thus, to 
the Priory of Tetbury was left Merston, a capital messuage, likewise 
the vicarage of Brocton, a messuage, and the advowson of the church.+ 
If some of these were let, others were retained and inhabited. 

It would probably be found that parsonages existed in every style 
of architecture which has been introduced into this country by the 
civil, religious, or military exigencies of society. The tower, with 
midway entrance and false door, the parallelogram of less propor- 
tionate height, with vaulted lower chamber, and external stair, en- 
closing a court, quadrangular, as the curious prebendal house at 
Thame. The large and secondary gable, and finally, before merging 
into modern styles, the timber houses, still not uncommon in 
many counties, and the square high-roofed blocks of the reigns of 
Charles and James; but the most curious building of the kind, if not 
the only one on such a model, is at Lynn, in Norfolk, of which an 
account is given in the Architectural Antiquities. 

This house encloses or supports the chapel of our Lady of the 
Mount, which stands within an octagonal wall, containing two vaulted 
rooms, and a staircase winding round the walls, and leading to the 
chapel, which is a miniature cathedral, of late but very beautiful 
workmanship,—a perfect cross, only seventeen feet long. The lower 
chamber seems to have been used as a kitchen, and has a fire-place, 
but no flue; the upper, about twelve feet by eight in size, has no 
window, but had a flue in the S. W. angle, and may have served for 
a dormitory, There is room for one or two more cells, ‘The build- 
ing is much ruined ; and some philosopher, who made an observatory 
of it, accelerated its decay by cutting out a portion of the wall. At- 
tempts have been made to preserve it from total destruction, and it 
well deserves them.+ ‘ 

Examples like these are indeed to be regarded as mere caprices, 
the innocent, if not holy, amusements of men whose devotions flagged 
in the routine of monastic worship, or who found leisure irksome, and 
made employment for it. ‘The only designs which seem serviceable 
for parsonages of the present day are found either in the remnants of 
monasteries, or houses which were always intended to be occupied by 
families. ‘The most striking deviation in them from modern architec- 
ture is the spacious hall which most of them originally contained ; and 


———— 





* Dugdale, Monast., iii. 454. + Ibid. 389. 
t Britton, Arch, Ant., iti, 61. 
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as that chamber was not like a modern drawing-room, a mere theatre 
for ostentation and refinement, but one built with a strict regard to 
Christian duty, where the rich and the poor met together, and the good 
pastor diffused, to the extent of his means, a glow of friendliness 
around him, not confined to his equals and superiors, but spread 
among the destitute and wretched, it deserves some notice, especially 
as to the nature of its employment. The more considerable of these 
chambers it would be superfluous to describe ; very fine timber-roofed 
specimens of such as form part of the larger mansions, with an elevated 
dais, and often a bay window, are sufficiently common. The colleges 
retain them in use; and Crosby. Hall, saved as by a miracle from 
destruction, still does honour to the spirit of London citizens. In 
meaner houses, the hall has generally disappeared : they have fallen 
into the hands of farmers and inferior persons, who have inserted 
a staircase and floors; thus, to a cursory observer, obliterating the 
original design. Although the architects held with considerable 
tenacity to the plan of making one grand entrance-chamber in every 
residence, the tenants have encroached upon it, and with it have lost 
their habits of primitive hospitality. 

To the commands in which such habits originated it would be un. 
necessary to recur, were the practice less prevalent of forgetting or 
explaining away every passage of Scripture which seems to clash with 
present usages. A bishop must be given to hospitality,* says St. Paul 
to Timothy, a lover of hospitality to Titus ;+ and if any ambiguity 
should be supposed to rest upon the word, it would be cleared up by 
his observation, Heb. xiii. 2, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ;” 
or still more perfectly by our Saviour’s direction for a Christian feast :” 
«“ When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends,” 
(exclusively, of course,) “ but the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind, and thou shalt be blessed—thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.’’+ 

It is delightful, when looking back over ages of comparative dark- 
ness, to see the practice of this virtue in full vigour, diverting the eye 
from a multitude of sins. It must never be forgotten that when 
ignorant monks held a large part of the territory of England, the poor 
man needed no legal refuge from starvation, the wayfaring man did 
not find his warmest welcome at an inn, the apothecary of the union 
did not give reluctant advice in consideration of a stipend too low to 
remunerate, yet enough to mar the pleasure of doing a gratuitous 
kindness. Freely they received, freely they gave, and found means to 
secure the affections of men whom they, no more than we, could con- 
sider as equals, 

The Reformation, although it curtailed this habit, by impoverishing 
the clergy, did not by any means destroy it. Foxe relates, with con- 
siderable effect, the account of a festival he witnessed in Hooper's 
Hall at Worcester :— 


‘« As for the revenues of both bis bishoprics, although they did not greatly exceed, 
as the matter was handled, yet if anything surmounted thereof, he pursed notbing, 














* 1 Jim. iii. 2. 


t Titus, i. 8.  QsAofevey in both places. t Luke, xiv, 15, 14. 
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but bestowed it in hospitality. Twice I was, as I remember, in his house at Wor- 
cester, where, in his common hall, I saw a table spread with good etore of meat, and 
beset full of beggars and poor folk ; and I asking his servants what this meant, they 
told me that every day their lord and master’s manner was to have, customably, to 
dinner, a certain number of the poor folk of the said city by course, who were served 
by four at a mess with hot and wholesome meats ; and when they were served, being 
afore examined by him or his deputies, of the Lord’s Prayer, the Articles of their 
faith, and the Ten Commandments, then he himself sat down to dinnér, and not 
before.”* 

It was perfectly in accordance with Hooper’s avowed principles to 
let his see be plundered until it scarce afforded him the means of 
decent subsistence, although there is some reason to think that he 
flinched when subjected to the operation of the system he recom- 
mends. His two bishoprics were indeed pillaged shamefully ; and yet 
he considered these entertainments matters of duty. Cranmer also 
kept an ample table ;+ and the charge that he did not do so was con- 
sidered one likely to bring him into disgrace. Henry sent the in- 
former, Sir Thomas Seymour, on a message to him at his dinner hour. 
Three tables seem to have been customary in the archbishop’s hall. 
He found “four principal messes of officers,” and abundant accom. 
modation both for household servants and strangers. Such splendid 
hospitality, he acknowledged, he had only seen surpassed in the king's 
palaces; and Henry exclaimed, “ Ah, good man, he spendeth all that 
he hath in housekeeping !”’ 

The example he followed in imitating the festivities of Warham can 
have been scarce more congenial to his temperate habits than to the 
severe asceticism of his predecessor. He handed it down, however, 
to Pole and Parker, the latter of whom supported the dignity of his 
position surely on principle, for never yet did bishop more steadily 
court retirement, put rank far from him, and affect the shade.} It is 
not with a view of applauding the time selected, nor expressing any 
admiration of miscellaneous conviviality, but of illustrating the means 
which men of no common intellect considered as best qualified to keep 
up kindly correspondence between equals and inferiors, and the ex- 
ample which, as bishops, they wished their clergy to imitate in their 
degree, that the following extract is taken from the Life of Parker :— 

“On this Trinity Sunday, whereon the said Curtis was consecrated, the archbishop 
made another most noble feast, which might justly be called convivium archiepiscopale 
when an archbishop of Canterbury invited an archbishop of York té be his guest...... 
There were present besides this said archbishop elect of York, Horne, Bishop of 
Winchester ; Ghest, Bishop of Rochester ; and Curtis, aforesaid, of Chichester. At 
the lower tables sat all the ministers and servants whatsoever, even the children 
that belonged to that church, that they might remember the pious institution of the 


said King Henry. At the remotest tables, but in the same hall, in sight, sat the 
poor of both sexes of the hospitals of St. John and Herbaldown; that, by looking on 





* Foxe, 1432. 
t Foxe, and note in Ecc. Biog. on Cranmer’s Life, iii. 462. 

t Life, an. 1558. There is something very striking in the contrast between 
Parker, in fearful concealment, and Parker, Primate of Canterbury. The following 
are two of his memoranda in these opposite situations :—‘ I am joyful, and contented 
with my lot, trusting in the testimony of my conscience in the Lord, and relying 
upon his living word,” vol. i. p. 67, and ‘* Consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Alas, alas, now am I come into deep waters, and the floods overflow me. Ob, Lord, 
| am in trouble "page 113. 
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them while they were feasting, these archbishops and bishops might, in their pre. 
sent height, remember the merciful God that had wrought great deliverances fo; 
them, and had brought them to that state out of their former dangers and calamities, 
while they themselves were poor and distressed, as the pious archbishop meant by 
so placing them.”* 

These habits were sustained with various degrees of profusion by 
succeeding primates ; and there is something very touching in the whole 
of Laud’s reply to the republicans, who wondered how he, the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, could be poor. Like Hooper, he “ pursed 
nothing,” having always expended, periodically, in feasts, endowments, 
and repairs, the entire residue of his income. The same practices 
they expected their suffragans and clergy to imitate in their several 
grades. Scambler classed together the chief duties of a prebendary as 
comprised in residence, hospitality, and preaching. Parker was most 
anxious to keep a body of resident canons and prebendaries at Canter- 
bury, that there might be no deficiency of entertainment for strangers, 
Whitgift was equally zealous in the same cause; but the former, 
inquiring after the housekeeping of the parochial clergy, in 1561, 
‘whether they be married or unmarried, and how many of thei do 
commonly keep hospitality,”’ “non residet,’’ or “ alit familiam,” was 
the forlorn reply. 

However, the better sort of them, such as Bernard Gilpin, found 
opportunities of mingling with their flocks :— 

“ Athome his daily care was for the discharge of his ministry, and provision for 
the poor. Now, there was in this town of Houghton a street of poor people: for 
their relief he took order, that every a through the year a very great pot 
should be provided, full of boiled meat, purposely for the poor; and not at Houghton 
alone, but even wheresoever opportunity presented itself he was careful for the poor, 
insomuch that by the common consent of the country people he was styled a father 
of the poor.........06. at his table he usually fed many poor persons.” 

The less wealthy clergy effected the same ends, without fre- 
quenting the ale bench, or providing the entire entertainment. 
Richard Kechyn} was a thorough-going conformist parochial clergy- 
man, in the neighbourhood of Bocking, in 1564. The advantages 
which he noticed in the processions of the Rogation Week, which 
had given great offence to some of his puritan brethren, were these : 


“ that the poorer women that lacked work, the last week, were glad of 


the relief that was accustomably provided for them ; and that the sub- 
stantial men took part with them in it.” 

Hooker appears to have observed the same practice from the same 
motive.§ “ He would by no means omit the customary time of pro- 
cession, persuading all, both rich and poor, if they desired the preserva- 
tion of love and their parish rights and liberties, to accompany him in 
his perambulation.” Herbert, who carried the manners of a courtier 
into the desert of Salisbury Plain, adorning the doctrine of God, his 
Saviour, observed the rites of hospitality in his parish quite in the 
elder style. 


‘The country parson, owing a debt of charity to the poor, and of courtesy to bis 
other parishioners, he so distinguisheth, that he keeps his money for the poor, and 


ant 





* Life of Parker, ii. 20. 


+ Carleton’s Life of Gilpin. 
t Life of Parker, i. 304. 


§ Walton's Life of Hooker. 
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his table for those who are above alms ; not but that the poor are welcome also to his 
table, whom he sometimes purposely takes home with him, setting them close by him, 
and carving for them, both for his own humility and their comfort, who are much 
cheered by such friendliness. Having thus invited some of the parish, he taketh his 
times to do the like to the rest ; so that, in the compass of the year, he bath them all 
with bim,”* 

Twenty similar indications will present themselves to the memory 
of every one familiar with the church and churchmen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, shewing that they looked upon hospitality 
as areligious duty, which, as ministers of religion, they were especiall y 
bound to exemplify and practise. The old English house was the re- 
sult of such manners as these ; and if restoring the style of parsonage 
to what it was when wives and families were restored to the English 
clergy could bring back the pastoral feeling to its former standard, and 
woo the poor man from dissent and disaffection to love and confidence 
in his proper guide, never might another rectory be built in another 
style. Let the deep barge-board overshadow its gables, and let its 
oriel windows mark it as the church’s heritage, and its hall be spacious 
in proportion to its size ; so the poor man may now and then forget for 
an hour beneath its roof the many woes of poverty; so the brightest 
spot, in an age of darkness, should cease to be the darkest in an age of 
light. 

If all this could be accomplished by the means proposed, and the 
wounds inflicted by covetousness, disaffection, lapse of time, and 
change of manners, thus readily healed, they would form a better 
panacea than the writer imagines. Yet they seem so well adapted to 
revive some modification of hospitable habits, without infringing too 
much on established customs, that he wishes every parsonage had a 
hall, where the poor of the flock might be welcome. Poverty in the 
pastor may in some instances be a full and sufficient excuse for with- 
holding such entertainment; but where money can be found for public 
charities, it may for private benevolence. In a parish of 2000 in- 
habitants, if the incumbent were to invite such as he might judge ex- 
pedient, each month, to a dinner that should cost a guinea, he would 
probably entertain, in the course of the year, all whom he would ex- 
pect to benefit, —the aged, the convalescent, and the unemployed. This 
he might do, then, without the necessity of introducing them into his 
apartments, and might find it an opportunity to say what might be re- 
membered, even if he did not, like Father Latimer, desire his servant 
to “pose them in the Lord’s Prayer.” It is true that this would be 
an innovation in the parochial system. It is not very common for 
clergy to entertain their farmers, still less their tradesmen, at their 
table. The scenes of excess sometimes presented at club-dinners, and 
similar occasions, where the clergyman is often an invited guest, make 
him hesitate as to the propriety of accepting the invitation; and no 
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* The Parson’s Courtesy, in Herbert’s Country Parson. ‘This accomplished man 
built a new parsonage, and recommended the duties here pressed to his successor 
in a well-known stanza— 

* If thou chancest to find 
This house tothy mind,” &c. Life, by Walton. 
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one, except as official taster of the broth to some charitable institution, 
eats with objects of charity. The condescension, it is said, would be 
misunderstood, provoke liberties, and be expected from others. Custom 
has abridged the length of tables, and the salt stands at the head. 
They whom you invite must be received on a footing of equality ; and 
so receiving them, you would help on the ruinous process which is 
stirring up the dregs of society, and threatening to obscure all the 
purer and more brilliant portions. In fact, many of the persons alluded 
to would not contentedly be received as inferiors, and prefer entire 
pretermission. Well, in this case, the parish priest is exonerated— 
their pride, not his selfishness, excludes them ; but, be it remembered, 
the labourer and mechanic has no such scruples; and is there yet no 
way in which they can be brought into personal and affectionate inter- 
course with their pastor? Let him visit their cottages; the men are all 
out at work ; their shops, they are waiting on customers ; let him go at 
night, they are weary, and retired to rest ; on the Sabbath, the lungs 
and frame of any ordinary man would soon sink under the public and 
parochial employments of such Sundays, even if the training of the 
poor children did not require his superintendence in all the spare time 
of that day. Is, then, the last chance to be thrown away of leavening 
the lower classes with good feeling to the church, a desire for its wel- 
fure, a rejoicing in itsabundance ? Surely he who feels an instinctive 
repugnance to the trial, circumstances being tolerably favourable, 
should ask himself whether he has dedicated his life to God with that 
entireness which his duties demand. 

However, without lingering on a topic on which there will be differ- 
ences of opinion, and admitting that possibly the Reformers may have 
been as much mistaken on the subject of hospitality as we suppose 
they were on usury and observance of Sundays, there remain other 
reasons for the selection of a peculiar style in parsonages, (rubbon, 
commenting on the oriental saints with that bitterness against the faith 
of Christ which pervades every page of his seductive work, ascribes 
that want of sympathy which has been too often exhibited by church- 
men in power to the habit they had acquired of attaching such vast 
merit to self-inflicted severities as made them insensible and unpitying 
to the frailties and sufferings of others.* Whether habitual rejection 
of the good things which Heaven assigns us may or may not be a 
morbid exhibition of religious feeling, it can certainly only be practised 
by those who have comforts to reject; and if there be anything in 
Gibbon’s notion, it would be a supplementary argument for giving the 
minister, who should be merciful, as well as faithful, domestic com- 
forts; and “neither poverty nor riches.” Above ali, a house which 
should not tempt him to luxury by a splendour disproportionate to his 
income, nor induce him too much to frequent the tables of others by 
its discomfort ; a garden which should invite him to make his relaxa- 
tion such as no fastidiousness could complain of, and a general im- 
pression on everything about him that it is the church’s property, and 
he is a priest, holding it by right of his office. 





* Decline and Fall, iv. 409. 
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THE PRAYER-BOOK AN AUTHORIZED COMMENTARY ON 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

I. Tue following remarks are not intended as any defence of the use 
of an authorized liturgy: that has been done so eminently well by 
others, that it is a mere waste of words to repeat what has been 
already said so frequently. But, granting that a form of common 
prayer is a part of the discipline of the catholic church, the object to 
be proved is, the manner in which this form may be used in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture ; the completeness and harmony of the 
doctrine to be derived from the texts quoted or alluded to in the 
prayer book ; and the safe harbour thus afforded to Christians, com- 
pared with the agitating waves of opinion on which they are tossed 
who rely solely on their private judgment in the interpretation of the 
sacred word of God. 

We may, however, observe in passing, how much it adds to the 
solemnity of our holy service, how soul-inspiring a feeling it is, to re- 
member that when we pour forth our prayers to Almighty God, when 
we sing his praises, or celebrate his holy mysteries, that we are not 


alone; that the whole catholic world is with us, and unites each day. 


in pouring forth the same expressions of prayer and praise to her God ; 
that all the tongues in Christ's holy church are united together by this 
holy bond, uttering the same sentiments, though in different languages ; 
this is indeed to take away the curse of Babel, while with one glorious 
voice the holy church throughout all the world does each day with 
one heart glorify the One Father which is in heaven. 

Compare this with the irregular custom which some have adopted 
of extemporary prayer! Where is the unity of thought, much less of 
words, which so much adorns the services of the church catholic ? 
Who can say that these preachers of their prayers may not offer the 
most inconsistent petitions? Who can warrant that while one of 
them prays for one thing, another may not at the sume time be utter- 
ing petitions the most discordant ? Nay, not only who can conjecture 
that it may be so, who can doubt that it is so continually ? But in the 
church catholic this cannot occur, and the Book of Common Prayer 
(or by whatever other name it may be called in other countries) thus 
becomes a most important witness to the unity of heart dnd sentiment 
which ought, and to a certain extent does, unite all catholics in one 
holy brotherhood ; and although this is unhappily in some cases in- 
terrupted by divisions, the liturgy is still there, a constant witness to 
their unity, and itself a “bond of peace.” 

Il. It is a fact which admits of no dispute, that the liturgy is 
a witness of the theological opinions of the age in which it received its 
last revision. If, however, it rested on no higher authority than the 
doctrines of an age of such agitation and change, its value would be 
much diminished ; but it is much more than this, it contains the sub- 
stance of the teaching, and is expressed in the very words of the 
ancient church. Almost the whole of it is ancient; a great part, we 
may safely believe, not only ancient, but apostolical. Its authority, 
therefore, is mueh greater than to teach us the minds of the theologians 
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of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries ; and, so far as we can prove 
its antiquity, it is the witness of the meaning attached to holy scripture 
in all ages, in those especially which are recommended to us by purity 
of faith and holiness of life. 

The first question is, then, how we are to apply this liturgy as an 
authoritative interpretation of holy writ. Many parts, and those 
ancient and apostolical as well as more recent, are actually expressed 
in the words of Holy Scripture, or are an adaptation of its language, 
slightly altered, so as to be more conveniently connected as expressions 
of prayer or thanksgiving, and woven together by a few words which 
serve to point out the connexion of passages separated in the original 
by wide distances, Now, the prayer book of course gives us a clue 
to the interpretation of such texts as these, for, by putting them side 
by side, the conclusions to be drawn from their new arrangement are 
of course conclusive evidence of the meaning which the church of all 
ages has placed on these passages. Let us take a few instances ;— 
In the prayer for the consecration of the water in holy baptism, 
first, there is mention made of the water and blood which were shed 
from the side of the Lord at his crucifixion, (St. John, xix. 34;) 
then follows the precept to baptize from St. Matthew, xxviii. 19, thus 
intimately connecting baptism with redemption ; then, from the water 
shed from the Lord’s side a transition is made to the water about to be 
used in the administration of the sacrament; and then again to the 
infant to be baptized therein, that he may receive the fulness of grace, 
(St. John, i. 16;) thus clearly explaining to us the interpretation 
which the church has given of these texts, and also the important place 
she assigns to holy baptism, shewing us that it is the means of the 
communication of the blessings of redemption, and so explaining the 
words of St. Peter, “ Baptism doth also now save us.........by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

Let us take, again, the very ancient form of words by which the 
priest is commissioned to his holy office :— Receive the Holy Ghost 
(St. John, xx, 22) for the office and work of a priest in the church of 
God, now commited unto thee by the imposition of our hands, (1 Tim. 
iv. 14.) JVhose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” (St. John, xx. 23.) And again, in 
the consecration of a bishop :—“ Receive the Holy Ghost (St. John, 
xx. 22) for the office and work of a bishop in the church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands, (1 Tim. iv. 14,) in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And 
remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is given thee by this 
imposition of our hands ; for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and love, and soberness.” (2'Tim. i. 6.) Taking these 
texts in the order in which the church has arranged them, there can 
be but one interpretation assigned to them, and that so obvious, that 
the only wonder is, how any one can receive the prayer book and re- 
fuse the plain deduction from its language,—that priests and bishops 
do receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, by which they are separated for 
the office and work of their ministry, and that this is given them by 
the laying on of the hands of those who have already received the im- 
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position of holy hands, and therefore a succession must of necessity be 
retained ; for we are here told that bishops must be ordained by 
bishops, who must ultimately derive their authority, like Timothy, 
whose ordination is quoted, and Titus, and Clement, and Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, from the hands of the apostles, who were themselves 
set apart by the Lord for their holy office, with the very words which 
have been pronounced over their successors in all generations, 

Another instance might be given in the collect for the Queen in the 
communion service ; in which, by a collection of texts from holy writ, 
not only a most beautiful prayer is constructed, but also we are taught 
the position which our queen ought to hold in our hearts, as the sove- 
reign set over us not by ourselves, but by Him by whom kings reign 
and princes decree justice. It is, however, useless to multiply in- 
stances of a principle of interpretation of which the liturgy is one long 
continued example, 

Ill. ‘This method of interpreting scripture by the traditional teach- 
ing of the liturgy may be applied to whole services as well as 
individual prayers. ‘This will be evident from a very brief considera- 
tion of the conclusions to be derived from the offices of the church for 
any given day,—lKaster-day, for instance. And this, the highest 
festival of the Christian church, will be especially useful in illustrating 
the point in question ; for, of course, in the appointment of the whole 
service, anthems, psalms, lessons, homily, and preface, there will be a 
uuity of sentiment directing our attention especially to that one great 
and glorious truth of our Lord’s resurrection, and the hopes and pro- 
mises we receive, that, now he has passed the gates of the grave, he 
will draw all men after him. 

Let us, then, suppose ourselves entering the house of God on the 
morning of Easter Sunday. We enter at the western end of the 
sanctuary, and the first object that claims our attention is the font,— 
we can hardly pass it without remembering the promises we made of 
a renewal of heart when we were born again in Holy Baptism. -Oppo- 
site us is the holy altar, placed at the eastern extremity of the sacred 
building, where the high raysteries of our faith are on this day at least 
to be offered. Having, then, taken our place in the sanctuary, let 
us commence the matins service. But who are those who are sup- 
posed to be present? ‘The “ dearly beloved brethren,” or, as the 
homily calls them, “ good Christian people,” “ good Christian brethren 
and sisters.” The exhortation, then, is not addressed to any possible 
majority of the people, but to the good and holy, for we dare not call 
wicked men our “ dearly beloved brethren ;” we are not, however, to 
suppose that they are all without sin, for the service has already com- 
menced by addressing several sentences, taken from Holy Scripture, 
exhorting them to repentance and amendment of life, and assuring 
them of the mercies of God to those who truly turn unto him. These 
sentences, taken principally from the Old Testament, the church 
applies to the present state of Christians in this life, and calls “ the 
God of Daniel’”’ “the Lord our God,’ thus teaching us, that even the 
‘dearly beloved brethren” are subject to error and temptation, and 
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receive pardon. 

After a general confession of sins, and an absolution of the dearly 
beloved, those “ who truly repent and unfeignedly believe,” and the 
repetition of the Lord’s prayer, the service commences with the 
anthem, “ Christ, our passover, is sacrificed for us: therefore let us 
keep the feast,” an anthem not only expressive of the truth of this 
great article of our faith, but also applying it to our state in this 
world,—* Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin,’ (by the death of the old man in the waters of baptism, compare 
Rom. vi. 3, the second lesson,) “ and alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” (i.e., risen again from those waters ;) or, in another 
way, we read of our death unto sin in the epistle for the day,—« Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.........Mortify there- 
fore your members which are upon the earth.” And why? “ Be. 
cause, when he shall appear, we also shall appear with him in glory.” 
Thus in every sense making our resurrection to eternal life dependent 
on his rising again the third day, and on our having died with him, 
both in the waters of baptism, and in death from the world, having 
been buried with him in God, and having risen again to good designs 
and holy acts in our first resurrection from the waters of baptism, as 
an earnest of that change which shall take place in us when we shall 
rise from the grave to be partakers of the kingdom which shall have 
no end. 

The psalms for the day are triumphant expressions of the victory as on 
this day obtained by our Lord over death and the grave, by his death 
and resurrection :—* I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” 
(Ps. ii.) Set up thyself, OQ God, above the heavens: and thy glory 
above all the earth.” (Ps. lvii.) “He hath sent redemption unto his 
people : he hath commanded his covenant for ever ; holy and reverend 
is his name.” (Ps. cxi.) ‘The lessons are the redemption of the first-born 
by the blood of the pascal lamb (Exodus, xii.), and St. Paul’s applica- 
tion of the great doctrines of our Lord’s death and resurrection to our 
Christian lite (Romans, vi.); passages of holy Scripture which it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon, as they are illustrated by the whole of the 
Festival Service. 

We need not delay to examine each of the collects in detail, or to go 
through the litany, but we may remark, in passing, that each prayer 
is concluded with His name who died for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification ; and in this custom the church gives us an interpreta- 
tion of a text which, however natural it may seem to us, who are so 
familiar with it, would never, I think, have suggested itself to any 
mere reader of holy Scripture :—“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that willl do.’ (St. John, xv. 13. 

We now come to the office of the holy communion. In the rubric 
at the commencement we see how the curate is required, as much as 
may be, to purify his congregation, and to repel those whose open and 
notorious crimes prevent the possibility of their being worthy recipients. 
This holy service, therefore, is provided for the same kind of people as 
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were ptesent at matins,—the “ Dearly beloved in the Lord ;” not, in- 
deed, absolutely sinless ; there may be among them some who “ travail 
aud are heavy laden; others, who find great comfort in the words of 
St. John, “If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the righteous; and he is the propitiation for our sins.” 
At any rate, they are such as to need warning, lest they “eat and 
drink their own damnation ;” they are to judge themselves, that they 
be not judged of the Lord ; to repent truly of their sins past: and then 
they are to confess that they “ acknowledge and bewail their manifold 
sins and wickedness ;” and having so done, they receive absolution at 
the hands of the priest. It is evident, then, what sort of people are 
expected to come to this holy altar; certainly not profane and evil- 
living persons, for they are to be repelled ; nor are they expected to be 
pure from all taint of sin, but they are to be such as the baptized ever 
are, subject to the infection of the flesh fighting and struggling with the 
powers of sin and Satan, often, by the grace of God, victorious over his 
assaults, sometimes falling a prey to them, but still, when they act 
rightly, confessing, “ by the grace of God I am what I am;” and 
when they err, acknowledging that it was not the imperfection of his 
grace that made them sinful, but the wickedness of their own hearts, 
that lead them from the obedience due from a Christian to his God. ° 

Let us now proceed to examine the doctrine to be derived from the 
services for the Kaster Festival. Of this doctrine, the collect for the 
day will be found to be the key. It represents to us the object of our 
assembling together, and that particular part of the Christian covenant 
on which we should this day dwell, not indeed exclusively, but prin- 
cipally. ‘The collect opens with an adaptation of the language of holy 
Scripture :—* Almighty God, who, by thine only begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, hast overcome death (compare | Pet. i. 3), and opened unto us 
the gate of everlasting life,’ (compare St. John, x. 3; xiv.6; Eph. ii. 18;) 
and on this doctrine of our justification, by the resurrection of the 
Lord, the prayer which follows, for preventing and assisting grace, is 
founded. ‘Taking, then, the words of this prayer as the key of the 
whole service, let us see what a beautiful vision of the kingdom of 
heaven is open to us in the offices for the day. The epistle is to the 
same purpose as the collect, only the form of supplication is changed 
to that of exhortation. In the gospel we read the history of the fact 
on which all the rest depends—the resurrection of the Lord. 

Almost every article of our Christian faith is in one way or other 
set before us in the services for the day. We confess the truth of the 
Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, in the Athanasian and Nicene 
creed, in the Te Deum, in the angelic and seraphic hymns, and in the 
blessing with which the people are dismissed. That our Lord Jesus 
Christ, being God from everlasting, became man of the substance of 
the Holy Virgin, is one of those truths which on this day especially we 
celebrate ; for had he not been man, he could not have died as men die; 
as then he died in human nature, so he rose again in human nature, 
Thus the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation of the Lord 
are declared tous. Again, that “he was sacrificed for us,” that “ he died 
unto sin once,’’ that “he is risen from the dead,”’ that “he liveth unto 
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God,” and that “in Christ we shall all be made alive,” are the very 
truths we are assembled, on this festival, to celebrate. That.there js 
‘one baptism for the remission of sins” we are assured in the lesson, 
for we are “ dead, indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ;” and this death takes place, and this life commences 
in baptism, “‘for as many as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death; therefore, we are buried with him, by bap. 
tism, into death: that, like as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also should walk in newuess of life,’’* 
That this new life consists in a continual struggle with the world, we 
learn from the epistle—“ Mortify, therefore, your members which are 
upon the earth,” &c. And the collect teaches us that this can only be 
done by “special grace preventing us to put into our minds good de. 
sires ;” and by “his continual help we may bring the same to good 
effect.” 

How this grace is to be obtained, we learn in the prayers of the 
office for the holy communion,t “ humbly beseeching thee that all we 
who are | sonsmsee of this holy communion may be fulfilled with thy 
grace and heavenly benediction ;’ and this communion consists in re- 
ceiving “ these thy creatures of bread and wine,” that so doing we 
may “eat the flesh of thy dear Son, and drink his blood, that our 
sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed 
by his most precious blood,’—that body and that blood, which died 
and rose again, and is now ascended to the right hand of the Father, 
and is really present in the consecrated elements, 

Thus we are taught the death of our old man, which was crucified 
with him, and our new birth into that Christian life which can never 
die in us, except by our fault; and so the lesson teaches us, “the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” And this gift 
of God, bestowed on us in the fountain of regeneration, and fed with 
the holy sacrament of the eucharist, inseparably connects us with 
those who have departed this life in his faith and fear; and thus we 
learn the doctrine of the holy catholic church, the whole church, now 
partly militant on earth, partly at rest in Paradise, hereafter to be 
neither militant nor at rest, but the one triumphant kingdom of God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, eternal inthe heavens. The saints 
at rest, therefore, are still living the same Christian life with which they 
were endued in baptism—the same life that we are living, only more 


* “Baptism doth save us......by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” —1 St. Peter, 
iii, 21. 

¢ Compare also the homily for Easter-day :—“If thou doubtest of so great 
wealth and felicity that is wrought for thee, O man, call to thy mind that therefore 
hast thou received into thine own possession the everlasting verity, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, to confirm to thy conscience the truth of all this matter. Thou bast re- 
ceived him, if, in true faith and repentance of heart, thou hast received him; if, in 
purpose of amendment, thou hast received him for an everlasting gage or pledge of 
salvation. Thou hast received his body, which was once broken, and his blood, 
which was shed for the remission of thy sin. Thou bast received his body, to have 
within thee the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; for to dwell with thee, to endow thee 
with grace, to strengthen thee against thine enemies, and to comfort thee with their 
presence, Thou hast his body to endow thee with everlasting righteousness, to assure 
thee of everlasting bliss, and life of thy soul.” 
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pure and holy, because free from the temptations to which our mortal 
bodies are subject ; and this, our communion with the saints departed, 
who are still, in a higher sense, our dearly beloved brethren, though 
also our fathers in the faith, is expressed not only in the prayer for the 
church, and in the creeds, but, above all, in the promises of a future 
resurrection to eternal life—‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive”—when in the general resurrection we shall be 
made one with apostles, and martyrs, and confessors, and saints, there 
to reign for ever and ever in the presence of the Lord and his holy angels, 

This brief analysis of the service for Easter-day is intended as an 
example of the use we might make of the application of the scrip- 
tural expressions in the Prayer-book to the illustration and explanation 
of each other; and of other portions of holy Scripture much more 
might be said tothe same purpose. This will be sufficient to direct our 
inquiries into so interesting a subject. ‘Thus, should any passage of 
Scripture seem difficult, let one of our first inquiries be, does it occur 
in the liturgy ? What are the texts with which it is united? and 
what is the meaning there given them? Do we not find the same ex- 
pression joined with others, which serve to elucidate its meaning, and 
shew us what the church of all ages intended we should understand 
by it? And, of course, the further we can trace the use of such expres- 
sions into antiquity, the more evidence we shall have of the authorized 
interpretation of holy Scripture. 

And the process which has been applied to the service for Easter- 
day is equally applicable to any other service ; and often with this 
advantage, that, by the variation of the psalms and second lessons, 
different scriptures will be placed in strong contrast with each other, 
will elucidate and explain passages which, standing by themselves, are 
difficult, but when connected with others, which are thus thrown into 
contact with them, become easy, and harmonize into the one con- 
sistent scheme of catholic truth. 

And by making this use of our holy liturgy as an authorized in- 
terpreter of Scripture, we obtain the great advantage of avoiding the 
danger of substituting opinions for the great truth of Christianity. We 
can hardly find a period in the history of the church which has not 
been marked by such opinions; which always have prevailed, and 
must still continue to do so as long as any portion of the church is 
militant on earth, varying at different times, according to the impulse 
given by the character of society :_ these have their fashion and their 
day; but those persons who are willing to accept the liturgy as the 
gracious gift of God, and to use it not only as an authorized form 
of worship, but also as an authorized commentary on holy Scripture, 
will thus be protected from the danger which originates in opinions ; 
for the doctrine thence to be derived can be but one, “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’’ There appear, indeed, two courses 
for aman to take—to reject the liturgy altogether, or to receive it altos 
gether; but to receive it, and at the same time to deny such obvious 
conclusions as those drawn from the services we have examined, ap- 
pears utterly inexplicable on every ground of sense and reason. 


Ricuarp CRESSWELL. 
Vou. XIX.—June, 1841. 41 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 


Tue extracts last given refer to the vacancy of the see of Dublin in 
1729 by the death of Archbishop King. The termination of an 
episcopate of forty years, and one which holdsa very prominent place 
in the annals of the Irish church, may be a fit occasion for turning 
backward to supply some notices of appointments, made during that 
period, which are to be found in the second volume, lately published, 
of Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland. It records many 
anxieties and efforts in regard to ecclesiastical appointments, on the 
part of one who was, in his generation, as Bishop Mant has fitly desig- 
nated him, an “ eminent servant of God, and of His church.’’* 

Dr. William King was one of the eight bishops who, shortly after 
the accession of William and Mary, were nominated or promoted to 
the several sees which, by “the lawless determination of King James”+ 
had been long lying vacant, or which had more recently lost their 
bishops.{ ‘The recommendation of fit persons for these offices had 
been committed, as we learn from Bishop Patrick’s Autobiography, 
quoted in an earlier Number,g to certain bishops and leading digni- 
taries of the English church ; and the choice that was made appears, 
with one exception,|| which shall be noticed, to have answered well 
to the care bestowed. 

“The archbishopric of Cashel, the first in dignity, which had been 
destitute of a pastor since the death of Archbishop Price, in 1684, was 
filled by the elevation of Narcissus Marsh from the see of Leighlin and 
Kerns, in February, 1691, the king’s design of translating him having 
been notified on the 28th of the preceding December, immediately 
after the meeting of the English bishops, as related by Bishop 
Patrick.’’** 


* History, vol. ii, p. 490, + Ibid. p. 3. 
¢ Vid. sup. vol. xvi. p. 510, note. 
§ Vid. sup. vol. xvii. p. 20, Mant’s History, vol. ii. p, 4. 

|| Of Bishop Digby, also, and his episcopate, a very unfavourable character is 
given in a letter, written on the vacancy of bis see, by Archbishop King to Arch- 
bishop Wake.—(Vide Mant’s History, vol. ii. p.566.) He had been appointed to the 
see of Limerick in 1678, a period of the reign of Charles 11., when the accustomed 
influence of the heads of the church, in the disposal of its dignities, bad been un- 
happily overruled by court favour,—( Vid. sup. vol. xvi. pp. 272—8.) It would ap- 
pear probable that his further elevation to the see of Elphin was assisted by his at- 
tendance on King William, in Dublin, mentioned in the sequel, immediately after 
the victory at the Boyne. 

€ The meeting was held on the 15th of December. 

** Mant, vol. ii. pp.6—8. For some account of the earlier life of this distinguisbed 
prelate, taken from a MS, diary of bis, still preserved, reference must be made to 
Bishop Mant’s History. It records ‘‘ his appointment by the Duke of Ormonde, 
first, to the provostship of Trinity College, in 1679, and then, in 1682, to the 
bishopric of Leighlin and Ferns; his quiet continuance in bis bishopric, until King 
James came to the throne, ‘repairing churches, planting curates, where wanting, and 
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« At about the same time the sees of Clonfert, Elphin, and Clogher, 
which had been vacant respectively, since the years 1684, 1685, and 
1687, were filled, the first by the elevation of William Fitzgerald, from 
the deanery of Cloyne, and the two last by the translation of Simon 


Digby and Richard Tennison from the bishoprics of Limerick and 
Killala. 


“ Of these, the Bishop of Limerick had remained in Ireland during the late 
season of popish tyranny and persecution, and had profited by the occasion of 
his being in Dublin to join in congratulating King William on his victory at 
the Boyne. Bishop Tennison also would fain have continued in his charge ; 
from which, however, he was forcibly driven, as there hath been already oc- 
casion to notice, by the hard necessity of the times. From a parochial cure in 
the city of London, he was now again called to take a new post in the Irish 
episcopate, where his active discharge of the public offices of his ministry, for 
he is recorded as ‘ remarkable for the constant exercise of preaching, by which 
he reduced many dissenters to the church,’ and as having, ‘in one year in his 
visitation, confirmed about two thousand five hundred persons,’ bears testi- 
mony to the fitness of the choice. And it may be here not impertinent to 
notice, that, having been subsequently translated to Meath, he set a valuable 
example to his brethren and his successors by bequeathing a sum of money to 
the lord primate for the purchase of land, to serve as the foundation for a fund, 
to which he expressed his hope that the bishops of the kingdom would make 
additions, for the maintenance of clergymen’s widows and orphans. 


“The vacancies made by these translations were supplied,” as 
Bishop Mant proceeds, to record, “ by the promotion of Bartholomew 
Vigors,* Nathaniel Wilson, and William Lloyd, respectively deans of 
Armagh, Raphoe, and Achonry, to the several sees of Leighlin and. 
Ferns, of Limerick, and of Killala. 


doing what good be could ;’ his persecution in a little time by the Irish papists ; his 
withdrawal to Dublin for security ; his escape from a party of soldiers, who beset his 
house, in search of him, at midnight; the severe and open menacing afterwards 
directed against him; his consequent inability to return to his house in the country ; 
his refuge for some time in the provost’s lodgings, until the goods being disposed 
of, and the place deserted by the family, he was not able to continue there any longer ; 
finally, his ‘not having money to maintain bimself in the city,’ and his consequent 
flight to England, and straight to London, in March, 1689 ;” together with his sub- 
sequent entertainment for nine months, in Oxford, in the bouse of Dr. Bury, rector 
of Exeter College ; from whence he proceeded to Ireland “so soon as the defeat of 
King James bad opened a way” for his return thither, ‘* and having arrived there 
in August, was, after an interval of about four months, translated by the new govern- 
nent to the metropolitan see of Cashel, of which he received intelligence on the 
20th of December, five days after the meeting of the English bishops, related by 
Bishop Patrick.” Archbisbop Marsh, as Bishop Mant observes, is commemorated 
by Dr. Twells, the biographer of the celebrated orientalist, Dr. Edward Pocock, ‘‘ as 
an intimate friend of that learned author, and as one who was ‘ himself eminently 
learned, and a great encourager of learning in others.’” 


* Bishop Vigors’ character received high testimony from Archbishop King, in a 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, written on his death, in 1722-3, after he had 
filled the see of Ferns and Leighblin for a period of thirty-one years :— I think my- 
self obliged to acquaint your grace that it has pleased God to take to bimself our 
brother, Dr. Vigours, Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, in a good old age, near eighty. 
He was a learned, good man, well acquainted with the discipline of the church, and 
most sincerely affected to the government...... In truth, he was an eminent example 
of Christian piety and charity through his whole life.’—Mant's History, vol. ii. 
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“ The sees of Derry and Waterford had been vacated about the 
same period, which nearly coincided with the termination of Kin 
James’s unhappy reign; the former by the death of Bishop Hopkins, 
which occurred on the 29th of June, 1690, in London, whither he had 
fled for protection; the latter by the death of Bishop Gore, which 
took place somewhat later in the same year, in consequence of some 
inhuman treatment inflicted on him by Irish ruffians. 

“The see of Derry had been designed for the well-known Rey, 
George Walker, more valued at the time, and more commemorated 
afterwards, for his military exploits, than for his peaceful and clerical 
character.”’"* Of this intended appointment some notice has been 
taken in an earlier Number.¢ It would appear, from the documents 
there quoted, that the designed bestowal of this bishopric as the reward 
of Walker’s services in the defence of Derry,t was the act of William, 
before the time came when, happily for the church, the king, finding 
‘he could not resist importunities, which were not only vexatious to 
him, but had drawn preferments from him which he came soon to see 


were ill bestowed,”§ committed the discharge of that duty into other 
hands, 


“The death of Walker made, of course a new appointment necessary. 
And, accordingly, the two sees of Derry and Waterford were now appropriately 
bestowed on two distinguished champions of the church, eminent for their 
trials and their services during the late season of trouble, rebuke, and 
blasphemy ; the former on William King, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, whose 
name has been already|| commemorated with honour for his delegated super- 
intendence of the diocese of Dublin in the archbishop’s absence; the latter on 
Dr. Nathaniel Foy, who was conspicuous for his opposition to the popish 
corruptions, and for his advocacy of the pure doctrines of the national church, 
to the great risk and peril of his life; and who, having in consequence been a 
partaker with Dr. King in assaults and imprisonment, was now deemed worthy 
of partaking in his elevation to the episcopal office and dignity. 

‘* By permission of his metropolitan, Primate Boyle, whose age and in- 
firmities incapacitated him for every active duty, the new Bishop of Derry was 
consecrated to his order by the Archbishop of Dublin, on the 25th of January, 
1691, and immediately after his consecration proceeded to visit his diocese. 
Its condition was one of great distress and misery, and such as to require his 
immediate care, attended by powerful remedies. In consequence of the 
ravages to which it had been long subject, its villages and plantations were 
all destroyed, its churches burnt or dilapidated, its clergy withdrawn, and its 
parishes forsaken, [through, qu.] the poverty of the people, and the want of till- 
age and cattle, being insufficient for the support of aresident ministry. To the 
correction of these evils the diocesan applied himself with vigour and effect. 
Partly by his own contributions, and partly by an arrear of rent collected 





* Ibid. pp. 8—10, 7 Vid. sup. vol. xvi. pp. 510, 511, 2. | 
¢ ‘The reward here specified,” as Bishop Mant remarks, ‘‘ must have been io 
anticipation of the vacancy ; for the death of Bishop Hopkins, which occasioned it, 
did not occur till the 29th of June, 1690, eleven months after the date of the before- 
cited letter, [of Tillotson, dated Sept. the 19th, 1689. Vid.sup. vol. xvi. pp. 511, 512,] 
and two days before the death of his designed successor. It has, indeed, been else- 
where stated, that Walker, at the time of his own death, had in his pocket his ap- 
pointment tothe bishopric. This could have been a promise only, and not the actual 
appointment.”—Mant, vol. ii. p. 11. § Vid. sup. l.c. 

|| [In the former volume of Bishop Mant’s History. ] 
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from the tenants of the bishopric during the vacancy of the see, and ordered 
by the government to be placed at his disposal, he repaired the churches which 
had been laid waste by King James’s army, and built several new ones in 
addition. He collected about him an efficient clergy, by compelling the in- 
cumbents either to reside or to appoint and maintain sufficient curates ; and 
many he supported from his own revenues, until the improvements of their 
respective parishes provided them with a decent maintenance. And, as 
vacancies occurred amongst his clergy, he filled them with men remarkable for 
their learning and moderation, as well as exemplary for their piety and good 
morals,”* 

« (To the see of Waterford and Lismore] Nathaniel Foy was consecrated in 
August, 1691, by the new metropolitan, Archbishop Narcissus Marsh, who 
in the previous January, in his capacity of suffragan Bishop of Leighlin and 
Ferns, had assisted his then metropolitan, his namesake, but not, so far as 
appears, his kinsman, Archbishop Francis Marsh, of Dublin, in the consecra- 
tion of Bishop King. This his consecration of Bishop Foy, the first metropoli- 
tical act of the kind in which he was engaged, the Archbishop of Cashel com- 
memorates in his Diary, with a prayer, accompanied by the expression of his 
‘great hopes,’ that the newly-consecrated prelate may be ‘ made an instru- 
ment of God’s great glory.” Whereas, a record of the consecration, about the 
same time, of another of the recently-appointed bishops, had drawn from him 
the remark, ‘ In which consecration I had no hand, the Lord’s name be 
praised for it; nor may I ever be concerned in bringing unworthy men to the 
church.’ + 

The person here referred to was Dr. William Fitzgerald, who, as we 
have seen, had been lately made Bishop of Clonfert; and the subse- 
quent history of his episcopate, as described by Archbishop King, too” 
fully verified Archbishop Marsh’s unfavourable judgment of his cha- 
racter.[ Whether he were in any way connected with the “ Colonel 
Fitzgerald’’ mentioned in a letter of Archbishop Tillotson’s, quoted in 
a former number,§ does not appear. If any such connexion existed, 
it might, perhaps, throw some light upon this appointment, which was 
not improbably one of those which were obtained from William by 
the solicitations of his political partisans in the first days of his reign. 

The next vacancy, which was made by the deprivation of Sheridan, 
Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, the only nonjuror among the Irish 
bishops, gave rise to ** some proceedings of a nature rather uncommon 
and remarkable,” of which some slight notice was given in an earlier 
Number, || from Burnet, who mentions it as a “ particular instance of 
the queen’s pious care in the disposing of bishoprics,” but of which fuller 
details are given by Bishop Mant, from the Diary of Archbishop Marsh, 


“On the 24th of October [1692], he notes, ‘The lord lieutenant, by the 
qucen’s orders, commanded me, the Bishops of Meath, Kildare, Rapho, 








* Mant’s History, vol. ii. pp. 12, 15. 
+t Mant, vol. ii. pp. 23, 24. ¢ Ibid. pp. 90, 380. 

§ Vid. sup. vol. xvi. pp. 617, 8. The passage occurs in a letter of Tillotson’s to 
Burnet, written in 1694. “ The Lord Marquis of Normanby, having made 
Mr. Waseley his chaplain, sent Colonel Fitsgerald to propose him for a bishopric, 
wherewith (says Tillotson) I acquainted her majesty, who, according to her true 
judgment, did by no means think it fit.” The‘ Mr. Waseley” here mentioned 
“was probably,” according to a note by Dr. Birch on this letter of Tillotson’s, the 
“Mr. Samuel Wesley, or Westley, who is known to have been chaplain to the 
Marquis of Normanby, afterwards Duke of Buckinghamsbire.”—Life of Tillotson, 
p. 507. If so, he was the father of the celebrated John Wesley. 
|| Vid. sup, vol. xvi, pp. 518,95; comp. p. 617. 
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Clogher, and Waterford, to give him our opinion sincerely, whether we 
thought Dr. S qualified for a bishop. 

“«*25. We gave our joint opinion in writing, that, being a man of an jj! 
fame, we do not judge him qualified for a bishop, unless he should purge and 
clear himself of that fame. I gave an account hereof to the Bishops of 
London, Salisbury, and Coventry. Lord, preserve me in this hazardous 
undertaking, I beseech thee.’ 

“‘ The subject is resumed on the 1st of November following. ‘ This morn- 
ing, the Archbishop of Dublin acquainted us (the six bishops before-men- 
tioned) that he had received an order from my lord lieutenant, upon Dean 
S—-—’s petition, that he and the dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s should 
inquire into the matter of the ill fame of Dr. S——; but not having authority 
thereby to summon and swear witnesses, his grace thought that he could not 
act thereby.’ 

“On the 3rd of the same month, ‘ Dean S—— put in a petition, that he 
might be purged of an ill fame that was objected against him at the Lords’ bar. 
The petition was admitted, but the Archbishop of Cashel, the Bishops of 
Meath, Derry, and Waterford dissented. Then the house, in a confused, tu- 
multuous manner, desired the speaker to acquaint his excellency the lord 
lieutenant, that they made their request that the queen would take no notice of 
any private whispers concerning Dean S , until he had purged himself at 
the bar of the Lords’ house.’ 

‘* What were the circumstances of this case the Diary makes no mention; 
but the author of the Diary seems to have regarded it as pregnant with evil 
consequences to himself; for, having added, that ‘ my lord lieutenant there- 
upon entered the house in his royal robes,’ and having given a summary of 
the ensuing proceedings in the houses, he subjoins, with evident reference to 
the foregoing account, ‘ O Lord! look upon me in mercy, and deliver me from 
the great calamities and troubles that this affair is likely to bring upon me, 
wherein I endeavour only to discharge a good conscience, O Lord! and that 
thou knowest, who knowest all things. Hear me, O God! hear me, and de- 
liver me, I most humbly beseech thee!’ 

‘* On the 9th, he remarks, ‘ We, the bishops concerned, agreed upon a letter 
to be sent to my lord Archbishop of Canterbury, representing the whole of 
Dr. S "s business to his grace, which was subscribed by all the six bishops 
but Kildare and Rapho. The four subscribers also sent letters to their friends 
to the same purpose, namely, to the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield ; the 
Bishop of Meath to the Bishop of London; the Bishop of Clogher to the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; and the Bishop of Waterford to the Bishop of Salisbury ; 
and the Bishop of Derry also wrote to the Bishop of Worcester. Lord, grant 
that these letters may have their due effect, to the glory of thy name, and the 
good of thy church.’ ” 


“ With the exception of a brief note, the 24th of the same month, 
‘ About this time I received a letter from the Bishop of London about 
this affair, which I answered by the next post ;’ the Diary,” as Bishop 
Mant informs us, “ contains no further particulars. But the foregoing 
narrative, scanty as it is, may be thought to possess some interest for 
the ecclesiastical inquirer, exemplifying a successful opposition to an 
intention of introducing an unworthy person into the government of 
the church.”* 

And the occurrence is the more worthy of our special notice here, 
inasmuch as it was brought prominently forward, as we shall have 
occasion to see, at a critical period of Bishop Gibson's “ ecclesiastical 
ministry.”’ 


* History, vol. il. pp. Sl—35. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE DAILY PRAYERS. 


Dear in their hallowed calmness are those hours, 
Our daily refuge from low thoughts and cares ; 


When, soft as on parched earth drop summer show'rs, 


Fall on the soul the church’s soothing pray’rs. . 


Light Pleasure, lordly Pomp, ride prancing by, 
With their gay banners to the breeze unfurl’d, 
Eying askaunt, in bitter mockery, 
The church oasis ’mid the desert-world. 


Ride on, bright train! Ye cannot mar the peace 
Which the world gives not, nor may take away ; 

The deep pure rills, whose flowings never cease, 
Strengthening our Mother for her trial-day, 


Ye may not taste! And those sweet tones of love, 
Dear to the weeping mourner’s inmost heart, 
Christ’s gracious absolution, sealed above, 
What for their preciousness care ye? The smart, 


The agonizing smart of deep-felt sin, 
That fearful load the Lord alone may bear, 
Hath never thrilled your scoffing hearts within ; 
No contrite sighings unto God are there. 


But you—ye few and faithful ones! kneel on : 
Heed not the mocking world ; but still implore 

Her scorned Redeemer o’er her heart of stone 
His baptism of saving grace to pour. 


Kneel on! For daily, in the holy aisle, 
The little band of worshippers shall greet 

Some brother, turning from the world’s false smile, 
The Lord, in his own sanctuary, to meet. 


Kneel on—yet not in heartless worship kneel, 
The formal off’ring of the Pharisee ; 





















Nor faint, sad heart, though conscience’ sting thou feel; 


Kneel humbly still—thy Saviour pleads for thee! 


Gotp and silver, jewels splendid, 
Stores whose count is never ended, 
Houses rich, and pastures fair ; 
Where whatever quick invention, 
E’en in wantonness might mention, 
Ready wealth would soon prepare. 


H*eee*, 


‘*] have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies as much as in all riches.” Ps, cxix. 14, 
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Still the heart, amid such treasure, 
Ne’er could hope to find the pleasure 
Which thy servants, Lord, may know, 
Glories in thy truth discerning, 
Holy wisdom meekly learning ; 
These no riches can bestow. 


O, permit me not to wander, 
Or affections powers to squander 
On such disappointing toys ; 
Teach, O, teach my heart to fear Thee, 
Till I find in drawing near Thee 
Pure and everlasting joys. W.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


THE WALDENSIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


( Continued from p. 511.) 


IV. 
WALDENSIAN POEMS, AND OTHER TRACTS, 


A SMALL paper volume 57 inches by 3g, written at the same time, 
and, from the similarity of the handwriting, most probably by the same 
scribe, as that last described. The volume contains 184 leaves; the 
initial letters are illuminated in red and green ; and the book is in re- 
markably good preservation. ‘This volume was also in Archbishop 
Ussher’s collection, and is now marked Class. C. Tab. 5. No. 21. Its 
contents are as follow :— 


I. Fol. 1. a. Novel Confort; beginning, 
“A quest novel confort de vertuos lavor 
Mando vos scrivent en carita e amor.” 
II. Fol. 7. b. “ Aici commenga levangeli deli 4. semencz.” This 
poem begins thus, 


“ Ara parlen d'lavangeli deli quatre semencz 
Que X*. parlava al segle present.” 


Ill. Fol. 13. b. Barca ; beginning, 
‘* La sancta trinita nos done parlar 
Cosa que sia donor ede gloria.” 
IV. Fol. 20. b. Payre eternal; beginning, 
“ Dio paire eternal poysant confortaen 


Enayma lo teo filh karissime governaen, 
Enayma degnament retornant atu recepen.” 


In this poem the lines which rhyme are in triplets. 
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V. Fol. 23. b. A poem without rubrical title, beginning, 


‘*O Carissimes mete ayci !a vestra cura 
Carlo es dit per la divina scriptura.” 


VI. Fol. 25. a. Nobla Leyezon ; beginning, 
‘*O Frayres entenda vna nobla leyczon 
Souent dorian uelhar e istar en oraczon.” 
This is the well-known poem upon which so much has already been 
written, It differs in many of its readings from all the printed copies. 
VII. Fol. 35, a. Another poem entitled, in rubric, Nobla Leyczon, 
and beginning, 


“Oli meo frayres karissimes entende lo meo parlar 
Prego uos non teg*. envan ¢o que yo uolh recontar.” 


I am not aware that this poem has been noticed by any of the 
writers on Waldensian subjects. It is about the same length as the 
former and more celebrated Noble Lesson, which Morland has pub- 
lished. It concludes (fol. 44. a.) with the following doxology :— 

“ La poisancza del payre, e la sapiencia del filb, 
E la bonita del sanct sperit, 
Nos garde tuit denfern, e nos done paradis. Amen.” 

VIII. Fol, 44. a. Del mesquin; a prose tract, beginning, “ Donca 
nos mesquin perque tarcen de ben far,’’ &&. On the upper margins 
of the following pages it is entitled “ Sermon,” and “ Sermon del 
mesquin.” 

There is a copy of this tract in the volume which has been last 
described, fol. 348. b. The two copies differ, however, both in spelling 
and in several various readings, and are evidently independent copies 
of the tract. 

IX. Fol. 47. a. A prayer in prose, headed, on the upper margin, 
Oragon ; and beginning, * O Dio d’li rey, e Segnor deli segnor, yo me 
confesso a tu.” 

X. Fol. 49.a. De la propriotas de la animangas. This tract is 
written in double columns; it consists of moral and religious meditations 
on the nature and properties of animals. ‘The animals mentioned are 
the following :—-1. Laygla. 2. Pelican. 3. Fenis,[phoenix.| 4. Pavon. 
5. Grua. 6. Gal. 7. Galina. 8. Corp, Cotdedl 9. Cing, [swan. | 
10. Pie. 11. Larandola, 12. Tortora. 13. Colomba, 14. Voutor. 
15, Falcun. 16. Papayal. 17. Merlo. 18. Rosignol. 19. Abelhas, 
[bees.] 20. Chicola. 21. Caladri. 22. Leon. 23. Simia. 24. Lop. 
25. Mostela. 26. Salamandria. 27. Del darbon. 28. Be lunicorn. 
29. Cerf. 30. Chamos. 31. Pantera. 32. Castor. 33. Ricz. 34. De 
lalifunt, [elephant.] 35. Del caval, [horse.] 36. Del buo. 37. De 
lavolp. 38. Del can, 39. Del andolap, [antelope.] 40. De la furnicz. 
Al. Serena, [Syren.] 42. Balena. 43. Vipera. 44. Aspi. 45. Cocodril. 
16, Delidra, [hydra] 47. Serpent. 48. Recan. 49. Tigre. 50. Ragna. 
51. Scorpion, 

I have thought it worth while to give this list in the hope that it 
may lead to the identification of the treatise with some Latin tract of 
the middle ages. Many such moral instructions, taken from the real 
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or supposed properties of animals, were written in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

XI. Fol. 70. a. “ Aici commenczan aleunas sposicions sobre alcuns 
passages de Sant M', Sobre Johan Crisostomo,.” ‘This tract seems to be 
an abridgment of St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. Matthew. ‘The 
texts commented upon are inserted throughout in rubric. The tract 
is written in double columns as far as fol. 74. b., after which it is 
written across the page in a single column, The work occupies the 
remainder of the volume, and ends fol. 184. a, 

It seems very probable that this is the identical volume which Perrin 
thus describes :—* Item on nous a mis en main un livre de Poésie en 
langue Vaudoise auquel sont les traittés qui suivent: une priere in- 
scripte Novel Confort. Une rithme des quatre sortes de semences 
mentionnées en | Evangile. Une autre intitulée Barque. [Et une ap- 
pellée la Noble Legon, duquel livre fait mention le Sieur de Saincte 
Aldegonde.”* 

v. 


WALDENSIAN TRACTS. 


A small paper volume, six inches by four, containing 10-1 leaves ; 
written in a handwriting of the early part of the sixteenth century ; 
with many marginal notes in French, in a more recent hand, the same 
apparently as that in which similar notes are written in the volume 
described, No. Il. of this catalogue, (British Mag. for April, 1841, 
p- 396.) 

This volume belongs to Archbishop Ussher’s collection, and is now 
marked Class. C. Tab. 5. No. 25. It is in good preservation, but has 
lost some leaves at the end. Its contents are as follow :— 

I. Page 1. “ Ayezo es la causa del departiment d’la gleysa Romana; 
beginning, “ Al nom del nostre segnor Y". Xi. Amen, La causa 
del nre departiment de lunita de la costuma de la romana gleysa, &c.” 

This tract is divided into sections, distinguished by their initial sen- 
tences being written in a larger hand; and it may perhaps be worth 
while to give their subjects here. The first has already been quoted, 
and need not be repeated ; the remainder are as follow :— 


Page 12. La 4. e ultima part de salu. 

Page 13. Lautra part de verita es apella ministerial. 

Page 14. La verita ministerial es departia en 3. part. 

Page 16. Perque sian ordona li ministres exteriors e per qual fin. 

Page 20. Li don dona ali testimoni convenivols. 

Page 21. Qual cosa es lo ministeri principal. 

Page 23. Lobrament de las vertucz perque es dona, 

Page 31. Qual differencia es entre lo sacrament, e la cosa del sacra- 
ment, 

Page 35. Del sacrament del cors e del sang dX. 

Page 37. Semilhament de lautra part del sacrament. 

Page 40. De la Disciplina ecelesiastica, This section has been 


— ee 








* Perrin, p. 59, where he refers to “ Ie Sieur de Saincte Aldegonde en sen 
tableau,” p. 153. 
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printed by Perrin, as the first chapter of the treatise “ De la Discipline 
des Vaudois et Albigeois,” which he has published in the second book 
of his Hist. des Albigeois, p. 225. And this circumstance is probably 
alluded to in the following note, which appears in the modern French 
hand, already mentioned, in the margin of our MS, :—« Discipline, 
Cecy est inseré pour le commencement du traité de la discipline iusque 
la page 55, ou il est dict, Pourquoy il est commendé aux pasteurs de 
vieller.” ‘This reference is to page 55 of the MS., where a chapter 
occurs entitled, Pergue comande a li pastor velhar ; but Perrin has not 
published so large an extract from this treatise. ‘The passage selected 
by him, and which forms chap. i. of the Traité de la Discipline, ter- 
minates on p. 42 of the MS. 

Page 42. En qual modo lo poble se deo haver. 

Page 43. La disciplina a la beata vita avenador. 

Page 45, De la correpcion ecclesiastica, 

Page 54. De la potesta ordonativa. 

Page 55. Perque comande a li pastor velhar. 

Page 66. De la secunda causa del nre departiment. 

Page 79. Si li romana sacerdot son de la generacion. 

Page 81. Qual sia la vita deli modern. lu the margin, “ Vie des 
prestres moderns.” 

Page 89. Si la vita de li present se conven cum li premier. 

Page 139. Qual deo esser la cura papal. ‘There is a passage in this 
part of the tract which I shall transcribe, as it may serve to fix the 
date as well as the locality of the work. My eye was directed to it 
by the following French note in the margin, “ Le Pape na peu iuger 
du Royaume de Boheme.” The original is as follows (p. 145) :-— 

“C. xpt negne se rey e lo regne temporal non esser seo e non con- 
fesse si esser constitui ni iuce ni departonz. D. qual done poesta a 
aquest aversari de x‘. ql liore lo regue de boemia al rey de vngaria 
vivent mathia rey de boemia gl done a lor a questa poesta,” &c. 

The treatise terminates on p. ]85, with the following note, in rubric, 
from which it appears that it was transcribed from an imperfect copy :— 
“ Ayci finis lobra non complia daquest libre per mancament de lex- 
emplar,” - 

II. ‘The next page was originally blank, but there is now written 
on it, in a hand of the seventeenth century, the following note :— 
“Joach. Camerarius in narratione historica de Kcclesiis fratrum in 
Bohemia et Moravia, p. 121. Circiter annum Christi 1489." Then 
follows the extract from Camerarius, which it is not necessary to 
transcribe here. 

The remainder of the voiume, although written in the same hand 
as the preceding portion of it, has a new pagination, and contains, 
“ La epistola al serenissimo Rey lancelau ;” beginning, ‘ Al serenissimo 
princi Rey lancelau a li due, barons e li plus velh del regne, Lo petit 
tropel de li Xians appella per fals nom falsament P.O. V.  Gratia sta 
en dio lo payre e en y". X'. lo filh de lui.” 

The letters « P.O. Vv.” ure interpreted by Perrin (ITistoire des Vaud, 
p. 224), “ Pauvres o Valdes; from which it appears that the authors 
of this letter disclaimed the name of Vaudois, and were therefore pro- 
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bably the people called Picards, or Unitas fratrum. It would seer 
also that the treatise, “ La causa del departiment de la gleysa Ro- 
mana,” from its evident connexion with the letter to Ladislaus, and 
from the passage above quoted, which connects it with Bohemia, is the 
production of the same people, and has been erroneously attributed by 
Perrin and his followers to the Vaudois, properly so called, or Poor 
Men of Lyons.—See the British Magazine for December, 1840, 
p- G10,* 

The letter itself begins thus :—“ Quanta pena sia reposta enaquilh, 
e li qual scandaliczan lo petit cresent en x': e anczo es lo sequent la 
doctrina de lui meseyme, O bon Rey,” &e. 

The same French hand, which Thea already been so often men- 
tioned, has written in the margin, “ Capel dit que cette confession fut 
presentée lan 1508 a Ladislas Roy de Hongrie.” 

The letter occupies eleven closely-written leaves, and ends imper- 
fectly, one leaf or more having been lost at the end of the volume. 

It may be remarked that the volume of which the contents are now 
given must be the identical volume described by Perrin in the follow- 
ing words :—* Item nous avons un livre fort vieux, duquel le titre est, 
Aygo es la causa del nostre despartiment de la gleisa Romana. C'est 
dire, Ceci est la cause pour la quelle nous nous sommes despartis oii 
separés de lHMglse Romaine. In ce volume y a vne KEpistre, ou 
Apologie des Vaudois inseripte La Epistola al Serenissimo Rey Lancelin 
a li Dues, Barons, et a Li plus veil del regne. Lo petit tropel de li Chris- 
tians appella per fuls nom, falsament P.O. 1. Cesta dire Pauvres ou 
Vaudois.’’+ 

It may be said that as the MS. before us was probably not very 
much more than fifty years older than Perrin himself; and as he 
speaks of the manuscript in his possession as “ un livre fort vieux,” it is 
more likely that he was possessed of the ancient original from which the 
Dublin MS. was copied. But it is not easy to understand how a letter 
to King Ladislaus, which was presented in 1508, could be contained 
in a volume that, in 1618, the year in which Perrin’s book was printed, 
might, with that author's notions of Waldensian antiquity, be fairly 
called ‘fort vieux ;” and it happens that there exists a curious piece 
of evidence which clearly shews that the Dublin MS. was the identical 
volume referred to and quoted by Perrin. In his Hist. des Vaudvis, 
p21, he quotes a passage (or rather prints a garbled fragment) from 
p- 235 of the “ Livre des causes de la separation de ’Eglise Rom.” 
It happens, however, that the person who paged the Dublin M&S. made 
a mistake in the 120th page, which he marked 200 instead of 120; 
and this mistake is continued through all the succeeding pages of the 

volume, although it has been subse quently corrected, and the erroneous 
pagination erased—so, however, as to be still legible. But in the 


* In reference to a conjecture made by the learned author of the paper above re- 
ferred to, in his note on |. — I may be pe ‘rmitted to mention that the I pistle to 
Ladislaus does not appear to have any connexion with the documents published tn 
Freber’s Scriptores Rerum Bobemicarum, 

t Perrin, Vaudois, p. 58. See also p. 224. 
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place above referred to, Perrin has made his reference to the original 
and erroneous pagination, although in every other place in which he 
cites the book he cites it by the corrected pages. I very much fear, 
therefore, that when Perrin describes this volume as “un livre fort 
vieux,’ he must be brought in guilty either of a singular degree of 
- ignorance, or of very lamentable dishonesty. 


J. H. Topp. 
Trinity College, Dublin, April 23, 1841. 


THE WALDENSES. 


My prar Sir,—The discussion of the Waldensian question, in the 
British Magazine, has at length led to the production of documents 
which will extricate it from many of its difficulties, I beg, therefore, 
to offer you my very sincere thanks for the space which you have 
allowed me to occupy in your pages ; and to acknowledge, at the same 
time, the service which Dr. ‘Todd has rendered to the cause, by his 
description, in your two last Numbers, of the Waldensian manuscripts, 
preserved in the library of the University of Dublin. 

It is indeed refreshing to find, in the rough and rugged path of con- 
troversy, a few green spots, on which we may rest with confidence, 
and interchange some of those kindnesses which generate mutual 
esteein, 

I have lately been to Ireland to inspect the Waldensian documents ; 
and Dr. Todd not only granted me that unrestricted access to the 
Mss. in the University Library at Dublin which his office of librarian 
enabled him to give, but he also favoured me with much of his valuable 
time, and assisted me in decyphering them. And, more than this, | 
am indebted to him for permission, from the Provost and Fellows of the 
University, to bring away with me (to have them transcribed) “ ‘The 
Wak lensing New Testament” and “The Collection of Letters and 
other Documents relating to the Mission of George Maurel and Pierre 
Masson to Bucer and (Ecolampadius, in 1530;” of which Dr. Todd 
has given so impartial an account in the British “Magazine, No. CXIIL. 

I tind the Ussher Collection of MSS. in Dublin contains the sub- 
stance, if not the counterparts, of almost all the ancient treatises which 
Morl; and deposited in the library at Cambr idge, in volumes, marked 
A, b, C, D, BK, and F, and w hich have been since re moved, nobody 
knows how or when. But I have no reason to think that any of these 
missing books or parchments have found their way to Dublin. The 
portions which Dr. Todd believed he had discovered in the Dublin 


library are transcripts, in a more modern handwriting, of part of 


volumes @ and H1, which are still remaining in the Morland Collection 
at Cambridge. The Ussher Collection of Waldensian MSS, was made 
Iany years before Morland’s. 

A letter from Ussher to Lydyat, in 161], speaks of his search after 
documents to throw light on the history of the Waldenses ; and 


July, 1634, one of the Everton family wrote thus of an interview 
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which he had with Archbishop Ussher :—“J had much private con- 
ference with him; and, after dinner, hee tooke mee into his closete. 
where, although there bee not rerye many bookes, yet those that are, are 
much used and imployed. Herein he shewed mee the whole workes of 
the Waldenses, which are verye rare; they cost him 221. sterling. The y 
are in folio and octavo, about ten or twelve volumes. The languay: 
wherein they are printed is a miscellaneous language, mixt French and 
Spanish ; these were sent him from a councellor in Fraunce, as alsoe « 
copie of the plotis, and designes, and proceedings of the Inquisiteors in 
F’raunce.’’* 

As far as | can judge, most of the parchments and papers in the 
Ussher Collection of Waldensian MSS. contain copies from more 
uncient documents, Some few may be originals ; but the New Testa- 
ment, for example, completed in 1522, is ‘unquestionably transcribed 
from the Grenoble Codex of the thirteenth century, or from the same 
archetype. 

The collection of letters relating to the mission of Maurel and 
Masson to the Swiss and German Reformers, is a translation, in the 
Waldensian dialect, of the correspondence, which was originally con- 
ductedin Latin. In fact, Gilles, the Waldensian historian, relates that 
Perrin was supplied with translations, and other materials for his his- 
tory, by the Piedmontese pastors, especially by a pastor of Angrogna ; 
and this confirms Dr. ‘Todd's opinion, that the little book containing 
the substance of the Maurel Correspondence is the identical “ Livre 
de George Morel” described by Perrin, and out of which he cited seve- 
ral passages.t ‘The discrepancies between Maurel’s account of Wal- 
densian doctrine and discipline, and the representations which are 
given in other relations, in that of Archbishop Claude Seyssel, for ex- 
ample, admit of explanation. Maurel and Masson were pastors of 
two of the scattered congregations of French Waldenses, and described 
the condition of the French Waldensians. Claude Seyssel’s statements, 
on the other hand, relate to the Waldenses of the ‘alleys of Piedmont 
only, whose loc ality and franchises enabled them to abide " a more 
settled and consistent form of chureh government than their bretliren 
on the western side of the Alps. 

With respect to other MSS,, also, in the Ussher Collection, | ob- 
served that many different treatises were written out on pages of a 
uniform size, to make up into a volume, such as that which contains 
the “ Liber Virtutum,” or Book of Virtues, and other tracts on a 

variety of subjects, Perrin makes reference to this volume under 
—_ ‘different titles, “Livre des Vertus,” np. 16, 17, 24, 57, 182; 

‘Almanach Spirituel,”” pp. 1&8, 20, 79, 211, 217; « Lumiere et thresor 
‘“ la foy, pp. 24, 25, 201. L agree with Dr. Todd in thinking that 
“a careful Comp arison of the se MSS. w yd] certatiuly throw much light on 
the manner in which the documents published by Perrin, Morland, and 








* This statement is taken from the Christian Examiner, vol. ii. p. 219. - 
t In page 106, Perrin refers to “* George Morel en ses Memoires, p. 545” and in 
the MS. Book of the Correspondence which peesed between the two pastors and the 
reformers we find, in p, 54, so altered from fol, 27, the very passage to which L’erria 
directs attention, 
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Leger, were compiled.” I have now seen enough to believe that these 
writers made an unskilful and an unfaithful use of the materials which 
fell into their hands, and that they unfairly endeavoured to shew there- 
from that the ancient Waldenses held tenets nearer to the doctrine 
and discipline of the German and Swiss Reformers than was really the 
fact. 

The inspection of the Ussher MSS. satisfies me, at the same time, 
that a case will be made out, favourable alike to the antiquity and re- 
ligious character of the community of sub-Alpine Christians, in the 
Cottian Alps, especially in the v: alleys of Piedmont. 

Dr. Todd thinks that some of these treatises may be “ identified 
with something which already exists in Latin.” 1 think so, too; but 
Iam of opinion that they have come down from a purer and earlier 
period than the middle ages; and that the very tracts of the middle 
ages, Which they resemble, Wicliffe’s Trialogus* among the rest, con- 
tain the substance of passages in some of the ancient Fathers. I be- 
lieve the originals of most of the oldest of these Waldensian documents 
to have been the celebrated translations from Scripture, and from the 
ancient Fathers, made by Waldo between the years 1178 and 1189— 
that is, before Waldo was excommunicated from the Latin church, and 
whilst he was a reformer and a protester against her errors, being yet 
within her bosom. 

At that time the Christian communities, also, of the Cottian Alps, 
since called territoriadly and ecclesiastically the Waldenses, had not 
separated from the provincial churches under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of Turin and Embrun. They may be compared with the 
Wesleyan methodists of the last century. There was then no occasion 
for them to separate or “to come out,” because, under the security of 
chartered franchises+ peculiar to themselves, they might protest in 
safety against the errors of Romanism, and be witnesses of the truth 
on the great principles, which afterwards became the basis of the 
Reformation. 

lor the use of these people, therefore, Waldo was likely to have 
translations of holy writ, and of sacred treatises, made in the vernacular 
tongue of their country—one of the dialects of the Romaunt, The 
Romaunt was the universal language of the sub-Alpine and Pyrenean 
regions, and of the south of France, and the language in which some 
of Waldo’s translations were made. JV ulter Mappes says that Waldo 
translated into the Gallic; Stephen of Bourbon, into the Romaunt. 
Mach meant probably the same. That Waldo did make’ such trans- 
lations of Scripture, and of treatises of the ancient Fathers, which bear 
Witness against Romish corruptions, is clear, on the authority of writers 
who were contemporary, or nearly so, with Waldo, and who shew 





a 


In the third book of Wicliffe’s Trialogus, the seven mortal sins, and their reme- 
dies. are placed in the same order as they appear in a treatise in the MS, closet of 
the library of the dean and chapter of Durham, which seems to have been collected 
from the Latin fathers. 


t See “ Historie Patria Monumenta.” Chartarum, tomus i. passim, This volume 


Was published at Turin by the Royal Historical Commnission, 1536, 
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that he proceeded in his work of reformation without losing sight of 
order and concurrent antiquity. | 

Walter Mappes relates that he was present at the Lateran Council 
held under Alexander IIL, in 1189, and there saw the Valdesians, who 
were so called from their primate Valdo, a citizen of Lyons; and who 
presented a volume to the pope, written in the Gallic tongue, which 
contained the text and glosses of the Book of Psalms, and several other 
Books of the Old and New Testaments.* ‘The author of the Chronicle 
of Laon confirms this by stating that Waldo was present at that council, 
and that the pope embraced him.t+ 

Reiner represents Waldo as having conduced to the teaching of 
Scripture in the vulgar tongue.f 

Moneta states that Waldo went to the pope, and promised to con- 
form his teaching to that of the four doctors, Ambrose, Augustin, 
Gregory, and Jerome.§ 

Stephen of Bourbon’s evidence is still more express; he affirms, on 
the authority of one of the translators employed by Waldo, who was 
then alive, and communicated the information to him, that Waldo 
had translations made of Scripture, (in Romaunt, “7% Romano,” and 
the Vulgar tongue, “ in vulgaro,”) and of passages out of the ancient 
Fathers, which he collected together in volumes under their several 
heads, and called them “ Sentences.”’|| Stephen adds, that when 
Waldo and his followers were banished from Lyons, they went into 





* “ Vidimus in Concilio Romano sub Alexandro Papa tertio celebrato Valdesios 
homines ydiotas illiteratos a primate ipsorum Valde dictos, qui fuerat civis Lugduni 
super Rodanum, qui librum Domino Pape prasentaverunt lingua conscriptum Gal- 
lic, in quo textus et glosa Psalterii plurimorumque legis utriusque librorum con- 
tinebantur.”—MS., Bod. 851. 


t “Anno Domini 1178, Concilium Lateranense a Papa Alexandro bujus nominis 
tertio celebratur. Damnavit boc Concilium hwreses et omnes hwreticorum fautores, 
necnon et defensores. Valdesium amplexatus est Papa approbans votum quod fecerat 
voluntariw paupertatis, inbibens eidem ne vel ipse aut socii sui predicationis officium 
presumerent, nisi rogantibus sacerdotibus.”—Bouquet Recueil des Hist., vol. xii. 
p. 682 

t ‘‘ Cum autem esset aliquantulum literatus, Novi Testamenti textum docuit eos 
vulgariter ; pro qua temeritate cum fuisset reprehensus, contempsit, et ccepit insis- 
tere doctrine sux dicens discipulis suis; quod Clerus, quando male vite esset, in- 
videret sancta vite ipsorum, et doctrinx.”—Bib, Patr. Tom. IV. P. ii. 749. Paris, 
1624. 

§ ** Vos venistis a Valdesio, dicatis unde ipse venit ; constat quod non nisi a I’apa 
Romane Ecclesiw ; ergo Papa est solus hwres Ecclesia primitive. Si autem dicant 
quod non sit a Papa ; ad quid ergo venit ad Papam? et promisit servare quatuor Doc- 
tores, scilicet Ambrosium, Augustinum, Gregorium, et Hieronymum, et sic accepit 
a Papa predicationis officium, cujus rei testimonium facile potest inveniri,”—Moneta 
Contra Valdenses, lib, 5, c. i. p. 402. Editio Kicchini. Rome, 1743. 


| ** Quidam dives rebus in dicta urbe dictus Waldensis audiens evangelia, cum 
non esset multum literatus, curiosus intelligere quid dicerent, fecit pactum cum dictis 
sacerdotibus, alteri ut transferret ei in vulgari, alleri ut scriberet que ille dictaret, 
quod fecerunt: similiter multos libros Dibliaw, et auctoritates sanctorum multas per 
titulos congregatas, quas sententias appellabant.—Step, de Borbone apud Echart 
Script. Ord. Prad., vol. 1. p. 192. It was a very common practice in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to select miscellaneous passages from the Fathers, and to 
transcribe them in scrolls, which formed one volume or bundle, Many of these are 
preserved in the MSS, library at Durham. 
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Lombardy and Provence, and joined themselves to heretics, among 
whom they sowed error and imbibed error.* 


‘The mention of Lombardy and Provence connectively identifies the 


Waldensian region, which formed part of Lombardy} on one side of 


the Alps, and of Provence on the other side of the Alps. And that 
this region was infected with what was called heresy before Waldo 
went thither appears first on the evidence of Peter of Clugny,t who, 
distinctly speaking of this locality, wrote in the years 1127 and 1143 
against the heretics of the diocese of Embrun; and, secondly, of a 
passage in vol. 3 of Historie Patria Monumenta, which states that 
the whole of that mountain territory was infected with heresy in 
LIGAS 

Many of the books and treatises in the Dublin collection of Wal- 
densian MSS. offer internal evidence of having been translated into 
the Waldensian dialect at a time previous to the separation from 
Rome. The New Testament, for example, is evidently a translation 
from a version in use in the Latin church,|| for it contains the follow- 
ing readings :—“ Lo filh de la rergena,’”’ Matt. viii. 20, and wherever 
the words the Son of man occur in our version. “ Ma Yeshu regardant 
en li seo deciple dis a Simont Peyre Si lo tes frayre,” &c. An interpo- 
lation between the L4th and 15th verses of Matt. xviii. 

There are also many treatises in the collection which, when more 
closely examined, will, | am convinced, be identified with passages in 
the ancient Fathers, especially Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Gre- 
gory. I earnestly beg, therefore, with Dr. ‘Todd, that some learned 
reader will turn his attention to this subject, and assist us in tracing 
them to their rightful sources. ; 

At this moment, not having the MSS. before me, and being too far 
from public libraries to make an accurate investigation, I can only 
state that I have found myself closely on the track of some of them. 
Take the following as samples :—- 

The paper volume of the Dublin Waldensian MSS., C, 5, 22. de- 
scribed by Dr. Todd, British Mag., No. CXIV., pp. 502—511, and 
called by Perrin, “ Almanach Spirituel,” ‘ Liber Vertutum,"4) and 
“ Lumiére et Thresor de la Foi,” is a fasciculus of treatises. After 
fol. 94 follows a chapter on the remedies of sins of the tongue, “ Lo 














* « Postea in Provincie terra et Lombardia cum aliishereticis se admiscentes, et 


errorem eorum bibentes et serentes heretici sunt judicati ecclesix infestissim1.”’— 
Ibid. 

t In those days the whole of the country of Piedmont, up to the summit of the 
Cottian Alps, was included under the name of Lombardy. 


t See Bib. Patr. vol. 12, pars. 2, p. 208, ed, Col, 1618. 


A 


§ See Storia delle Alpi Marittime, Hist. Pat. Mon. 1829, p. 544. 

|| Waldo’s assistants were ecclesiastics, according to Stepben ot Bourbon :—** In- 
cepit autem illa secta per bunc modum, secundim quod ego a pluribus qui priores 
eorum viderunt, et a sacerdote illo qui satis honoratus erat et dives 1n civitate Lug- 
dunensi et amicus Fratrum nostrorum, qui dictus fuit Bernardus Ydros, qui cum 
esset juvenis et scriptor, scripsit dicto Waldensi priores libros pro pecunia in 
Romano quos ipsi habuerunt, transferente, et dictante ei Stephano de Ansa, qui 
postea beneficiatus in Ecclesia majore Lugdunensi.” oe 

€ Inthe Appendix of the sixth volume of the Benedictin edition of Augustin a 
Work is inserted, with the title, Liber de Conflictu Vittorum et Virtutum, 
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remedi contra lo peeca de la lenga.” With fol. 119 begins the first of 
several chapters on the seven deadly sins, in the following order— 
“ Superbia,” (or Vana Gloria,) “ Hnvtdia,” “ Ira,” “ Tristicia,’ 

Avaricia,”’ “ Golicia,’ “ Luxuria’ 

In the MSS. Library at Durham, there is a volume containing four. 
teen tracts. B. II. 4, principally taken from the works of Chrysostom, 
Augustin, Jerome, and Gregory. ‘They are all written by the saine 
hand; and Rudd, in his catalogue, made between the years 1707 and 
1725, calls them MSS. about 400 years old, i.e., written between 1307 
and 1325, or thereabouts. No. IL. is thus described :—* De veneno 
(peccati) et remedio ejus, sic incipit. Ratio veneni potissime convenit 
peccato. Auctoris nomen non apponitur. Agitur hic de 7 Capitalibus 
Peccatis, quibus singulis Remedium proponitur.  Scilicet, Superbia, Hu- 
militas. Invidie, Charitas. Ire, Patientia. Accidia,* (rn Axnéca,) 
Prudentia. Avariciea, Restiintio, Gulia, Abstinentia. Luxuria, Con- 
tinentia.’ It is a remarkable coincidence, that the order of the seven 
deadly sins should be the same in the Waldensian and in the Durham 
manuscript. 

In another Durham volume of MSS., containing five tracts, B. 1V. 
42, No. 2, is thus described—“ Excerpta Patribus Latinis de Septem 
Vitiis Mortalibus. Sic incipiunt. Intentio nostra in isto opere est col- 
ligere, de libris originalium 4 Doctorum, (Augustini, sctlicet Hieronymi, 
«lmbrosii, Gregorii,) et copulare sub compendio dicta eorum, et primo de 
mortalibus 7 peccalis.” 

These are curious facts to help us to identify the age and character 
of the MSS. in circulation among the Waldenses. Moneta and Ste- 
phen de Bourbon both attest that Waldo sent forth his translations of 
Scripture with passages from the ancient fathers. Moneta names 
those fathers—Ambrose, Augustin, Gregory, and Jerome, But it was 
not an unusual practice in the middle ages to select passages from 
these fathers for transcription. There are proofs of it, as I have 
shewn, still existing in the MSS. Library at Durham. 

To follow this clue in our labyrinth :— 

In the Dublin vol. of Waldensian MSs., C. 5, 22, “ e the back 
of fol. 120,” says Dr. Podd, “there isa els apter entitled in rubric la 
( fren ia, beginning, « Autre pecca eys de Superbia oni non es de li 
sept peeca mortal. Enayma dis Ambroys, Cubilicia non se po partir de 
superbia.” Waldo selected sentences from Ambrose. ‘The Durham 
MSS. contain extracts from Ambrose in treatises, some of which, 
Rudd says, were as old as the time of William of C areleph, who died 
Bishop of Durham, 1096. 


* Itis singular, that in Wicliffe’s Trialogus, liber 3, the same word accidia occurs, 
for tristitia. But was not Wicliffe more likely to borrow from a MS. at Durham, oF 
its archetype, than Rudd to be ignorant that the Durham MS., which is tied up with 
treatises of orthodox Fathers, should be the work of the heterodox Wicliffe? Be- 
sides, all of the same fasciculus were written, says Rudd, “ ab eadem manu—ante 
annos cireiter 400 ;” and at the beginning of it, ‘e cot libraria Monachor Dunelm. 
The copies of the Pri: logus are very rare. Could it have e scaped all the editors and 
collectors of Wicliffe’s works, and all the deans, prebendaries, and librari ins ot 
Durham, that at D nh im there was partof the Prialogus to be seen in manuscript 
But a coll ition of the MSS. with the Lrialog us will shew. 
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Augustin wrote treatises “ De Mendacio,” “ Contra Mendacium ;” one 
of which begins, “ Afagna questio est de Mendacio, quae nos in ipsis 
quotidiants actibus sepe disturbat.”’ 

Fol. 172. A tract on the punishment of hell; beginning, “ 4 lenfern 
es mancament de tot ben, e habundancia de tot mal?’ Augustin has a 
treatise, “ De Pena Inferni.” 

lol. 173. On Paradise. “ De li ben del paradis ;” beginning, “ Tota. 
humana eloquencia non es sufficient a recointar de la lausor.”— Vol. 830, 
“ Goy de Paradis.” Augustin wrote treatises on this subject, “ De 
Gaudiis Paradisi,” “ Quastio de Paradiso,” “ De Gaudio Electorum et 
damnatorum supplicio.”” Ambrose also wrote an epistle, “ De Paradiso.” 

Fol. 242—251, “ De la Penitencia.” Vol. 247. “ Falsa Penitentia.” 
lol, 254. “ Penttencia vera.” Augustin wrote “ De vera et falsa peni- 
tentia Liber.”” 

Ambrose also wrote an epistle, “ De Penitentia.”’ 

Kol. 801. “ Dt lk & Pensier.” Can this be part of Augustin’s 
Kipistle, or Treatise, “ De octo questionibus” ? 

Fol. 885. Sermon beginning,  O frayres sabent a quest temp, car 
hora es ta a nos levar del sopu.” 

There is a sermon in the Durham collection of MSS., attributed to 
Augustin, from the text, Rom. xiii. 12. 

Fol. 150. “ Sermon d’Erodiana ; beginning, “ Mnaquel temp herode 


Kol. 133 of the Dublin vol. C. 5. 22. hasa chapter entitled Meczonia, 


fey pilhar e ligar e encarcerrar Joh, buptista.” 


St. Chrysostom has a sermon on the beheading of John the Baptist. 

lol, 8353. Sermon on the Nativity; beginning, “ Aca Yeshu fossa na 
en bellem @iuda en li dia de herode lo rey.” St. Gregory has a sermon 
on this text, Matt. ii. 1. 

Fol, 158. “ Li parlar del phillosophe.” 

Mol. 171. “ Deli parlar d alcun Doctors.” 

“The doctors quoted are Seneca, Jerome, Augustin, Basil, and the 
Decretum.” 

The Durham volume of MSS., B. II., 20, said to be written about 
the year 1307—1325, contains No. 17, “ Sententi@ quorundam Philo- 
sophorum.” No. 17, Proverbia Seneca. “ as sequuntur sententia 
aliee achristiano aliquo conscripte.”’ 

I think I have now pointed out marks enough to direct to further 
inquiry, and to give weight to my coujectures that many of the Wal- 
densian MSS. in the Dublin Collection were translations made by 
Waldo between 1173 and 1179, for the sub-Alpine community pro- 
testing against the errors of the Latin church; and that Waldo made 
the same use of the four Latin kathers, Ambrose, Augustin, Jerome, 
and Gregory, which was the usual practice in the middle ages, before 
and after his time—viz., to transcribe passages from ancient authorities, 
and make them up ina miscellaneous fasciculus. ag | 

More might have been done, if I had been writing in the Mss, 
closet at Durham, with the Dublin volume C, 5. 22. in my hands, and 
with the folios of the Fathers within reach ; but these remarks have 
been hazarded, to put the learned upon a critical investigation of the 
subject. 
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In a second letter, written last month to the British Magazine, my 
friend, Dr. Todd, at the same time that he allows that the line of the 
Noble Lesson which contains its supposed date, 1100, is not an interpo- 
lation, alluding, I suppose, to the particular copy, and not to the original, 
speaks of the absurdity of calling the Genevan Codex of the Noble 
Lesson a MS. of the twelfth century. He assigns it to 1450, or there- 
abouts. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Mr. Senebier 
and Mr. Raynouard have pronounced it to be their opinion that the 
Genevan MS. is a document of the twelfth century ; and the author of 
the papers “ On the Poems of the Poor of Lyons’ concludes that the 
original of the Noble Lesson was composed in, or shortly after, the 
year 1200.”—(See Brit. Mag. No, J12, p. 264.) 

We are advancing towards the truth, notwithstanding our present 
disagreement. 
I remain, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, W.S. GiLty. 
Norham Vicarage, May 15, 1841. 


THE VERBUM VETUSTUM, SWEDENBORG, AND BARRUEL. 


Sir,—On reading your correspondent’s letter, there is one particular 
part which it may be useful to notice. He says, that “ from Job’s 
time to Swedenborg’s the doctrine of correspondences had been 
hidden ;” and after a quotation from Swedenborg he observes, “ Let 
us ponder why the science of correspondences is made entirely to end 
with Job. It is simply because the Book of Job, having no reference 
to the Levitical church and Jaw, has been usually regarded as a patri- 
archal scripture anterior to the law-giving. ‘ The Book of Job, having 
no reference to the Levitical church and law, which was a book of 
the ancient church, is full of correspondences,’ The science of divine 
truth came to an utter end where the cyclus of Jewish and Christian 
scriptures commenced.” From these remarks your correspondent pro- 
ceeds to infer that Swedenborg utterly rejects the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures ; that if wisdom be concealed in any part of the Bible, such 
as the Book of Job, by reason of its correspondences, it is only because 
that portion does not belong to the Bible, but to the V’erbum Vetustum, 
which your correspondent maintains is neither more nor less than a 
pagan production, belonging as it does to the inhabitants of Chinese 
Tartary, who are notoriously pagans.* Of all the ridiculous things 
which your correspondent has written against Swedenborg, I should 
be inclined to give this the pre-eminence. It is true that Swedenborg 
says, that from the time of Job the doctrine of correspondences had 
been hidden, but he does not say that from the time of Job the doctrine 
of correspondences had ceased to exist. On the contrary, he shews 
how, in the Levitical law and in the prophets, it had been revived, 
and how, in these, its principles were realized, in a manner much 





——— 
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* Whence does vour correspondent derive all this very positive information about 
the inhabitants of Chinese Tartary ? 
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more perfect than in the Book of Job; so that the Levitical law is 


written upon far higher principles of correspondence than the book of 


Job, being thus a part of the word of God in the strictest sense of the 
terms, which the Book of Job is not. Hence Swedenborg observes 
in the Arcana 3540, “ That the Book of Job is a book of the ancient 
church is evident from the representative and significative style in 
which it is written ; but it is not of those books which are called the 
law and the prophets, because it hath not an internal sense which 
treats only of the Lord and his kingdom ; it is this alone which makes 
a book of the genuine word.” Thus we see that the Book of Job has 
not a divinely internal sense, or one which treats of the Lord and his 
kingdom ; it is only a book of the ancient church treating indeed of 
spiritual things, but not of essentially divine truths; it is also a book 
written by mere correspondences, as was the custom with the ancient 
church, but still written at a time when the science of correspondence 
had already begun to be obscured, so that, as he says, it is not written 
in a continuous series, or is not susceptible of a connected interpre- 
tation in regard to its spiritual sense. Thus we see, that in placing 
the law and the prophets before Job instead of after, Swedenborg has 
stated directly the contrary of what your correspondent has affirmed. 
Your correspondent, however, has very consistently supported a false 
assertion by a false fact. He aflirms that Swedenborg has adduced 
the Book of Job as a part of the Verbum Vetustum, which he gratui- 
tously assumes to be a mere pagan book. Now, if he will do me the 
favour to look back to his own quotation from Swedenborg, he will 
find that the Book of Job is adduced by Swedenborg as a book of the 
ancient church ; and wherever I can trace any notice of the Book of 
Job in the writings of Swedenborg, it is always adduced as a book of 
the ancient church, Where, then, is your correspondent’s authority 
for asserting that Swedenborg says that the Book of Job is part of the 
Verbum Vetustum? So far from its being part of the ancient word, 
he distinctly affirms that, strictly speaking, it is not part of the word 
at all, whether ancient, Jewish, or Christian, because it does not con- 
tain a divinely internal sense. Your correspondent has been con- 
founding two perfectly different things, namely, a book of the ancient 
church and a book of the ancient word. The ancient church of God 
had their books as well as we; but it no more follows that those books 
formed a part of the ancient word of God, than that the writings of 
the fathers form a part of our Scriptures. It is true that, in the pri- 
mitive ages of the world, Swedenborg says books were written on the 
principle of correspondences ; still they are no more therefore a part 
of the Word of God than supposing a writer in the present day should 
express his own thoughts on spiritual things by correspondences, the 
book which he wrote would for this reason be a part of our Scriptures. 
Your correspondent, therefore, has committed a complete mistake ; 
and one of such a nature as to make it obvious that he has been 
writing upon a subject which he has not attentively examined, 

With regard to the Books of the Verbum Vetustum, such as the 
Book of Jasher, the Wars of Jehova, &c., Swedenborg expressly says 
that these have a divinely internal sense, and are not a mere pagan 
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production, as your correspondent intimates, because they treat of the 
victories of the Lord over the powers of darkness, and contain essen- 
tially divine truths, which, as he affirms, the Book of Job does not. 
Your correspondent’s last ‘letter upon this subject is therefore wrong 
from beginning to end; wrong not only in detail, but in the very 
nature of the general argument. rom all that he has written upon 
the subject, one might naturally conclude that the Oxford writers are 
only a society of Rosicrucians; for the only argument that he has 
brought forward to shew that Swedenborg is a Rosicrucian is, that 
Swedenborg believes that in Scripture there is an internal sense, and 
that the books of the Word of God are written upon a system of cor- 
respondences.* Now, I affirm, that before your correspondent attacks 
Swedenborg upon this subject, he must demolish Number 89; depend 
upon it, that whenever the occasion may require, the Swedenborgians 
will have something to say upon this matter, and that they feel very 
grateful for the valuable assistance afforded them by the Oxford 
Tractarians. I repeat, therefore, that before your correspondent at- 
tacks Swedenborg upon the subject of correspondences, he must de- 
molish the Fathers and Number 89. Sooner or later this question will 
come into discussion. In what I say, I speak advisedly, and with the 
view of drawing towards it the serious attention of the Oxford writers. 
Let any one compare the treatise on the Plenary Inspiration of Serip- 
ture, by the Swedenborgian writer, Mr. Noble, and the tract on the 
Mysticism of the Fathers, by the Oxford writer, and let him then ask 
whether the latter has not granted all the leading principles for which 
the former has contended. It is in vain to close one’s eyes to this 
important subject ; the better way is to look at it fully in the face. 

I next proceed to the charge affecting Swedenborg’s personal cha- 
racter. ‘The prime minister, Count Hopken, was accused of inter- 
cepting the letter to the queen, and communicating its contents to 
Swedenborg. As this was a charge seriously involving the character 
of this minister, it was officially contradicted, and the story declared 
to be pure invention ; but your correspondent says, though it was de- 
nied that the letter was intercepted, it was not denied that the letter 
had been read. ‘To which I reply, that the most positive denial is 
given to the charge involving in any shape the integrity either of the 
prime minister or of Swedenborg. Besides, it is neither fair nor 
honourable, after a charge has been brought forward in distinct terms, 
and as distinctly denied, to say that it took no notice of the charge 
brought forward by your correspondent fifty years afterwards, in 
another shape. But no matter; the charge is denied in any shape in 
which it involves the character even of Swedenborg or of Count Hop- 
ken, and the whole story politely asserted to be a gross falsehood. 

Now, there are two important points connected with this subject, 
which I would wish to notice. First, as to the time when accusations 
against Swedenborg began to be made—Down to the period in which 


we ae ee 





* To charge the works of Swedenborg with Rosicrucianism, because some losi- 
crucians read and professed to believe them, is just as fair as to charge Christianity 
with Gnosticism, because some Gnostics professed to read and believe our Scriptures. 
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he began to profess to hold communication with the spiritual world, 
not a voice was lifted up, as far as I can find, but in testimony to his 
morality, learning, talents, and piety. But when, under the influence 
of this alleged intercourse, he began to say, that in the spiritual world 
the Jesuits were often avowed atheists, that the Calvinists often pro- 
pounded blasphemies against the Creator, that the Lutherans held 
many false doctrines, and that both the Roman and Protestant 
churches had come to their end, then, for the first time, and all on a 
sudden, no accusation against him could be too gross for the credulity 
of some of these parties. 

But, secondly, these accusations are founded upon alleged anecdotes 
concerning Swedenborg’s professed intercourse with the other world, 
which are nowhere to be found in his writings, which he never 
recorded, and to which no Swedenborgian attaches any particular im- 
portance ; consequently, which have nothing whatever to do with the 
truth or untruth of the principles maintained in his philosophical and 
theological works. I mention this because, as the present controversy 
has been chiefly in regard to these alleged anecdotes, and as exclu- 
sively dwelling upon any one subject is apt to confer upon that 
subject an exclusive importance, your readers should be upon their 
guard against supposing that the evidence in support of Swedenborg’s 
principles rests in any manner upon these anecdotes, 

I will now proceed to the subject of the Abbé Barruel :— 

In a former letter I had stated that the Abbé had slyly written upon 
the principle, that whatever was not Popery was Jacobinism, and that 
this was the ground of his opposition to Swedenborg. Your corres- 
pondent replied, “ As to the Abbé slyly treating everything as Jaco- 
binism which was not popery, L conceive that no man of letters ever 
incurred a less well-grounded charge. ‘The substitution of le philoso- 
phisme for Protestantism in Germany and France is pointed out by 
him ; but he does not seek to identify them,” Nay, but the Abbe 
does actually seek to shew, or rather takes for granted, that the philo- 
sophism of the Revolution originated out of the Protestantism of the 
Reformation; in other words, that the revolution arose from the 
Reformation, or that Jacobinism arose out of protestantism; that 

Protestantism consequently contains all its elements. The fact is, that 
so many members of the church of Rome became implicated in the 
infidelity of the Revolution, that a book written by a staunch member 
of this church, and which should attempt to clear her character from 
the imputation under which it lay, could not fail to be highly accept- 
able; and certain it is that this desideratum made its appearance under 
the title of Memoirs ofthe History of Jacobinism. ‘The first volume is 
dedicated to an exposure of what is called “ antichristian conspiracy,’ 
i.e., to a sort of secret association of certain literary characters, with a 
view to overthrow Christianity. Now, observe the general design / of 
the work. The infidelity which overspread France is assumed to be 
the result of this conspiracy. Not a word is said of any antecedent 
infidelity ; nota syllable on the subject of the corruption of the church 
of Rome, All is laid to the account of this conspiracy. And who is 
suid to be the chief agent in this conspiracy ? Voltaire. He is the 
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hero of the first volume. Whence did Voltaire acquire his infidel 
notions? Had his ideas been influenced by the degraded state of 
religion in France? Oh! no; how could this be? The Abbé, in 
introducing his hero, takes care to tell us that Voltaire came over to 
England. “ At a time,” says he, “ when licentiousness in opinion still 
met with obstacles in France, he (Voltaire) sought an asylum in 
England. He there found men whom the writings of Shattesbury, 
commented on by Bolingbroke, had trained up to deism. He mistook 
them for philosophers,” &c.—Page 3, voli... The Abbé observes, that 
when at college in France, the infidelity of Voltaire was checked by a 
Jesuit; and then he takes care to repeat, a little afterwards, that 
England was the place where he first conceived a possibility of success ; 
that Condorcet had said, “'There it was, in Hngland, that Voltaire 
swore to dedicate his life to the accomplishment of that project ; and 
he has kept his word.”—Ibid. p. 6. If, now, Voltaire owed his infi- 
delity to the philosophers in England, whence did these philosophers 
derive it? Mark the significant words of the following sentence :— 
“¢ Whatever may be the reason, the English also have their books against the Chris- 
tian religion; they have their Collins, their Hobbes, their W oolstons, and many 


others, where in substance is to be found all that our French sophisters have only 
repeated after their way, that is to say, with that art which adapts everything to 
the most vulgar minds.” —Ibid. p- 258, 

What can be the meaning of—/WVhatever be the reason? All this is 
explained in page 4, where, speaking of philosophism, he says— 

“ Such an error may constitute a sect; the history of ancient Jacobinism demon- 
strates that the sect existed long since; but it had shrunk back to its dark abodes, 
when Voltaire appeared, Such an error (philosophism) may be that of a few indivi- 
duals. Many of the same sort bad been broached during the two last centuries. Nu- 
merous were the sects which had sprung from Luther and Calvin, each making its 
partial attack on the ancient tenets of Christianity, when at length there arose a set 
of men attacking them all, and they would believe nothing. At first they were styled 
libertines, the only name they deserved. Voltaire might everywhere have met with 
some of those men, (viz., sects sprung from Lutherand Calvin,) and more particularly 
at Paris under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, who was himself a monster of 
libertinism ; but feeling the necessity of religion for the state, would not suffer it to 
be attacked in their publications. It wasin England, it is true, where, under their 
Collins and their Hobbes, the libertines first styled themselves philosophers, and 
assumed the airs of deep thought—probably from some impious productions, which 
in any other part of Christendom would have enjoyed neither equal publicity nor 
impunity.” 

Now, can anything be more clear, than that the Abbé trac@& up 
Jacobinism to the sects sprung from Luther and Calvin, some indivi- 
duals of which were to be found everywhere, who could not publish 
their infidel works at Paris, but who could do so in England, the land 
of protestantism, the protector of the right of private judgment, and the 
advocate of toleration? Jn any other part of Christendom, France and 
Paris being particularly specified, such impious productions would not 
have enjoy ved equal publicity or ‘impunity. Thus Voltaire comes to 
England, having had his infidelity checked in France, but encouraged 
and confirmed in England, by the libertines or sect of Jacobins which 
had sprung from Luther and Calvin. I shall take no notice of the 
kind and complimentary notices which the Abbé occasionally takes of 
Kngland, so as to render the pill as agreeable as possible ; nor will I 
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say how he sympathizes with the protestants for the injury their religion 
experienced from the hands of the Jacobins, (who had sprung, be it 
remembered, from Luther and Calvin); I will not say how the Abbé 
bewails the suppression of the convents and monasteries, as if they 
were sO many arks of truth and holiness; 1 will say nothing of his 
lamentations over the suppression of the Jesuits, as ifinfidelity had not 
begun its work in France, till the sects sprung from Luther and Calvin 
had succeeded in suppressing an order, in whose destruction was in- 
volved that of the Christian religion; I will say nothing of his denun- 
ciations of that reason which would examine and reject certain 
mysteries of the church, which Rome had ever held as the most 
sacred; I will say nothing of what the Abbé did recollect, but only 
something of what he did not recollect. He did not recollect, that, 
long before the Reformation, (as is confirmed by the Bishop of 
Durham, )— 


“ Infidelity, even in the very bosom of the church, was in several instances noto- 
rious and undisguised. Indeed, in no part of Christendom did gross atheism prevail 
so much as in Italy and even in Rome itself, in the college of cardinals, and under 
the patronage of popes, With this general corruption and apostasy was connected 
such a system of authority both temporal and spiritual, as rendered it impracticable, 
while that system continued, to liberate mankind from their deplorable thraldom. 
Persecution, calumny, and sophistry, were the engines employed by Papal, as they 
had formerly been by Pagan Rome, against all who endeavoured to enlighten man- 
kind with the pure knowledge of the gospel. According to the strong language of 
the Apocalypse, Rome was drunk witb the blood of the martyrs.” 


I should be glad to know in what part ofthe “ Memoirs of Jacobinism” 


it would be possible to introduce these observations of the Bishop of 


Durham. Perhaps they would come most appropriately after the 
Abbe’s lament over the loss of the Jesuits. And is this,x—the Abbé 
who has given so faithful an account of the origin of Jacobinism, who 
has so conscientiously traced it up to Protestantism—is this, I say, the 
man who has so calumniated the Protestant church, whose fidelity 
and honesty your correspondent would applaud when he speaks of 
Swedenborgianism? Barruel, it is true, charges atheism upon the 
works of Swedenborg, but, by attributing Jacobinism to the Reforma- 
tion, he charges it wholesale upon the Protestant church. Nor do J 
see how a staunch member of the church of Rome would be likely to 
take any other view of the subject; he would naturally attribute the 
abuse of reason at the Revolution to that right of its free exercise 
maintained by the Reformers, insisted on by Swedenborg, and 
denounced by the church of Rome. 

I will now conclude this controversy, if your correspondent will 
allow me, by the following ominous passage extracted from the last 
Monthly Review, in which an article of upwards of thirty pages is de- 
dicated to the life and character of Swedenborg:— 


“ Nevertheless, we would not conceal that Swedenborg’s merits have been ridicu- 
lously underrated. Too long has there been a fashion, at once unphilosopbical and 
irreligious, of branding with the epithets of fool, madman, impostor, a man of blame- 
less sanity and undoubted genius,—who, if he lost anything for himself by not 
taking another path than that he followed 50 perseveringly, yet made the world a 
gainer at once, by putting it in possession of his own remarkable case, and by 
achieving the consummation of all purely scientific theory,—perbaps, we might add, 
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of all inductive science whatever, A reaction, however, is fast coming ; what was 
simply unjust in the world’s treatment of this great man is rapidly dying away, ©; 
this fact we have evidence before us. From the last report ofa flourishing society, 
instituted for printing and publishing Swedenborg’s writings, it appears that his 
works are being eagerly read, and new editions frequently called for, and appearing 

at the lowest prices, in quick succession. ‘The Swedenborgians have also their mis- 


sionaries and magazines, with all other appurtenances, which are called into existence 
by an extending creed.” 


Such are the remarks which have recently been made by an oppo- 
nent of Swedenborg ; and who, although he has misrepresented some 
of his views on some important points, yet, upon the whole, has 
written an article worthy of attention. ‘Trusting that your corres- 
pondent will now allow me to bid adieu to this controversy, and that 
you, Mr. Editor, will accept my thanks, both for the impartiality and 
the discretion which you have exercised, 


Believe me, most respectfully yours, ANTITHEORIST. 





THE CHRIST AND EUCHARIST OF SWEDENBORG. 


Sir,—Swedenborg explains away the day of judgment allegorically, 

saying that the Lord's reappearance is not that of himself, but of the 
Word (i.e., Seriptaure) of God ; that the clouds in which he shall come 
are the itera! sense of that word; that his glory is the spiritual sense 
thereof; and so forth.—De Ultimo Judicio, p. 20. It cannot hence 
be concluded, that he meant some other person or thing by the name 
Christ. For all this may be compared to the dangerous, but common, 
allegorization of the Lord’s blessed kingdom or millennium. The 
Baron subjoins— Ultimum hoe judicium inchoatum est in principio 
anni precedentis 1757, et in fine illius anni pleneé peractum est.” —I bid. 
p- 33, Vera Christ. Religio, p. 469. This is strange, when we reflect 
how blank and bare of events that year is; and that even now, at the 
end of eighty-three years, we can trace the developement of no trans- 
action which the wildest allegorist could term a day of judgment. 
Yet this remark is not strong enough to hold that slippery y serpent ; 

for he guarded himself’ by saying that his day of judgment” was plene 
peractus in the world spiritual, by which he always pretends to mean 
some invisible world, distinct from this we live in. But he further 
tells us, that the Lord’s second advent unto judgment is not to destroy 
or condemn any one, but only to save those who believe in him; 
which last judgment took place in the world spiritual in 1757.—Vera 
Religio, p. 469. Here, at length, he compromises himself. Corre- 
spondencies or typical phrases, must be homogeneous with what they 
denote or typify; or must (at least) appear so to the fancy of the 
allegorist. White cannot be a correspondency of black, life of death, 
curses of blessings, damnation of salvation, or any contrary of its 
contrary. ‘Therefore when he says, that Christ’s judicial advent is 
one of blessing and salvation only, he neither does mean, nor by any 
possibility can mean, that judicial advent which is invariably described 
as one of mingled severity and mercy, cursing and blessing, salvation 


and condemnation. It is inconceivable, that the judgment he speaks 
of could be the last judgment of that Christ who is always so de- 
scribed as above. This point does not relate to the mode of the judg- 
ment (as personal or vicarious, literal or allegorical), but to the substance 
of it; which latter cannot really be separated from the question of 
the judge’s identity. All other phrases in the Bible are treated b 
him allegorically; and that great name, on which all is built, is 
equally so treated. What is the correspondentia of the literal word 
Curist ? Ay, what indeed? Whoever (says the apostolic martyr, 
St. Polyearp) perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and 
says that there shall neither be any resurrection nor judgment, he is 
the first-born of Satan.” (Philippians, iii. 2.) Upon which sentiment I 
will leave the Baron’s disciples to ruminate, and proceed to his eucha- 
rist. If we find that when he spoke of the Lord’s supper he contem- 
plated some other affair, distinct from the mysterious rite which Jesus 
taught to his apostles, we shall then have the strongest confirmation of 
our suspicion that his Christ is not indeed ours. 

We may pass by his doctrine that the eucharist “contains the whole 
of the chureh and the whole of heaven,” that the bread means “ the 
good of love,” and the wine “the good of faith,” &c., because disputes 
on what the eucharist either contains or signifies, may be thought 
analogous to others which have long existed. But there are morsels 
of Swedenborgian exegesis which illustrate the subject more se- 
riously, 

He quotes* from Rev. xix. 17, “ [ And I saw an angel standing in the 
sun, and he cried with a loud voice, saying to all the fowls that fly in the 
midst of heaven, }] Come and gather yourselves together to the supper 
of the great God, that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of 
‘aptains, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the flesh of all men, both free and bond, 
both small and great.” And again he cites from Mzekiel, ch, xxxix, : 
| Speak unto every feathered fowl, and to every beast of the field, | 
Assemble yourselves and come, gather yoursclyes on every side to 
MY+ sAcRIFICE that I do sacrifice for you, even a great sacrifice upon 
the mountains of Israel, that ye may eat flesh and drink blood. Ye 
shall eat the flesh of the mighty, and drink the blood of the princes 
of the earth, of rams, of lambs, and of goats, of bullocks, all of them 
fatlings of Bashan. And ye shall eat fat till ye be full, and drink 
blood till ye be drunken, of my sacrifice which I have sacrificed for 
you. Thus shall ye be filled at my table with horses, and chariots, 
with mighty men, and with all men of war, saith the Lord; and I will 
set my glory among the heathen.’’ The reader’s mind will hardly be 
prepared for the horrific blasphemies that are about to meet his ears. 
Upon these passages Swedenborg asks, ‘Who does not see that in 
those places flesh is not signified by flesh, nor blood by blood, but 
their spiritual and celestial correspondencies? What but vain and 
strange expressions would it be to say, that they should eat the flesh of 
kings, captains, mighty men, horses, and those who sit on them, and 
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that they should be satisfied on the table with the horse, the chariot, 
the mighty man, and all men of war, and that they should drink the 
blood of the princes of the earth, and drink blood till they were drunk ? 
That these things are spoken of the Lord’s holy supper manifestly 
appears. lor the great Supper of God, and also the Great Sacrifice, 
is named.” Whatever these allusions may be, they cannot allude to 
Him whose we are, and of whom we are made partakers, It is im- 
possible that any man, sober or enthusiastic, could honestly intend to 
compare the immaculate oblations of the Christian altar to the loath- 
some carnage of the valley of Hamon-Gog, or of that in which the 
Beast, and the false prophet, and their Sllow ers shall be slain; to the 
mangled carcases of the impious and accursed which were given 
‘unto the ravenous birds of every sort, and to the beasts of the field, 
to be devoured.” Or, that he could seriously compare the communi- 
cants at the Lord’s table to wolves and jackalls, vultures, and carrion 
crows. Nay, not only compare them, but maintain that God’s pro- 
phets and apostles had so described them. You would wish to sup- 
pose that he laboured under a maniacal delusion, which in this instance 
was inflamed to phrenzy. 

But he here wrote with such method and artifice, as serve to 
demonstrate that he entertained not the opinion, which he was pro- 
pounding by way of spiritual correspondency, but was writing in 
complete insincerity . For in his quotations he has taken the precau- 
tion to suppress the words which L have therefore given between 
brackets, in which the beasts and birds of prey are summoned ; words, 
which explain the true character of the passages, and stultify all his 
reasoning. He offers those quotations to his reader as if human beings 
were the persons accosted, and then proceeds to argue upon the 
absurdity of inviting them to eat the flesh of kings, them ‘to be satisfied 
with the horse, ete., and them to drink the blood of princes. Here 
the deceiver and sophist stand fully revealed. Nor was he less wary 
when to stop, than where to begin. For in the Apocalyptic passage 
he does not go on to tell how the armies of the Beast and the false 
prophet were slain, “and all the fowls were filled with their flesh.” 
Blasphemies more coolly deliberate, as well as more foul, were never 
imagined. 

» A Spirit, who had fully taken in the first correspondency, and was 
quite satisfied that hyenas and vultures wallowing in carnage are a 
Scripture type of Christian communicants, was in a fair way of pro- 
motion to be a celestial angel, of ascending to ulterior correspon- 
dencies, and of learning all that Elias Artista has to teach. Dom 
Pernety assures us that it was very necessary to keep the Hermetic 
science in obscurity and secresy, lest every peasant should be tempted 
to leave his plough, “in order ‘to till the field of Mars, like Jason, and 
cultivate the philosophical earth.”’—Dictionnaire Mytho-Hermetique, 
Pref., p. vi. Here these two kindred spirits perfectly coincide ; for 
the field of Mars was sown by Jason with the dragon’s teeth, from 
which sprang up armed combatants, who all fell by mutual wounds, 
and left on that field an harvest of carnage and blood, like the field of 
Hamon-Gog.— Apollonius Rhodius, 3. rs. 1886—98, So we see that 
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this correspondency is in Rosycross, and is one of the correspondencies 
of the “ Wars of Jehovah.” What it means, is another matter. ‘That 
which is absurd as a type of a given and known thing, may possess 
some degree of analogy to another that is unknown. 

I have said that the Cross Rosy has its Christ. And I need scarcely 
add, upon this painful topic, that the thing, whatever it may be, which 
is so called, is a Christ crucified. ‘They say of the philosopher's stone, 
(saith Dom Pernety,) in cruce salus, par similitude de nos ames rache- 
tees par le sang de Jesus Christ attaché sur l’arbre de la croix; be- 
cause the four elements from which it is extracted are compared to 
the four beams of the cross. John de Rupe-Scissd and Arnald of 
Villanova (he adds) say of it, “11 faut que le fils de l'homme soit elevé 
sur la croix avant que d’étre glorific.” — Pernety, Dict. in Crote, 
Matter (always understanding the matter of the philosophers, not any 
common matter) is crucified on the cross rosy. Yet when Mr, C.* 
Giruber says that the Spagyrici call the sun their Christ, their Messiah, 
and the Redeemer of Nature, he is right; for the matter of the philo- 
sophers is entirely permeated by the virtue of the sun, and the latter, 
when incarnate therein, becomes their Christ. But it is also known 
to those who are conversant with Hermetic language, that when the 
Gireat Work is completed, and is no longer a thing to be performed, 
but a thing to be partaken of, their Christ becomes their eucharist or 
communion. In one off their books, we read as follows:—* It is not 
impossible, by a peculiar and distinct action, to eat the spiritual body 
of Christ, and to drink his blood not psychic but pneumatic, Christ 
himself giving it, and saying, “ Take, eat ; this is my body,” &c. The 
very same idea is expressed by the bard Merlin, second of that name, 
and the intimate friend of that{ Taliesin whose kabbalistic or magic 
sacraments I pointed out to your notice in another letter— 

“1 will not receive the communion 
From the execrable monks 
With their cloaks on their haunches. 
Ile who administers me the communion, be it God himself!” 

Now it was manifestly impossible for these people by any action, 
however peculiar and distinct, to make the Lord Christ himself dis- 
tribute to them the species of bread and wine. There is no doubt but 
the Hermetic Christ thus spoken of in the Fama Remissa was not he, 


* Apologia pro Templariis, p. 406. 

+ Fama Remissa ad Fratres Rosex Crucis. 1 believe this, as well as the Fama 
lraternitatis, was a sort of symbolic book, exhibiting the confessions of the Lodge, 
not the mere remarks of an individual. 

t If I seemed to Ordovic exceedingly witty, he must be easily amused, for I 
never thought of any jesting. Nor could | suppose that there is anything, in the 
text, about making. But I do suppose, and confidently, that the three wands or rods 
that Moses received on Sunday, were given bhimto make or produce something 
therewith; as he employed his one rod in Scripture. Be assured he bad them not 
for nothing. With all respect, and with no inclination to retort any trifle of dis- 
courtesy, (a fault into which anonymous writing tempts us,) | believe myself to be 
aware, and him not to be aware, what is at the bottom of it all. If lam wrong 
there, it is by no idle and hasty conceit. And I see no prospect of successfully 
catholicizing such productions. ‘Tbat the strange allusions to fish are, in part, bor- 
owed from the 1xOYs, is far from an improbable suggestion, 
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but another. But the Christ of Swedenborg’s loathsome eucharists at 
Armageddon and Hamon-Gog is the same as the Christ of his friend 
Pernety’s Field of Mars, and beyond reasonable doubt is diverse from 
the object of our adoration. 

Heaven (which is contained in his eucharist) represents one man, 
who is called the Homo Maximus; and everything that is in either 
the outward or the inward man corresponds to that Homo Maximus 
or Colum. ‘This is an arcanum not yet known in the world.—De 
Telluribus, p. 6. I suspect that, under other forms of expression, it 
had been very long known to many; and that his Homo Maximus 
was either actually his Christ, or but one degree removed from it. 

Signor Rosetti says that Swedenborg’s New Jerusalem “ manifested 
itself at the end of the last century in France,” which seems to point 
to the French Revolution generally. Hence I have been sometimes 
led to conjecture, that he regards the Homo Maximus to be the Swe- 
denborgian Christ, and both of them to denote the Sovereign People ; 
the aggregate of mankind, made both God and king by atheism and 
anarchy. Such a construction would certainly be very different from 
that which I put upon Swedenborg’s enigmas; and one scarcely sees 
why he should say of such an interpretation, that he cannot find 
courage to declare it. However, I feel, like him, a disinclination to 
declare unreservedly who or what is (in my opinion) the Christ of 
Swedenborg. ‘The object in hand is not to elucidate the arcana of 
that science (as it is called) which Baron Swedenborg believed “to 
be true, and one of God’s greatest marvels ;” but merely to point out 
that his pretended religion ts noé Christianity even heterodox, and is 
the theo-magical portion of that science, or the portion thereof which, 
not having any vulgar chemistry or metallurgy for its subject, becomes 
quasi-religious. That it is not founded on modern discoveries in 
science, but on the secrets of the ancient Magi, Egyptians, ete., when 
natural science was in infancy, appears from him, whatever his fol- 
lowers, or those who imagine themselves to be such, may now say 
about it. 

As Swedenborg and Pernety seem to agree in referring the highest 
and ultimate divine truths to the Magi or Diviners of antiquity, (whose 
doctrines have come down to our days through the Verbum Vetustum* 
and the Rosicrucian secrets,) one tenet of the original and proper 
Magi,t+ those of the Medes and Persians, is worthy of remark. We 
have seen the corpses of the slain, upon a field of Mars or battle, 
considered typically as elements of a sacrament, and the wild beasts 
and birds of prey who tear them, as the communicants. Now it is 
certain, that the Magi, ancient, middle, and modern, regarded and 
still do regard the laceration of dead bodies by birds and beasts as 
an indispensable sacred rite. “It is mentioned, not openly, but as a 
secret, concerning their dead, that the corpse of a Persian is not buried 











* Which are not two channels, but one and the same; by this token, that we 
know the Liber Bellorum Jehove to form part of the one as well as of the other. 

+ To whom, rather than to the A.gyptians, Sidonians, or Canaanites, the original 
possession of the Verbum Vetustum must have belonged; inasmuch as “ the sacred- 
ness of fire” was an idea derived to all nations from that Verbum. 
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until it has first been torn by a bird or a dog. I know with certainty 
that the Magi do thus, for they do it openly.”—Herod. i. 140. Aga- 
thias records the like in the age of the Sassanide. “ Then his rela- 
tions took the dead body of Mermeroes, and carried it out of the 
city, and, according to their custom, left it exposed, naked and alone, 
to be devoured by dogs and unclean birds, and whatever creatures 
prey upon carcases, ‘The Persians use this fashion instead of burial ; 
and when ,the flesh has been thus consumed, they scatter the bare 
bones about the fields. For it is not allowed to bury any one in a 
sarcophagus or coffin, or even in a tomb of earth. But if any one’s 
corpse be not speedily approached by the birds, or presently torn in 
pieces by the dogs, they conclude that man’s character to have been 
corrupt, and his soul unrighteous, worthy of hell, and given up to the 
demon.”—Agath. L. 2, cit. Hyde, p. 419; 2nd edition. Similar 
opinions and rites continue among the Ghebers or Parsees. Accord- 
ing to Herbert, their Nacesselars (i.e. Magi) carry the body in a linen 
cloth, and place it on the elevated platform, (of which Hyde has given 
a drawing,) after which they strip it of its covering, and leave it naked 
to be devoured by the birds. ‘They previously murmur certain 
prayers over the body; which the dire effluvia of the place compels 
them to utter with expedition. During three days the body is thus 
ieft suspended to a stake. And it is mentioned by Ovington, in his 
Voyage to Surat, that the Parsees keep special watch, to see which 
eye the vultures will pluck out first. At the end of the three days, it 
seems that what remains is taken down and buried.—Vide Hyde, 
p- 416,17. From these authorities we learn, that the Magi of the 
Acheemenidee did not open/ysolemnize the dog and vulture sacrament 
upon any bodies but those of ¢heir own order, though it was whispered 
to be of more extensive application; but that, in subsequent ages, no 
such distinction has been kept up, and all orders of men have been 
equally honoured with these endearing and pious rites. We need not 
digress into the irrelevant inquiry, of what correspondentia those rites 
are considered the outward sign, as well in pure Magianism, as in the 
Sacra Mithriaca, and in Rosy Cross. But they certainly appear to 
me in some measure to illustrate Baron Swedenborg’s monstrous and 
horrific Venite et congregamini ad coenam magni Dei! and to indi- 
cate that neither he nor Pernety were drawing upon their own vicious 
imaginations for an entire novelty. 

1 will here offer scarce any comments upon the important half- 
disclosure of your correspondent’s views in your May number, Tam 
far from denying that the age is “ approaching to something,” and can 
readily believe that the “ approaching strides” of Antichrist may to 
sharp ears be audible even now. ‘That the disciples of the Verbum 
Vetustum, separated by it from Christianity, have all along looked 
for that event, and said “thy kingdom come,’ is my suspicion, not to 
say belief. And my fears for the future are as serious, as his more 
tranquil expectations of what it may bring. 

But I wish to remove your fears on another head. My next at- 
tempt will not be to upset the demonstrations of Newton, by calum- 
niating Newton’s personal character. For I am fully aware, that if I 
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wished to upset them, no attack upon his personal character could 
produce such an effect. But if Sir Isaac, instead of mathematics, had 
offered to the world a tissue of pretended miraculous revelations trom 
God, from angels, and from the ghosts of dead men; and if I not only 
saw reason to believ e that he was a deceitful charlatan, but was satisfied 
that he was described as such by his own lips, as well as by the state- 
ments of others, both friends and opponents, I should have considered 
the office of «a mere personal slanderer” very useful towards illus- 
trating the value of his pretensions. But as that famous astronomer 
conversed with no angels, raised no ghosts, promulgated no new reve. 
lation, was unconnected with Rosycrucians and alchemists, pinned his 
faith on no concealed and apocryphal books, and did not aspire to re- 
vive the lore of the Diviners er Magi of antiquity, you need not appre- 
hend that I shall annoy you with a discussion of his character. —H. 
P.S. If any one is ‘curious to know who wrote the Essai sur les 
Iluminés, I have recollected that it was the Marquis de Luchet. It 
was shortly afterwards republished by the famous Count de Mirabeau, 
with additions by himself. But I have never seen that edition. It 
has no other importance at present, than as giving Mr. Rollig’s impor- 
tant letter, unsigned, but erroneously styled “anonymous.” — For that 


letter Monsieur de Luchet was my authority; and why should he 
not be ? 


ON THE INVOCATION OF THE VIRGIN AND THE SAINTS. 


Sirn,—Mr. Tyler, in his work entitled « Primitive Christian Worship,” 
has set in a clear light the evidence of Holy Scripture and the church, 
against the Romish doctrine and practice in the invocation of saints 
and angels, and the blessed Virgin Mary. Not a trace is there in all 
the books of the Old Testament, of supplications being offered to 
Moses, or Aaron, or Abraham, or Noah, or Abel: no days are set 
apart for commemorating these teachers of righteousness, The Roman 
Catholics are perplexed by this omission, and endeavour to account for 
it by alleging, that before Christ went down to the place of departed 
spirits, to peleane them from prison, no mortal was admitted into 
heaven. This upon the face of it is a desperate argument; and it 
does not take in the cases of Enoch and Elijah. Moreover, as Mr. 
T Acard contends, if this position be true, and no aid could be had 
for the Jews from saints deceased, there would be the more reason for 
their invocation of angels. Yet, although continual reference is made 


in the books of the Old ‘Testament to the ministration and agency of 


angels and archangels, no supplication is ever addressed to them by 
Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or Daniel: but these holy and inspired 
prophets set Jehovah always before them, and seek for aid only from 
the one true living God. Moreover, the reason above alleged for the 
absence from the Old Testament of all worship and invocation of Abel 
and Abraham, whom the Roman church now invokes, is utterly set 
aside by the conduct of the apostles and disciples of our Lord, recorded 
in the New Testament, for half a century after his resurrection and 
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ascension. When St. John fell at the feet of the angel to worship him, 
he said: “See thou do it not; I am thy fellow-servant: worship 
rod.” Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 9. Through all the pages of Holy 
Scripture, there is nothing approaching in spirit to the invocation, 
‘Sancte Gabriel, ora pro nobis.’ We read, Acts viii. 2, that “ Devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation over 
him.” But we find in the New Testament no instance of addresses to 
this first of the army of martyrs, nor any mention of a day set apart 
for his commemoration. In the accounts of the martyrdom of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, written early in the second century, mention is made of 
the purpose of celebrating the annual festival of their birthdays; by 
which expression is meant the days of their martyrdom. But although 
this may be a pious and useful custom, under due discretion, still the 
silence of the Holy Scriptures, upon the subject of such commemora- 
tions, should chasten our feelings with regard to the departed, however 
dear to us, and worthy of our veneration; and impress us with the 
immeasurable distance between all created beings and the Creator, the 
only object of worship. 

The danger of countenancing the very first stages of superstition is 
well exposed in this work, by references to the state of worship at the 
Reformation. For instance, in the service of Thomas 4 Becket are 
found such sentences as these—“O Christ Jesus, by the wounds of 
Thomas, loosen the sins which bind us:’’ “O good Jesus, by the 
merits of Thomas, forgive us our debts:” “ Do, now, by the blood of 
Thomas, which is shed for Thee, make us, O Christ, ascend, whither 
‘Thomas has ascended.” P. 220. 

Mr. Tyler, p. 262, has well contrasted some passages in the present 
service in the church of Rome, with Scripture; as in the Hymn 
addressed to St. Peter—“ Now, O good Shepherd, merciful Peter, 
accept the prayers of us who supplicate,” &c. “Jesus saith, 1 am the 
good Shepherd.” John x. 14, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will L do.” John xiv. 13, &. The worship of the Virgin Mary, 
in the present authorized services of the Romish church, is still more 
objectionable, and sounds blasphemous in our ears. P. 27]. 

The temperate and charitable spirit in which this seasonable work 
is written, will, it is to be hoped, by Divine blessing, have influence 
with some Roman Catholics, and induce them to turn from errors and 
corruptions, to a purer church. This perpetual controversy serves to 
remind the members of the Church of England also, that “ the 
opinion, that all things necessary unto salvation are not expressed in 
the Scriptures, is the ground of all papistry.”* B. 


* Archbishop Whitgift. Defence of the Answer to TI, C, Thomas Cartwright, 
London, 1574. Tract 2, of the Authority of the Church, p. 77. 
~ Mr. Tyler, pp. 107—110, refers to a passage in Justin Martyr, (Apol. i. p. 47, 8. 6. 
Benedictin. Edition by P. Maron. Paris, a.p. 1742,) which the Roman Catholics 
claim, as countenancing the invocation of angels, The right sense of the passage is 
very different, as is shewn by Mr. Tyler’s translation of it. As some further proof 
to the same effect, I beg to add two other translations of the same passage, which I 
happen to have met with. 

“ Verum hune ipsum, et qui ab eo venit, atque ista nos, et aliorum obsequentium 
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THE DOVE, AS AN EMBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ D. P.”’ seems anxious for a more general 
adoption of ‘the dove” as an emblem in our churches; and to think 
that this and similar emblems, such, I suppose, as the early iyOus or 
fish, and the agnus dei, or lamb, bearing a cross-inscribed banner on its 
shoulder, would be desirable. Now the cross is the very instrument of 
that ancient mode of violent death which the founder of the Christian 
church underwent ; it is, therefore, more than a mere emblem; it is a 
memento, bringing to mind at once that great event, and all the mys- 
teries connected with it. But such mere fanciful emblems as the animal 
forms above-mentioned, not to name their apparent contradiction to 
the express language of scripture, which forbids them, certainly do 
excite very strange and incongruous notions in the young and ignorant, 
and afford matter of ridicule to the thoughtless and profane. Over the 
altar of a church with which I am acquainted is the not unusual 
emblem of the descending dove, carved and gilded; and I was very 
much perplexed, on one occasion lately, by hearing a child, who had 
also frequently observed this same emblem in paintings, say, that “ He 
knew what was meant by the Holy Ghost; for that the Holy Ghost 
was a bird.” Whatever arguments may be used abstractedly in favour 
of images, paintings, and fanciful emblems or representations in churches, 
practically they have, I am persuaded, done more to sensualize the 
opinions and devotions of Romanism than any other corruption 
whatever. 

After all, are we justified in making the dove an emblem of the Holy 
Spirit? All the best commentators are, I believe, agreed that the 
words which express the descent of the Spirit on our Lord at his 
baptism, refer not to the bodily form, but to the motion only of the 
dove ; and that the appearance on this occasion, as on all other occasions, 
wus that of a lambent flame of fire, similar to the tongues of fire, which 
sat upon each of the apostles on the day of Pentecost. If this be the 
case, and an emblem of the Holy Spirit be necessary, then it should 
seem that a tongue of fire would be the more scriptural and _ proper. 
I trust, however, that the anecdote of the child I have just mentioned, 
will shew to those of your readers who are anxious for a more extensive 
use of emblems in our churches, the danger lest the custom should 
tend to render our notions of God and heavenly things less spiritual. 


exequatorumque (ad voluntatem ejus) bonorum angelorum exercitum docuit, Filium, 
et Spiritum propheticum, colimus et adoramus.”’ Sylburgius’ edition: printed at 
Cologne, by Schrey and Meyer, 1686, 

“ Thus far we frankly confess the charge, that with respect to the gods in worship 
among you, (namely, evil demons, ) we are atheists, but far otherwise, in respect to 
the most true God, the Father of righteousness, purity, and every virtue—a God 
infinitely removed from the least mixture, or spot of evil. Him, and his only begotten 
Son, (who bas instructed us in what I just now mentioned, concerning these evil 
spirits, and likewise acquainted us with another host of good, and godlike ministering 
spirits,) both these, 1 say, together with the Spirit, who spake by the prophets, we 
worship and adore, and our way of worshipping is in spirit and in truth.” The 


apologies of some of the Fathers, translated by the Rev. William Reeves, rector 
of Cranford, Middlesex. London, 1709. 
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To speak of the Holy Spirit under the emblems of water, of the wind, 
or even of a dove, or of the Son of God as a lamb, is a far different 
matter from actually embodying these same expressions in outward 


forms, and presenting them to ¢he eyes of the young, the ignorant, and 
the profane. G.S. T. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN THE CHURCHES OF INDIA, 


Sir,—The following is an extract from a letter which I have lately 
received from a clerical friend in India :— 

‘In a recent number of the British Magazine is a letter from Mr. Coddington on 
Church Architecture in India, in which he expresses himself as quite horrified at 
heathen servants being employed to pull punkahs during service—he presumes at mid- 
day. Now the truth is, that we have service at sunrise, (which be suggests ;) but 
notwithstanding that, punkahs are absolutely necessary, and no European (could they 
be had) could stand the work. We are obliged to have recourse to heathen servants 
at church, as well asat home. From November to March, my service is at eleven, 
and no punkab required ; and in the evening | am very glad to have my coat on in- 
stead of my cassock ; but during the hot season it is trying work, even with punkahs. 

‘1 cannot think what Indian friend could have given Mr. Coddington such in- 
formation. With the exception of the churches in Calcutta, the service is always 
early in the morning during the hot season.” 


I hope you will think this worthy of a place in your Magazine, as 
it may be interesting to some of your readers, and the clergy in India 
ought to be defended against the accusation of unnecessarily employing 
heathen servants in the services of the church. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. D. 


ON THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF DAILLE ON 
THE FATHERS. 


Sir,—Seeing advertised a new edition of the old English translation 
of Daillé on the Fathers, (first published in London 1651, without any 
translator’s name, but with the initials “'T. S.,” and the date, Chr. 
Coll., Aug. 1, 1651,” subscribed to a short preface,) | was somewhat 
surprised to read in this new advertisement the translation announced, 
as though it had been either translated or revised by the learned ‘Thomas 
Smith, of Cambridge.* 

I do not, indeed, suppose that the major part of your readers need 
to be informed that Smith altogether disclaimed having had any hand 
in this work, which made its appearance at a time when forgeries of 
all kinds were multiplied ; on the contrary, he declared to the learned 
Matt. Scrivener, the answerer of Daillé, that he had once intended him- 
self to write a refutation of Daillé’s work, but on further consideration 
did not esteem it worth his pains; and that the translator was some 
Oxford man, whose name is not mentioned. (See Scrivener’s Preef. in 
Apolog. pro S. Keel. Patr. p. iv.) 
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* Brit. Mag. Advertiser, p. 6. 
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In the British Critic for January, 1838, p. 31, it is stated, justly 
enough, that this old English translation “is done by a clumsy 
hand, who scarcely understood the French.” It is well, therefore, 
that the new editor, who calls himself ‘a member of the church of 
England,” not wishing, probably, to commit his name to the mainte- 
nance of Daillé’s principles, should have “ amended” the translation, 
which will be found necessary in many places to make sense of it. 
But it would be more satisfactory to those who may desire to pur- 
chase this new edition of the French tapestry turned wrong side out, 
if they could be assured also that Daillé’s own additions and correc- 
tions in his later editions (amounting to twenty quarto pages in the 
third chapter only) were faithfully supplied in this process of amend- 
ment, lest they should, after all, find themselves in possession of only 
about two-thirds of the work itself. K. C. 


ON THE DYNASTY OF THE TARQUINS. 


Sin,—The form of government most congenial to Cushites was an 
elective monarchy; but when Tirhakah settled a branch of his family 
in a distant country like Italy, he might feel authorized to establish a 
dynasty in his own line; or the Tarquins themselves subsequently 
may have laid claim to hereditary rule in consequence of their relatiou 
to Tirhakah, the original conqueror of the country. That the Tar- 
quins aimed at founding a Tarquinian dynasty at Rome, (Liv. ii. 2,) 
and that the attempt was resisted by the twelve states of Etruria, is in 
my opinion the true key to this dark portion of Roman history ; and 
it in some degree explains the singular phenomenon of the brilliant, 
but brief, career of ‘Tuscan ascendancy in Italy. 

In the preceding paper, having said enough for my present purpose 
about the first Tarquin, 1 proceed at once to the second ‘Tuscan king, 
Mastarna, whom the Romans have transformed into Servius Tullius. 

Muller thinks that Mastarna humbled the power of the ‘Tarquins 
with the remains of the Coelian army. (Etrusker, vol. i. p. 121.) This 
representation comes nearer than any I have seen to my Aégypto- 
‘Tuscan view. Mastarna is called the most faithful Companion of 
Cceles Vibenna, (sodalis fidelissimus, omnisque ejus cass comes ;) 
and I conceive that this *‘sodalis” held the same rank and office as 
the “ scriba”’ of Porsenna, who was assassinated by mistake instead 
of the king, for they publicly sat on the same throne, and their deco- 
rations were so nearly alike, (pari feré ornatu,) that the king could 
not be distinguished by a stranger. (Liv. ii. 12.) It is of importance 
to remark here, that, in the time of Strabo, the governor of Petra, 
who was of an old Idumean ducal family, had under him an éxirporoe, 
or procurator, one of the companions, who was styled “ brother,” 
(lib. xvi. p. 5386, Casaub. ;) and that the governor of Egypt, appointed 
by Alexander, had under him a ypapparedc, or secretary, who was of 
the rank of royal companion, (Arrian in Mitford, ch. xlviii. fin.) It 
miust have been such a situation that Mastarna held under Vibenna, 
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and the experience gained in it was afterwards turned to account in 
framing the Servian constitution by classes according to the census, 

We have already seen that Vibenna rewarded his soldiery with a 
district in the new capital, called from them the Tuscus Vicus. Hither 
Mastarna tampered with these soldier-citizens, his old comrades, or 
they put him forward in support of higher demands; and when he 
became king, his instruments had their price in a more republican 
form of government. In his old age, to complete the revolution, he 
had thoughts of abdicating, and establishing the consular form of go- 
vernment, to the utter exclusion of the Tarquins, (Liv. i. 48—60 ;) and 
this was probably the more immediate cause of the counter revolution. 

By republican Rome, the second Tarquin has been branded as a 
tyrant; but it was natural for him to look upon Mastarna as an 
usurper ; and when he recovered what he considered only his birth- 
right, he necessarily used strong measures to retain it. But, unfor- 
tunately for the future happiness of Italy, they did not prove strong 
enough. No one denies that he exercised his power in beautifying 
Rome, and extending the empire. Niebuhr himself has pointed out 
that it cost the Romans many a long year of misery before they raised 
Rome again to that height from which she was precipitated by the 
expulsion of the Tarquins ; and he quotes with approbation the saying 
of Cicero, “ Aut exigendi reges non fuerunt, aut plebi re, non verbo, 
danda libertas.’’ (Nieb. i. p. 612.) Truly, Tarquin was so tyran- 
nical as to control his haughty nobles; when that check was removed, 
the patricians, the real tyrants, trampled upon the people: “ After the 
death of Tarquin, the patricians dealt with the plebeians as with 
slaves, tyrannically maltreated them, and even sported with their 
lives,” &c. (Nieb.i. p. 561.) The permanent banishment of the Tar- 
quins was a scheme of selfish patriots. Rome was greatest and happiest 
under the Tarquins. “ ‘The treaty with Carthage, in the first year of 
the republic, divulges the secret of the early greatness of Rome, and 
of her fall after the banishment of the Tarquins; a secret which her 
children in later times were foolishly anxious to keep concealed, as if 
it were an indelible blot on the honour of their ancestors,’”’ (Nieb. i. 
p. 524.) 

Strabo remarks, that originally the twelve states of Ktruria were 
governed by a common king, that they prospered greatly, and that 
their power was irresistible ; but in process of time it és likely that this 
league was in some way broken up, that the several states became in- 
dependent, and that, the national force being thus divided and weak- 
ened, Tuscan supremacy bowed before their stronger neighbours : 
xpdvots Cvorepoy CrarvOijvae TO avaTHpa EiKdc, kai Kara mwo\Etg CLracrac- 
Oivat Big Trav TrANoWYXwpw eiavrac. (Lib. v. p. 152.) 

This conjectural remark of Strabo is important, and | would com- 
ment on it thus :—The twelve states willingly elected the elder Tar- 
quin king, from his relation to Tirhakah; but they never would 
consent to a Tarquinian dynasty. When they eventually put the 
Tarquins aside, they agreed, as if in dread of some future hereditary 
dynasty, that they should no longer appoint a common king, their best 
security ; but that each state should be completely independent. A 
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few of the states elected their own particular kings, whilst the majority 
seem to have placed themselves under yearly magistrates, probably 
consuls, as proposed by Mastarna, the favourite king of the later re- 
publican Tuscans. Veii was governed by kings for some time, but 
republican principles at last prevailed there also; however, being 
wearied with annual canvassings and party dissensions, (teedio annue 
ambitionis,) they again elected a king; by which step they gave such 
offence to the other republican states, that, in their horror of an he- 
reditary monarchy, they not only calumniated this particular king, 
but took a kind of suicidal revenge in withholding succour from Veii 
when it was attacked and finally captured by the common enemy, the 
Romans. (Liv. iv. 17; v. 1.) 

Niebuhr says “ the regal office continued at Veii until its fall.” He 
did not understand the interval of republican misery, and has in con- 
sequence charged Livy with forgetfulness and inconsistency. ‘ Had 
he recollected that he had spoken of Lar Tolumnius as king of Veii 
but thirty-four years before, he would not have looked upon this 
election as a novelty.” (Vol. i. p. 123.) W. B. WINNING. 

Bedford. 


TALIESIN A WITNESS TO CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ H.” is pleased to say, “ J¢ ts profoundly 
unknown. . . . what Moses made on Sunday with his three wands.’’* 
Ordovix endeavours to refute the assertion, by giving a different 
translation of the passage, and chiefly of the word “ dominica,” which, 
he says, may mean—“ ¢ On the day of the Lord !’—i.e. the day when 
Jehovah appeared to Moses in the bush; or it may mean the day 
when he shewed his signs and wonders in Egypt.” He proposes to 
read the whole passage thus:—‘“ Moses obtained the triple rod, 
against terrible affliction in the day of the Lord.” Now, with all de- 
ference to Ordovix’s superior judgment, I think his proposed interpre- 
tation quite unnecessary ; for can the stanza allude to anything but 
the passage of Israel through the Red sea, which, in the opinion of 
both the Anglo-Saxon and British churches, occurred on Sunday, or 
the Lord’s day. Thus, in the Saxon homily of Elfric, we read,— 
““ When Moyses, the leader, led God’s folk from Egypt’s land, then, 
on that day (Sunday) he led them over the Red sea, after he smote 
with a wand on the sea, and it went in twain, and the people went 
between the two waters on the ground, all dry-shod, until they came 
to the land up.”+ In a poem also, by Gruffydd ab Meredydd, a 
Welch bard, who flourished a.v. 1310—1360, we have the following 
stanza relative to the same subject :— 
‘¢ Duw sul, arglwydd rhwydd rhoddiad—dug Voesen 

O deg vesur cariad, 

O least raid, o lwys rediad, 

A’i lu o'r Aifft oi lwyr rad.” 





—— oe 


* Brit Mag. No. cxili. p. 449. t See Soames’s Anglo Sax. Ch. p. 258. n. 5. 
+ Al. laew. | Myf. Arch. vol. 1. p. 459. 
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“ On Sunday, Moses the lord of frank bestowal, 
From the fair measure of love, 


Brought from deep need, on a pleasant journey, 
His host out of Egypt, with full favour.” 
These two authorities seem to me decisive as to the meaning of 
Taliesin in the passage in question. I hope that they will satisfy « H.” 


that it is not profoundly unknown what Moses made on Sunday with 
his three wands,—Y ours, &c. ASAPH. 


TALIESIN. 


Sir,—I cannot but deeply regret that any language of mine in the 
letter inserted in your last Number should have called forth the ex- 
pression of your feeling, that a reference made by me to a passage in 
the Bible was wanting in reverence to the Word of God. Very far, 
indeed, was it from my intention to have penned, far less made it 
necessary for you to publish, anything bearing this character. All that 
I intended to assert was, that it was possible that Taliesin might, in 
the stanza in question, have transferred into his poem allegorical terms 
employed in Scripture, intending them to bear the same signification 
therein as they bear in Scripture. It seemed to me, therefore, not 
iinpossible that “* H.”’ might unconsciously have been guilty of irreve- 
rence towards holy Scripture in applying the term “ queer unchristian 
witchcraft” to words perhaps borrowed by the bard directly from that 
sacred source, I own, Sir, that I was indignant at the application of 
such epithets to the poet’s language, when the very point in dispute 
was, whether it did or did not refer to things which we, together with 
him, as Christians must consider holy. If my language, through any 
ignorance of mine or inability to express myself plainly, has been 
stronger than it ought to have been, or in the least degree wanting in 
reverence to God’s holy Word, I wish it to be considered as with- 
drawn. Nor did I mean to argue from my interpretation of that par- 
ticular stanza that “it is impossible to argue that Taliesin wrote 
absurdities ;’” but merely that, since the passage in question, or per- 
haps other passages in his poem, are capable of interpretations different 
from that adopted by “H.,” it is but common charity to conclude that 
the interpretation cannot be the correct one which, as a necessary 
consequence, fixes upon an author whom we have historical warrant 
for believing to have been a Christian, the imputation of writing 
“ queer unchristian witchcraft.” With regard to the other passage in 
which I have been misunderstood, (doubtless in consequence of my 
own obscure way of expressing myself, for which my only apology is, 
that it appeared to me to be plain enough when I wrote it,) all I meant 
was, to express my belief that Taliesin, by the words « Ar Dominica,” 
intended not any particular Sabbath-day in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but some indefinite time when the rod of Moses received its 
virtue from the all-powerful word of Jehovah; and the words from 
Joel, ii. 31, were quoted (I hope without irreverence) to shew that in 
Scripture the words “ the day of the Lord” do not always necessarily 
apply to some particular Sunday, and therefore that it is unfair to insist 
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that Taliesin, in a poem wherein evident allusions are made to Scrip- 
ture history, necessarily intended these words to bear that meaning. 
I think that the best way of settling the question will be to lay the 
whole poem with a literal translation before your readers. The 
general intent of it will, as it seems to me, be the best clue to the 
meaning of some particular parts. This I hope to do in time for in- 
sertion in your next Number. Apologizing for the illegibility of my 
manuscript, which has, I hope, been sufficiently expiated by tlie 
number of misprints, 
I beg to remain, Sir, yours respectfully, OrRpovIX. 


[“‘ Ordovix”’ will perhaps remember that what led to the Editor's 
remark was this :—“ H.” thought he had discovered in the writing of 
Taliesin some “ queer unchristian witchcraft ;’ and he said so. The 
reply of « Ordovix” was, “If it is so, all I can say is, that the same 
kind of witchcraft is to be found in the Bible.’ Now, in point of 
argument, it appears to the Editor, that if that was all he could say, 
it would have been better if he had said nothing, for he has no doubt 

that “ Ordovix” will cordially agree with him on two points—First, 
that the Bible does not contain “queer unchristian witchcraft ;” and 
secondly, that if it did, Taliesin would have been wrong to imitate it. 
Whether Taliesin did or did not justly deserve the imputation the 
Editor is much too ignorant to judge, and all that he felt desirous to 
do in the matter was to protest against the bard’s effusion being linked 
to the Word of God, so that it might even for a moment seem as if 
they must stand or fall together. Nor did he mean to do this with 
any imputation of intended irreverence ; but it appears to him to be a 
species of irreverence into which those who are engaged in making 
out allegorical meanings, especially if called on to defend them, are 
very apt to be thoughtlessly and almost unconsciously driven. An 
interpreter, who finds that what he brings forward, with a conscious- 
ness that it is rather out of the common way, is received with a smile, 
or perhaps with a plain avowal that it appears fanciful and absurd, is 
too often seduced into an attempt to substitute authority for argu- 
ment, and to try to frighten his opponent by suggesting, that if he 
laughs at his fancies, he is in fact laughing at the Word of God. To 
support this, something is picked out of the Scriptures, it is placed in 
that light in which it is most capable of seeming fanciful or ridiculous, 
or worse, and the opponent is asked in effect, (sometimes even by 
those who do not mean to be irreverent in terms almost as gross, ) 
“ Now what would you have said to all this if it had not been in the 
Bibles” ‘The Editor never meant to charge his correspondent with 
anything so bad as this; but principiis obsta is the only safe rule, for 
we have lamentable examples of the length to which it may be car- 
ried, Let ‘Taliesin be judged of by his own merits; and in order to 
this, the Editor very willingly adds the poem and its translation. ] 


Yr Awot Fraitn. Tue Variep One, 
Ef awnaeth Panthon The All-disposer made 
Ar lawr glyn Ebron In the depth of Hebron’s Vale 
A’i ddwylaw gwynion With His bright hands 


Gwiwlun Adda. Adam of excellent form. 
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A pbhum can mlynedd, 

Heb fawr ymgeledd, 

Y bu fo'’n gorwedd, 
Cyn cael anima, 


Efa wnaeth Elobys, 

Yn Ilys paradwys, 

O assen aswys, 
Jesin femina. 


Seithawr y buan’ 

Yn cadw’r berllan, 

Cyn ewrdd & Satan 
Sitiwr Tartara. 


Oddiyno y gytrwyd, 
Drwy rynac anwyd, 
I gael eu bywyd, 

I’r byd yma. 


I ddwyn trwy ludded 
Meibion a merched, 
I gael y teyrnged 

Ar dir Asia, 


Naw cant dau undeg wyth 

Y bu yn ymilwyth 

Yn arwain mysg-lwyth, 
Masg] a feemina. 


Ag unwaith, heb gel, 

Yr ymddig Abel, 

A chain ddiymwel, 
Yr homicida. 


I Adda a’l gymhar 
Y rhoed rhaw balar, 
I dorri’r ddaear, 

I gael bara ; 


A’r gwenith claerwyn, 
I hau'r hoywfryn, 
I borthi pob dyn 

Hyd yr Wy! Fagna, 


Engylawe gennad 

Gan Dduw nefawl Dad 

A ddiig had tyfiad 
Hyd at Eva. 


Hitban a guddiodd 

Degfed ran y rhodd 

Hyd na chwhbl hauodd 
Yr holl balfa. 


A lle yr hauwyd 

Yr had a guddiwyd 

Medd Daniel brophwyd 
Brofessia, 


Rbyg dua gafad 
Yo'lle’r gwenith mad 
Er dangaws afrad 

Ar ladratta. 
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And five hundred years, 

Without much fostering care, 

Was he lying stretched, 
Before obtaining a soul. 


Elohim made, 
In the palace of paradise, 
Out of a left rib, 
A woman of radiant beauty. 


Seven hours have they been 

Keeping the orchard, 

Before meeting with Satan, 
Ranger of Tartarus. 


From thence were they driven, 
Through impulse and nature, 
To find their subsistence, 

Into this world. 


To bear through travail 

Sons and daughters, 

To have the dominion 
Over Asia’s land. 


Nine hundred and thirty years 
They existed sorrowing, 
Bearing a mixed-race, 

Male and female. 


At once, without falsehood, 

She bore Abel, 

And Cain, the solitary 
Manslayer. 


To Adam and his companion 
Was given a spade, 
To break the ground, 

To obtain bread ; 


And the brightly-shining wheat, 
To sow the smiling slope, 
To support every man 

Until the Great Festival. 


An angel-messenger 

From God the heavenly Father 

Brought the seed of growth 
Unto Eve. 


And she hid 

The tenth part of the gift, 

So that she sowed not fully 
The whole tilled ground. 


And where was sown 

The seed that was hid, 

Saith Daniel the prophet 
In his prophecy, 


Black rye was obtained 
Instead of the bounteous wheat, 
To shew the wastefulness 

That pertains to theft. 


4 
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Am hyn o reswm, 

Rhag ofyn dydd dwm, 

Mae’n rbaid roi degwm 
1 Dduw ’n bena’. 


O'r gwenith gwyn-fraint, 


A’r gwin rhudd rhwydd- “fraint, 


Y gwoneir corff cywraint 


Crist Fab Alpha. 


Yr afr liad yw ’r cnawd 

A’r gwin yw'r gwaedrawd 

A geiriau’r Drindawd 
Atu cyssegra, 


Y llyfrau dirgel 
O ddwylaw "Manuel 
A ddug vr angel 

Vw rboi i Adda, 


Pan oedd ym mresen 

Hyd tros ei ddwy en 

Yn owfr Jorddonen 
Yn ei ddyfrwestfa. 


Pedwar angylion 
A deuddeg gweryddon 
Anfones’ Leyson 

Llys Eva, 


| ddangos cannerth 

Rhag pob rhyw drafferth, 

Pan ‘ddel anghy fnerth 
Arei prygnata, 


Dirfawr ofalon 

A fo ar ddynion, 

Cyn cael arwyddion 
‘Misericordia. 


Pymtbeg deg dydd briw 
Uweb ben achder pobrhiw 
Y bu dwr diluw 

Yn dwyn arca. 


Noe’r gwin sinobl-rudd 


A blannodd wrth baul-dydd, 


A’r nos naws-gynnydd, 
A’r gwin alba.® 


Fe gavas Moesen 
Rhag dirfawr angen 
Y tair gwialen 

Ar ddominica. 


Fe gavas Salmon 

Holl gelfvdyddon 

Yn nhwr Babilon ; 
Arca fiedera. 


* Var. readings :— 
A’r gwin Alpha 
A gwymp Luna. 


For this reason, 

For fear of the day of doom, 

It is necessary to give tithe 
To God first of all. 


Of the wheat of blessed privilege, 


And the ruddy wine of free-privilege, 


Is made the very body 
Of Christ the son of Alpha. 


The wafer is the flesh, 

And the wine is the blood-flowing, 

And the words of the Trinity 
Consecrate them. 


The mystical books 
From the bands of Emmanuel 
Tie Angel brought 

To give them to Adam, 


When be was in the present state of being, 


As high as above his mouth 
In the water of Jordan, 
In his accustomed bath. 


Four angels 

And twelve youths 

The God of Mercy sent 
To the palace ot Eve, 


To make known means of support 

Against every kind of trouble, 

When infirmity should bave come 
Upon ber descendants, 


The terrible cares 

That were to be upon men, 

Before obtaining the signs 
Of mercy. 


Fifteen tens of broken days 

Above the height of every steep 

Hath been the deluge-water 
Bearing the ark. 


The wine vermilion-red 

Noah planted in the day of the sun, 

And the night of Nature’s growth, 
And the white wine.* 


Moses obtained 
Against dreadful necessity 
The triple rod 

Upon the Lord’s day. 


Solomon obtained 

All the sciences 

In the Tower of Babylon, 
The ark of the Covenant. 


And the wine of Alpha, 
And fair the moon. 
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A gevais innau 
Yn ty mbrif-lyfrau 
Holl gelfyddydau 


Gwlad Europa, 


Och Dduw! mor druan 

Y daw’r ddarogan, 

Drwy ddirfawr gwynfan, 
{ lin Troia. 


Sarphes gadwynog 

Falch, annrhugarog, 
» pd . 

A’i hesgyll arfawg, 
O Germania, 


Hon a oresgyn 

Holl Loegr a Phrydyn, 

O lan mor Llyeblia | 
Hyd Sabrina, 


Yno y bydd Brython, 

Fal carcharorion, 

Ym mraint alltudion 
© Saxonia, 


Eu Ner a folant, 
Ku hiaith a gadwant, 
iu ura gollant, 

Ond gwyllit Walia. 


Oni ddel rhyw fyd, 
Yn Ol bir benyd, 
Pan fo gogyhyd 

Y dau draha ; 


Yno caiff Brytbon 

ku tir a’u coron, 

A’r bob] estronion 
A ddiflanna, 


Mi wn eu cerdded, 
Eu tro a’u trwydded, 
Ku twng, a’u tynged, 


Hyd dydd ultima, 


Geiriau Emanuel 
Am hedd a rbyfel 
A fydd ddiogel 

I Frytania. 


~ 

* 
we 
~) 


And IL too have obtained 

In my elementary books 

All the sciences . 
Of the country of Europe, 


Alas! how sad 

Shall come the prediction, 

Through terrible wailing, 
To the line of Troy. 


A coiling serpent, 

Proud, pitiless, 

With her wings armed, 
From Germany, 


This shall overrun 

All England and Scotland, 

From the shore of Lochlin’s sea 
To the Severn. 


Then shall be the Britons, 

Like prisoners, 

In dominion of aliens 
From Saxony. 


Their Lord shall they praise, 
Their language shall they keep, 
Their lan d shall thev lose, 


All but wild Wales. 


Lintil shall come the time, 

After long penance, 

When shall be equal in length 
The presumption of both ; 


Then shall the Britons gain 

Their land and their crown, 

And the strange people 
Shall vanish away. 


I know their walk, 

Their turn and their course, 

Their lot and their destiny, 
Until the last day. 


fhe words of Emmanuel 
For peace and for war 
Shall be secure 

Unto Britannia. 


Note.—The translator is not aware that the poem, as given above, 
corresponds throughout with any one MS. now in existence. His au- 
thorities are—first, the British Remains, published about the year 1700, 


wherein is a copy of it, with a Latin translation in Sapphic verse, 
printed side by side, there said to have been ae by the Rev. 

J. Davies, of Llaufair Dyffryn Clwyd, about the year 1: 590. This is 
the only copy he has seen in which the twenty- ‘third stanza is found, 
of the genuineness of which there seems to be no reason to doubt. 
The twenty-fourth stanza, as it now stands, is at least much plainer 
than heretofore, though the true reading of it throughout is probably 
still a desideratum. There is no difficulty now in understanding the 
“day of the sun,” &¢., to mean that of the first commencement of the 
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renovation of nature, caused by the agency of the light and heat 
afforded by the sun, now shining as heretofore upon the cessation of 
the waters of the Deluge. ‘The other authorities are, the two copies 
of the poem taken from different MSS., with the various readings of 
other MSS., in the large collection of ancient British poetry contained 
in the first volume of the Myvyrian Archaiology, published in 1802. 
The endeavour to be as clear and as literal as possible is the best 
apology for the homeliness of the translation, 


BAPTISM ADMINISTERED OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE 
EPISCOPATE INVALID. 


CHAP. IV. 


“ Man still unchanged, and still afraid 
Of power by human bands unmade, 
For ber bigh altar’s rights divine 
Wiil name bis priest, will choose his shrine ; 
And votaries, doomed in other days to bow 
Within the idol’s fane, throng the false prophet’s now.” 


Lyra Apostolica, xcix. 


Sir,—Having examined the question of Valid Baptism by scriptural 
illustrations which I conceive to be sufficiently forcible and numerous 
to impose a debt of serious inquiry on the minds of all who are not 
strangely under the influence of the prepossessions or irregularities of 
an undisciplined intellect, | hope to strengthen my position by the 
confirmatory evidence of the Anglican church, 

It little interests our present inquiry whether Britain received the 
blessings of Christianity through the instrumentality of one or more 
of the eye-witnesses of our Saviour’s life and sufferings, of St. Paul, or 


St. James, or St. Philip, or St. Peter, or Simon Zelotes, or Joseph of 


Arimathea, or of more than one of these holy men. It sufficeth to 
know, on the authority of those worthy of every credit, that our pro- 
genitors, “ inaccessible to Roman arms, were “subdued by Christ,” 
through the agency of some of his apostles. The evidence in favour 
of St. Paul has a probability amounting almost to certainty. 

Bishop Stillingfleet has produced such authorities as Plutarch, He- 
rodotus, Horace, Catullus, Virgil, Pliny, thicus, and Arnobius, in 
proof that Britain was regarded as the “extreme west.” This pre- 
mised, the testimony of Clemens Romanus hardly possesses a doubtful 
character: he affirms that ‘St. Paul preached to the utmost bounds 
of the west ;” nor that of St. Jerome, who says, that, * imitating his 
Lord, and the Sun of Righteousness,” “he preached the gospel from 
ocean to ocean,” and ‘in the western countries.’ ‘Theodoret asserts 
that he “ brought salvation to the islands lying in the ocean ;” and 
these fathers are supported by Ireneeus, Eusebius, Venantius, Fortu- 
natus, Sophronius Patriarch of Jerusalem, and others. 

Norman authorities have assigned to Joseph of Arimathea the credit 
of being an apostle to Britain, and they are supported by the approv- 
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ing opinions of Cardinal Bona and Geoffrey of Monmouth ; but Stil- 
lingfleet receives the tradition cautiously, if not doubtingly, on the 
ground that it is overlooked by Bede, Gildas, Asserius, and Marianus 
Scotus. 

Simeon Metaphrastes and Eysengrenius have endeavoured to prove 
that St. Peter preached the gospel in Britain, but their arguments are 
unsatisfactory, as are those of all the writers whose aim it has been to 
establish the fact as relates to the mission of any of the apostles with 
the exception of St. Paul. 

Sufficient, however, is ascertained on this point to satisfy the rea- 
sonable inquirer that, with the light of the gospel, Britain received the 
apostolical succession, apostolical tradition, and the sacraments validly 
administered through a ministerial commission; and that for many 
centuries her Christian population had no knowledge of diversified 
forms of church government, knew nothing of assemblies of the wor- 
shippers of Christ except within the sphere of episcopacy, thought not 
of modifications of authority, or speculations upon probabilities in the 
execution of a divine trust. ‘Their principles carried into practice give 
evidence that they could not have formed a combination between lay 
agency and ministerial prerogatives, without feeling that they were 
neutralizing the primitive and immutable relationship between the 
GIVER of grace and the MEANS of grace. 

And this leads us to the consideration that the Anglican church has 
ever maintained the position for which we have given such ample scrip- 
tural authority,that BAPTISM ADMINISTERED THROUGH THE EPISCOPATE 
IS ALONE VALID; and to this conclusion we arrive by tracing the pro- 
gress of Christianity in this kingdom for many successive generations 
after the times of the apostles, as developed by Saxon and other his- 
tories, as the Saxon chronicles, those of Bede, Nennius, Ethelwald, 
Ingulphus, Florence of Worcester, William of Malmsbury, Simeon of 
Durham, Henry of Huntingdon,* Roger de Hoveden, &c.; and 
L’ Estorie des Engles. (La ‘Translation Maistre Geffrei Gaimar. ) 

In the second century, Lucius, a British king, was so solemnly im- 
pressed with the necessity of having the laver of regeneration admi- 
nistered to him through a legitimate channel, that, although in imme- 
diate contact with those from whom the voice of Christianity was first 
conveyed to him, and from whom, doubtless, had the authority of the 
administrator not been regarded as of the essence of the sacrament, he 
would have received initiation into the gospel covenant, he pursues 
the safer course. The bishops of Rome were known and recognised 
as apostolical ; they, perhaps, had some precedence. “ Their church 
was (she can ask no more, we grant no less) the most eminent church 
in the world, shining the brighter because set on the highest candle- 
stick—the imperial city ;’’+ they were, as yet, untainted with the leaven 
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* “Quorum temporibus ci Eleutherius Ponteficatui Romane Ecclesia preesset 
misit ad eum Lucius Brittanniari Rex epistolam, obsecrans ut per ejus mandatum 
Christianus efficeretur, et mox effectu pia postulationis consecutus est, suscep- 
tamque fidem, Brittanni usque in tempora Dioclesiani principis inviolatam integram- 
que quieta pace servabaut,”—Lib. i. Mare. Ant. regn. 

+ Fuller. 
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of heresy which, ere long, began to characterize their successors ; their 
praise was in all the churches. ‘To Eleutherius, then bishop of this 
see, Lucius despatched an embassage; and the king was made a 
Christian by Kluan, or Medwin,* one of those who had been in- 
structed, baptized, and ordained by the metropolitan of Rome. ‘This 
is fully confirmed by the Saxon chronicles,+ Bede,{ Nennius,§ Ethel- 
werd,|| and Henry of Huntingdon. 

In the beginning of the fifth century, St. Patricius, whose name had 
been Maun, was consecrate xd bishop at Rome; and at the same time 
were ordained Auxilius, a priest, and Y serninus, a deacon. He issent 
to Christianize the Scots ;** and, after sojourning a very short time in 
Britain, he passed over to Ibernia, and baptized the inhabitants.++ 
And this was the design of his mission. From this event chroniclers 
begin to date,—as Nennius, who reckons a period of §.ccc.xXX years, 
from the beginning of the world till the baptism of the Hibernians, tt 
among whom he built churches, ordained bishops and priests, and 
baptized twelve thousand men in one district.|| || This bishop was 
« sent” to baptize; he was tenaciously to guard his commission, till he 
empowered others to take part with him in the ministry ; he was sent 
to baptize by and with sacerdotal authority ; to Christianize a semi- 
barbarous people, who would not have failed to take advantage of the 
once bruited dogma, that lay, or unepiscopal, sprinkling, admitted 
them into the covenant of grace. And modern innovations satisty us, 
alas! but too fully, that they would have found but little difheulty in 
overlooking or escaping the trregularities of the act; but no such 

* Soames and Fuller. 
+ A.D. 189, ‘ This year, Lucius, King of the Britains, sent letters (to Eleutherius ) 


and entreated that he might be made a Christian; and he obtained that which 
he desired ; 


Diocletian.’’—Sax. Chron, 
t Eccl. Hist. Lib. 1. cap. 4. 


§ ‘© Anno Domini Incarnationis crxiv Lucius Brittanicus Rex cum universis re- 
gulis totius Brittannia baptismum susceperunt, missa legatione ab imperatoribus 
Romanorum, et a Papa Romano Evaristo.” (Ussher says that in one copy of Nennius 
he found the name of Eleutherius. )—Cap. 18. 

| ** Nam idem beatissimus Christi famulus per nuncium et literas Lucium adiit in- 
sul regem, ammonens eum de fide et Baptismo Catholico qui tum Brittannie regem 
potestate pollebat.”"—IL.ib. 1. Ann, 167. 

* “ Quorum temporibus cum Eleutherius Pontificatui Romane Ecclesia preesset, 
misit ad eum Lucius Brittanniarum rex Epistolam, obsecrans ut per ejus mandatum 
Christianus efficeretur.”— Mare, Ant. Ver. ch. Aurel. Luc. Com. reg. 

** This year Patrick was sent by Pope Celestine to preach baptism to the Scotch. 
Saxon Chron, a.p. 430. 

tt “ Patricius sanctus genere Brittus, a S, Celestino Paps consecratus est archi- 
episcopatum Hiberniw missus ibi per annos 60 signis atque mirabilibus pradicans 
totum insulam Hiberniam convertit ad fidem.”—Marianus. 


‘* Et pervenit ad Brittanniam insulam et priedicavit ibi non multis diebus per- 
venit ad Iberniam et baptizavit eos.’”"—Nennius, cap. 58. 

tt “ A mundi principio usque ad baptismum Hibernensium ¥cccx xx anni sunt.” 

\||| ** Scripsit abietoria ccctxv., et eo amplius numero ; Ecclesias quoque eodem 
numero fundavit ccc.xv. Ordinavit episcopos eodem numero cccLxv. et eo 
amplius, in quibus spiritus Dei erat. Presbyteros autem tres mille ordinavit. Et 
12 millia hominum in una regione qua vocatur Connachta, ad fidem Christi convert 


et baptizavit, et septem regis qui erunt filii Amolzeth in uno die batizavit.”— 
Idem. cap. 60. 


; aod the Britains afterwards remained in the faith till the reign of 
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abuses have been recorded, because an opportunity to cal! them forth 
did not exist ; and what I have here argued is duly applicable to the 
few centuries preceding, and to many subsequent ones. The unhappy 
period had not yet arrived when the authority of the priesthood was con- 
ceded to popular prejudices, and ministerial functions in sacramentals 
subdivided into circumstantials and essentials. We hear not that the 
primitive British church had learned the schismatical “lo triumphe,” 
“ Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi,’’ because their pastors 


shared not with them the immunities of their holy calling; nor that 


any consecrated to serve at the altar had any Korahs to rebuke for 
offering incense from a strange censer. 


In the sixth century, Augustin, Prior of St. Martin’s Monastery, at 


Rome, was selected to evangelize the Britons; and Gregory, Bishop 


of Rome, had the honour of transmitting to Britain, through this 
missionary, the Bible, the Gospels, and other traditionary and ex- 
planatory theological lore, “ Hee Sunt Primitize Librorum ‘Totius Ke- 
clesiee Anglicane.” And the first-fruits of his ministry in this island 
is attributed and attributable to the baptism which was committed to 
him, and sent with him,* as it probably had been not long before by 
another missionary bishop,t to another division of the inhabitants. 
By virtue of the authority delegated by the Great Head of the church 
to his apostles and their successors, to send duly ordained ministers to 
evangelize and baptize, was this holy man sent forth, the herald of 
primary justification.{ His authoritative sacerdotal mission was to 
baptize; his converts were the visible monuments of the sacred trea- 
sure entrusted to him, with power to dispense its blessings by reason of 
his commission only.§ As the representative of his Lord and Master, 
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* « Friodolguald regnavit sex annis, in cujus tempore Regnum Cantiorum, mit- 
tente Gregorio, baptismum suscepit.”—Nennius, a.p. 597. 

‘‘ Aderant etiam Quadragesimew venerabiles dies quos religiores reddebat pra- 
sentia sacerdotum, in tantum ut quotidianis pradicationibus instituti certatem populi, 
ad gratiam baptismatis convolarent. Nam maxima exercitus multitudo undam 
lavacri salutaris expetiit.”—Bede, lib. 1, cap. 20. 

t “In bis days ( 4thelbright) the holy Father Gregory sent us baptism ; this was 
in the thirty-second year of bis reign.”......... “ The Southern Picts were baptized 
long before by Bishop Ninna, who was educated at Rome.”—Saxon Chron, a.p. 596, 

t ‘* Post triennium vero et orientales Angli susceperunt baptismum regnante 
Sigebyrhto rege. Post biennium autem migravit Gregorius Papa beatus, et decimo 
anno ex quo miserat Anglis baptismum per Augustinum Christi famulum.”—Ethel- 
wind, lib. 2, cap. 5. a.p. 606. 

§ ‘* Puis la neisance al Saveur, 
Danz Jhi Crist, nostre Seignur, 
Cinc cenz e seisante cine anz, 

Si cum cronicles sunt guaranz, 
Edelbrit fu feit reis de Kent, 
E de Sudeine ensement. 
Cinquante treis anz unte le regne. 
Crestiente edreite baptesme. 
Li enveiat l'apostorie 

Il le requist de Seint Gregorie. 
Danz Columbainz le baptizat ; 
Un prestre fu Ki Deus ama: 
Puis ala north, la conversa ; 
Od les Picteis done habita, 
Lisle Nam li fu done, 
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he appropriated to himself the right to confer the supernatural benefits 
of baptismal grace. Had his ministry been unconnected with the 
validity and essentiality of the rite, but only an adventitious adjunct to 
its administration, the language of Augustin (and equally of all the 
successive ministers of the Anglo-Saxon church) is strangely exclusive, 
for they have been invested with qualifications, and have adopted a 
tone, and ministered with a hierarchical assumption, which affirms their 
exclusive privilege, debars all arbitrary reasoning on the connexion 
between the dignity of the administrator and the efficacy of the ad- 
ministration. 

In the seventh century, King Edwin became acquainted with Pau- 
linus, a missionary from Rome, (who was consecrated to the bishopric 
of York by Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury,) by means of his 
queen, Ethelburgha, the daughter of Ethelbert, King of Kent,* and 
was baptized by him in the small timber-built church of St. Peter at 
York, now the venerable and hallowed minster. The primary object 
of his holy calling was, it is recorded, to preach baptism.’’+ In 
virtue of the spiritual power delegated to him, was he solicited by the 
king to “consecrate his infant daughter and twelve of his household 
to Christ ;’’+ and by the nobles and other subjects of the kingdom “to 
wash them in the laver of regeneration.’ And so intense was the 
desire of the people to dedicate themselves to God by the only known 
and acknowledged legitimate means, while those means were accces- 
sible, that “twelve thousand persons were baptized by this bishop in 
one day ;’’§ that “he baptized the Ambroni for forty days consecu- 
tively ;”|| and that at another time, for thirty-six days, he ceased not 


FE puis fu iloc abbé, ° 
Ninan aveit ainz baptize 
Les altres Pictés del regné.” 

Geffrei Gaimur, ]. 952 to 972. 


* « Et en pignus promissionis implend# eandem filiam suam Christo consecrandam 
Paulino episcopo adsignavit que baptizata est, die sancto Pentecostes, prima de 
gente Nordan bymbrorum, cum undecim aliis de familia ejus.”— Bede, lib. i. cap. ix. 
A.D, O26. 

‘‘“Eadem autem nocte Pasche Dominica peperit Regina filiam regi, que die 
Pentecostes de Northanhimbrorum gente primae Paulino Episcopo baptizata, Ean- 
fled est vocata.”’—Flor. Wigorn, a.p. p.c, XxVII. 

Henry of Huntingdon delineates the same facts almost as copiously, and with 
little alteration, in the same language with Bede.”—Lib. iii. in loc. 

t “This vear (a.p.627) King Edwin was baptized, with bis people, by Paulinus, 
at Easter. This Paulinus also preached baptism in Lindsay, &c.”—Saxon Chron. 

‘‘This year (654), Osric, whom Paulinus baptized, succeeded to the kingdom 
of Deira.”—Saxon Chron. 

+ A.D. 626. * And at Pentecost Paulinus baptized his (King Edwin’s) daughter, 
with twelve others ; and witbina twelvemonth the king and all the court were bap- 
tized at Easter.’’—Saxon Chron, 

¢ ‘ Elfled filia Fdwini, XII die post Pentecosten baptismum accepit cum innu- 
merabilibus hominibus, de viris ac mulieribus cum ea; et hec prima baptizata est. 
Edwinus vero postea in sequenti Pascha baptismum suscepit et 12 millia hominum 
en uno die baptizati sunt cum eo. : 

| “«S. Paulinus Eboracensis Archiepiscopus eos baptizavit et per xt. dies non 
cessavit baptizare omne genus Ambronum id est Aldaxonum.—Nennius, cap. 66, 
a pd. 626-7. 

‘‘ Si quis scire voluerit quis eos baptizavit, Rum Map Urbgen baptizavit eos et 
per x1. dies, &c.”—Nennius, a.p. 627. 

‘ Exercente igitur #thelbyrht regimen super cent advenit supradictus vir, cul 
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from morning till evening “ to wash in the laver for the remission of sins, 
at the river Glen, the nation of the Northumbrians; and in the river 
Swale, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, the nation of the Deiri, (baptis- 
teries, according to Bede, not being yet built,) as in numerous other 
places.* Paulitus baptized alone, because he felt that the union between 
baptism and his mission was indissoluble.t Indeed, such an hypothesis 
as that of unepiscopal baptism was never cogitated any more than the 
anomaly of an unepiscopal minister, an unepiscopal priest or deacon. 
Kilse, if circumstances ever occurred which could have warranted a 
deviation from the prescribed rule, which could have pleaded for the 
newly-revived scholastic distinction between the Esse and the Bene 
esse, that lay Baptism “ aut nullum aut veniale delictum est,” that the 
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et concessit rex -Etherbyrht cum omni domu sua, et suscepta fide baptizatus est.” — 
Ethelward, lib. ii. cap. 2, a.p. 596. 

“‘Ingressi' vero urbem, vitam Apostolicam primitie Ecclesie imitantes con- 
versatione celesti et dulcedine doctrine multos ad fidem et baptismum compulerunt. 
Baptizabant autem. Missasque celebrabant in Ecclesia Sancti Martini,” &c.—Hen. 
Hunting. lib. 3. 

* “Tgitur accepit Rex Aedwini cum cunctis gentis sue nobilibus ac plebe per- 
plurima, fidem et lavacrum sancte regenerationis, anno regno suo undecimo, qui est 
annus Dominice Incarnationis Sexcentesimus vicesimus septimus. Ab adventu vero 
Anglorum in Brittanniam, annus circiter centesimus octogesimus. Baptizatus est 
autem Eburaci die Sancto Paschaw pridie Iduum Aprilium, in Ecclesia S. Petri 
Apostoli, quam ibidem ipse de ligno cum catechizaretur atque at percepiendum im- 
bueretur, citato opere construxit.”.........‘¢ Paulinus autem ex eo tempore sex annis 
continuis, id est, ad finem usque imperii regis illius, verbum Dei, adnuente et 
favente ipso, in ea provincia pradicabat, credebantque et baptizabantur, quoquot 
erant preordinati ad vitam xternam; in quibus erant Osfrid et Eadfrid filii regis 
A dwini.”.........‘ Baptizati sunt tempore sequente et alii liberi ejus de Aidilberga 
regina progeniti, Acdilhun et Aédyltbryd filia, alter filius Vascfred quorum primi 
albali, adhuc rapti sunt, de hac vita; et Eburaci in Ecclesia Sepulti ; Baptizatus est 
et Yffli filius Osfridi ; sed et alii nobiles, ac regii viri non pauci, Tantus autem fertur 
tunc fuisse fervor fidei ac desiderium lavacri salutaris gente Nordan hymbrorum, ut 
quodam tempore Paulinus, veniunt cum rege et regina in villam regiam que vocatur 
dgefria, triginta sex diebus ibidem cum eis catechizandi et baptizandi, officio de- 
ditus moraretur : quibus diebus cunctis a mane usque ad Vesperam nihil aliud ageret 
quam confluentem eo de cunctis vinculis, ac locis plebem Christi verbum salutis in- 
struere, atque instructam in fluvio Gleni, que proximus erat lavacro remissionis 
abluere.”.........“In Provincia Deiorum ubi sepius manere cum rege solebat, bap- 
tizabat, in fluvia Sualue qui vicum Cataractum preterfluit nondum enim oratoria 
vel baptisteria in ipso exordio nascentis ibi ecclesiw poterant sdificare.”—Bede, 
lib, 2, chap. 14. 

+ “Paulins fu mestre de cest plet, 
E aprez Co, en Paskerez 
Les funt furent bien benez. 
Li reis.idonc fu baptize, 
E confermé, e primsene, 
E od lui tuz cels del pais.” 
L. 1200 to 1210, a.p. 627. 


“ Li reis Edwine esteit donc reis ; 
Si prest les Cristiene leis : 
De Ever wie ert; ico Saxom, 
Kel estorat religion, ‘ 
E un muster restorat, 
E a Seint Pere fist sacelle 
Uns eveskes le baptizat 
Paulins ont non Deus mult l’amat.” 
L. 1036 to 1046. 


Vou. XIX.—June, 1841. 4k 
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674 CORRESPONDENCE.—ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM. 


pressure of what és called necessity converted the unlawful transfer of 


another’s rights and privileges by unlawful means into a legitimate 
act, i.e., a valid one; a little informal, it might be, but nevertheless 
irreversible, and a bona-fide adjudication on the part of the convey- 
ancer, a beneficial possession on the part of the recipient,—it was 
when a single bishop was so overwhelmed by suitors for the blessing 
of baptism, that daily, from morning till evening, for months, he 
ceased not to exert every energy of mind and body to instruct and 
Christianize the multitudes who eagerly pressed upon him to bless 
them, even them also; but he felt his trust to be sacred and incom- 
municable, (except on God’s terms,) therefore he laboured from morn 
till even, that God’s grace might be imparted and enjoyed in all its 
fulness. We may reasonably surmise that the cause of his not ordain- 
ing as coadjutors and fellow-helpers in his laborious ministry, priests 
and deacons, (for we have no evidence to shew that he divided his 
work with others,) was, that none of his catechumens had as yet ful- 
filled their probationary course of instruction. At his decease, he left 
in his cathedral at York, James, a deacon, who afterwards baptized 
and instructed the people till his successor was appointed.* 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Henry ALLEN, 
Vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, 


( To be continued.) 


WHETHER THE ORDINATION OF AN UNBAPTIZED PERSON 
IS VALID. 


Sir,—In the Canon Law, Decretal. Greg. LX. Lib. iil. Tit. xliii. “« De 
Presbytero non Baptizato,” we have the following decree, § 1 :—“ Ex 
concilio apud Compendium in Gallia.” 

“ Si non baptizatus ordinatur, ordinis characterum non recipit. 


“Si quis presbyter ordinatus, deprehenderit se non esse baptizatum : 
baptizetur, et iterum ordinetur.” 

In the appendix to the third Council of Lateran, (Labbe Concil. x. 
1727,) we have apparently the same canon cited, with an addition. 


“ Item ex concilio apud Compendium. 


“Si quis presbyter ordinatus deprehenderit se non esse baptizatum, 
baptizetur, et iterum ordinetur, et omnes quos ipse baptizavit.” 

It is remarkable, that none of the councils apud Compendium given 
in Labbe have any such canon. The only canon touching on the 
point at all is in the council held a.p. 757, (Labbe vi. 1696,) which is 
as follows :— 

Canon 9. Si quis baptizatus est a presbytero non baptizato, et 
Sancta Trinitas in ipso baptismo invocata fuerit, baptizatus est, sicut 
Sergius papa dixit. Impositione tamen manuum episcopi indiget. ” 





* « Reliquerat autem in Ecclesia sua Eburecensi Jacobum Diaconum virum 
utique Ecclesiasticum et Sanctum, qui multo exhine tempore in Ecclesia manens 
magous antiquo hoste predas docendo et baptizando eripuit.”— Bede, lib. 11. cap. 20. 
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Again, in the Canon Law, Decreti I. Pars. Causa 1. Quest. VIL, 
§ 10, we have the following decree of Felix the Third :— 

“ Qui extra ecclesiam baptizati fuerint, vel rebaptizati, ad ecclesiusti- 
cam militiam non admittantur. 

** Qui in qualibet etate alibi, quam in ecclesia catholica aut baptizati, 
aut rebaptizati sunt, ad ecclesiasticam militiam prorsus non permit- 


tantur accedere. Quibus satis esse debet, quod in catholicorum uu- 
mero sunt recepti.”’ 


And we have, in the part of the Canon Law first cited, § 3, a letter 
from Innocent III. to the Bishop of Ferrara on the point. It seems 
that the Bishop of Ferrara had sent a presbyter, not baptized according 
to the form of the gospel, to Innocent, for his judgment of his case. 
Innocent immediately had the man baptized, and says, that the validity 


of his orders had been the subject of much discussion, some being of 


opinion that, as baptism was the foundation of all the sacraments, no 
other sacrament could be received before baptism, as where there was 
no foundation there could be no superstructure. Innocent combats 
this opinion, alleging that a man may, without all doubt, become a 
member of Christ by the faith of the sacrament, as well as by the 
sacrament of faith—that he who has Christ by faith, even though he 
be unbaptized, has the foundation, other than which none can be laid, 
which is Jesus Christ --that therefore it should seem a superstructure 
might be made as well of saving works as of ecclesiastical sacraments : 
for that it was not true, as a general proposition, that baptism was the 
foundation of all the sacraments, neither of the new nor of the old— 
since marriage and the eucharist might both be received by un- 
baptized persons; that, moreover, the sacrament of the orders of high 
priest, priest, and Levite, by its very institution, preceded baptism ; and 
hence it might perhaps appear, that orders could be duly conferred 
before baptism, especially on those who believed themselves to have 
been baptized. However, upon the strength of the canon of the coun- 
cil “apud Compendium,” (cited above,) he directs that the man should 
pass through all the orders again, to the priesthood, and be allowed to 
officiate in the priesthood. He concludes with the following sentence :— 


“ Certe de eo qui natus de Christianis parentibus, et inter Christianos est 
fideliter conversatus, tam violenter praesumitur quod fuerit baptizatus, ut 
hee presumptio pro certitudine sit habenda, donec evidentissimis forsitan 
argumentis contrarium probaretur.” 

The title to §3 is, “ Non baptizatus ordinari non potest, et side facto 
ordinetur, non recipit ordinis characterem, licet credebatur baptizatus.” 

This was the received opinion ; Innocent’s views on the sacraments 
appear to have been peculiar to himself. A. 


LAY BAPTISM. 


Rev. Sir,—I offer some considerations which may, I hope, assist some 
of your readers in forming a true judgment on the question of the 
validity of lay baptism. 
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676 CORRESPONDENCE.—LAY BAPTISM. 


Those who take the negative side of the question in the present 
day, appear practically to forget that the outward part of a sacrament 
does itself consist of two parts, the matter and the form; the form 
being, in the eucharist, the commemoration of our Lord’s passion, aud 
in baptism, the name ofthe Trinity. It is quite conceivable that the 
combination of the matter and the form may be sufficient for the vali- 
dity of a sacrament, independently of the commission of the adminis- 
trator; and such I believe to be the case, as long as a sacrament is 
considered generically; because it does not appear, from the scripture 
account, that our Lord made the commission of the administrator an 
essential ingredient, as he did the matter and the form. He did indeed 
give the apostles a commission to baptize all nations ; but this no more 
implies that baptisms performed by an uncommissioned person are 
invalid, than the fact of one person having a patent for the exclusive 
performance of a particular act proves that it is impossible for any- 
one else unlawfully to perform the same. 

It strikes me as somewhat inconsistent, that those who would trace 
the opinion of the validity of lay baptism to a miés/faken notion that 
God's regenerative grace is absolutely confined to the sacrament of 
baptism, should be so positive that the same grace, as far as it is con- 
nected with outward signs, is absolutely confined to a still narrower 
channel—namely, that rite performed by an authorized ministry. If 
there is any reason for supposing it confined to one outward channel 
rather than to another, we may expect to find that reason in scripture. 
Now the advocates of the absolute necessity of baptism have a plain 
text in their favour—* Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God :” whereas the oppo- 
nents of the validity of lay baptism cannot even produce one text that 
can be better explained on their hypothesis than on the contrary one ; 
but, in all their reasonings from scripture, are obliged to assume this 
principle, Since God has appointed a succession of ministers in his church, 
it is not likely that he should make any rite independent of them. Are 
we God’s counsellors? The love of symmetry, with which most 
minds are more or less endued, renders us partial to arguments from 
analogy: and I suspect that the analogy of the other sacrament has 
had great influence with those who have decided against the validity 
of lay baptism. But, as I shall shew, the resemblance between the 
two sacraments fails at the very point where the argument rests upon 
it. For the eucharist is designed to be an act of congregational wor- 
ship, but baptism is not; therefore every unordained person who 
administers the eucharist makes himself a schismatic, but this is not 
necessarily the case with one who baptizes, even though, in so doing, 
he should disobey the law of that part of the church to which he 
belongs: again, since the eucharist is to be received frequently, but 
baptism only once, in the life of each Christian, the spiritual grace of 
the former sacrament can continue only as long as a person is in the 
habit of receiving it whenever he has an opportunity, but that of the 
other is designed to continue throughout life ; therefore, if an adminis- 
tration of the eucharist be efficacious at all, it must be so as soon as it 
has taken place ; whereas a person's baptism may become efficacious 
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when he returns to the catholic church, though its efficacy has been 
suspended by reason of his continuing in schism. Hence it follows 
that the church could not acknowledge administrations of the eucharist 
by unordained persons to be valid, because, to do so, would be to 
attribute divine authority to schism, and to deny her own unity; but 
there is no similar reason why she might not acknowledge the validity 
of lay and schismatical baptism. It appears to me that the catholic 
church has done so; and, consequently, that it would be as presump- 
tuous for the English church to make a contrary decree, (which 
happily has not yet been done,) as for an English layman to baptize. 
How Mr. Allen will prove that “the dogma of the validity of lay 
baptism is contemporaneous with the first system of, and progressed 
with the advance of erroneous doctrines in, the Romish church,” 
(Dec., p. 675,) we shall see, I suppose, in course of time. 

In confirmation of that difference between the two sacraments 
which | have been maintaining, it deserves to be remembered that, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, while the right of offering sacrifices was 
most strictly guarded from usurpation, the sacrament of circumcision, 
which answers to Christian baptism, had no appointed minister at all. 

I will not give an opinion upon the question, whether want of 
baptism annuls holy orders; but I think it well to point out the fallacy 
of the argument in the first paragraph of the second extract from Lau- 
rence in Mr. Harington’s letter, (I*eb., p. 210.) It is plain that we 
may substitute the words ‘ born” and “birth” for * baptized” and 
‘“‘ baptism” respectively, without affecting the truth of any of the pro- 
positions employed in the argument; and thus we shall have a 
demonstration that a man may be a Christian minister before he is 
born. ‘The fallacy rests on the ambiguity of the words “ the essential 
parts of a commission cannot be separated,” as will be readily per- 
ceived. This specimen, added to the instances of misquotation and 
false reasoning which Bingham* has exposed, makes me sorry that a 
clergyman should have thought such a book worth republishing, as 1 
perceive to be the fact, from the advertisements attached to the May 
number. 

Yours respectfully, GRATIDIUS, 


BAPTISM OF ‘THE APOSTLES. 


Srr,—A correspondent, at page 524, asks, on what warrant I asserted 
that “ the apostles themselves were never baptized ?”” He should have 
added these words to complete the quotation, “ or only with John’s 
baptism, which was certainly quite distinct from Christian baptism.” 
The question thus asked seems to be very like a demand to prove a 
negative ; and, indeed, your correspondent seems to admit that the 
onus probandi lies, not with me, but himself, inasmuch as he gives us 
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* Appendices to Scholastical History of Lay Baptism; and Dissertation on the 
Eighth Nicene Canon. 
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the administration of water by our Lord to his apostles when he washed 
their feet, and his subsequent declaration, “ Now ye are clean through 
the word which Ihave spoken unto you,” as sufficient proofs that Jesus 
himself baptized them. I can only say, that such an interpretation 
never occurred to me; nor, on reference to several of the best com- 
mentators, can I find even a hint that these portions of holy writ 
ever suggested such a notion to them ; while, with a single exception, 
they seem unanimously to agree that the baptism of John was of a 
different nature entirely from that of the Christian church. The case 
of Apollos, and that of the Ephesian convert baptized by St. Paul, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of Acts, seem to be admitted as very 
clear upon the point. The saying ofour Lord to St. Peter, “ Jf Zwash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me,” is not, as far as lam aware, applied 
by the above commentators in the sense put on it by your correspon- 
dent; and some of them, in noticing the words, “ Though Jesus himself 
baptized not, but his disciples (John, iv. 2), adduce reasons to shew that 
there would have been, perhaps, an ¢mpropriety in our Lord’s baptizing 
any one, except through the ministry of another. 

Whoever first commences a sacred ordinance like baptism, must be 
himself unbaptized ; the divine commission for the purpose being all 
that seems requisite. This the blessed apostles had ; and, as the great 
work of atonement was only completed by the actual death of our 
Lord upon the cross, or rather, by his resurrection from the dead, so 
Christian baptism, which is the admission into the covenant founded 
on those events, could hardly have existed before them ; and therefore 
the commission to baptize into the name of the Holy Trinity was, 
according to the sacred history, subsequent to the resurrection. 1 would 
add another argument: if baptism be an ordinance binding in every 
age of the Christian church, and so within the ordinary, and not the 
extraordinary powers of the apostolic commission ; then as, in all res- 
pects in which that commission was designed to be perpetual, it is the 
same now as in the days of the apostles, the power of baptizing others 
without having been themselves previously admitted into the Christian 
covenant by that sacrament, must belong to those who are invested 
with the same commission now, as was the case with the apostles 
themselves. I am not pleading for the propriety of altogether over- 
looking or even slighting the qualifications of baptism, confirmation, 
and communion in persons to be admitted to ordination; but only 
contending that, from the necessity of the case, the first twelve apostles 
never received Christian baptism (the propriety of insisting on which, 
however, in all subsequent cases, is shewn in the baptism of St. Paul ;) 
and that the apostolic commission, as possessed not only by bishops, 
but by priests and deacons, so far includes within itself every other 
positive ordinance as to render the possible defects arising from the 
absence of its reception not a matter of such grave importance as some 
of your correspondents seemed to fear. 

Allow me to make one more observation on the fears of another 
correspondent, “'T. C. A.” He seems to dread the possibility of being 
placed in circumstances of great danger, if the pending decision in the 
ecclesiastical courts should affirm the validity—or, as he calls it, the 
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legality—of lay baptism, supposing such decision will compel the clergy 
to violate the subscription to the rubrics, &e. 

But this is at once dssuming that the rubries forbid lay-baptism, and 
that “'T. C, A.”\is the proper judge, in his own case, of their meaning. 
According to the constitution of the church, the ecclesiastical courts 
are the proper authorities to decide the point; and when they have 
once done so, such decision points out at once the sense in which the 
subscriptions of the clergy are binding on their consciences. It would 
be a strange thing, indeed, for the clergy, in cases of persons who have 
committed suicide, to assume the right of reversing the decision of the 
coroner's inquest, to whom alone the power of examining and deciding 
on oath belongs, as to the sanity or otherwise of the suicide. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


GiLbperT Cuesnurr, B.A. 


ON LAY BAPTISM. 


Sir,—A note of yours, on Mr. Blunt's letter respecting lay baptism, 
has referred me to a very able and judicious paper, by “ Omega,” in 
your March Number, with which I fully agree. But I shall feel 
obliged if he will say when King James stated, a little before his 
death, that at the Hampton Conference, the invalidity of irregular 
baptism was not asserted. I ask merely for my own information. 

Again, I would ask whether, supposing a child to be brought to be 
received into the church who had been baptized by a sectarian teacher, 
you or “ Omega,” with whom I take you to agree, would object to 
its hypothetical baptism? Believing, as I do, that the baptism és valid, 
yet, considering that the church has pronounced against its propriety, 
I cannot feel certain about it. Now the church seems to give but two 
alternatives—hypothetical baptism, or the declaration, that in this case 
“ all is well done according to due order.””. My own custom in such 
cases has been to baptize hypothetically, at the same time stating, if 
need were, my opinion that the previcus baptism was valid. 

And this leads me to the question of burying dissenters. I am glad 
to see “ Omega’s” strong feeling, that to compel the clergy to use our 
service over hardened schismatics is a grievous Oppression. But what 
makes this oppression the worse is the wretched grounds on which it 
was rested by Sir John Nichol. Something might be said in favour 
of burying dissenters on the ground that, if validly baptized, they are 
in the same condition as careless churchmen; and since we receive the 
latter, because they may have repented in the hour of death, there 
seems a measure of harshness in rejecting the former. The distinction 
between the cases arises, I suppose, from this—that schism, as an avowed 
sin, requires a public recantation. And to call upon the clergy, how. 
ever willing to hope the best respecting their erring flocks, to pro- 
nounce them, in such a case, within the fold, is certainly contrary to 
the intention of the church, and, therefore, to the duty of her ministers. 
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If parliament chooses to interfere, and subject us to persecution, let it 

do so, but let not the bishops, or those who act by their authority, 

forget that they are to render to God the things that are God’s. 
W. B., ARCHIDIACONUs. 


THE EXHORTATION IN THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Sirn,—As I cannot agree with your correspondent “ G. 8.,’" (British 
Magazine, March, 1841, p. 347,) in what he conceives to be the 
proper time and place for reading the First and Second Exhortation in 
the Communion Service, will you allow me to offer a few remarks 
upon the subject ? 

Let us begin by clearly understanding the two rubrics relating to 
this point: and first, the one following the Nicene creed. 

“Then the curate shall declare unto the people what holydays, or 
fasting days, are in the week following to be observed. And then 
also (if occasion be) shall notice be given of the communion,” Xe. 

“Then shall follow the sermon, or one of the homilies,” &c. 

“Then shall the priest return to the Lord’s table and begin the 
offertory,” &c. 

From this nothing can be more express than that notice of the 
communion shall be given before the sermon, as well as that the 
curate shall then declare what days in the week following are to be 
observed. 

The second rubric follows the prayer for the Church Militant :— 

‘“ When the minister giveth warning for the celebration of the holy 
communion, (which he shall always do upon the Sunday or some 
holyday immediately preceding,) after the sermon or homily ended, 
he shall read this exhortation following.” 

Here the minister is expressly directed to give warning for the cele- 
bration of the holy communion after the sermon; and consequently, 
unless we agree with * G. S.,” that the nolice and the warning are 
distinct things, he must either read the exhortation both before and after 
the sermon, or use his own discretion as to which rubric he will violate. 
But if we adopt “ G. 8.’s” supposition, which is also Wheatly’s, that 
the notice and the warning are distinct things, the minister is to give 
notice only of the communion before the sermon, and after the sermon 
warning for its celebration, with the exhortation. In this case he has 
two questions to decide,—at what part of the service after the sermon 
is the exhortation to be read? and from whence ? 

« G.S.” says that “ warning for the celebration of the holy com- 
munion should be given from the Lord’s table, after the prayer for 
the Church Militant; for the direction that the priest should return to 
the Lord’s table, after the sermon, and begin the offertory, is quite as 
clear as that he should read the exhortation after the sermon ; and as 
these two directions apparently conflict, it is better to follow the order 
of the Prayer-book.” 

Now, Sir, it does not appear to me that these two directions at all 
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conflict. After the sermon ended, the priest is to read the exhortation, 
and when he returns to the altar he is to begin the offertory ; and if 
he wishes to conform to the rubric prefixed to the exhortation, and not 
to violate the last of those preceding the sentences, I think he must 
read the exhortation when he has finished his sermon, and before he 
leaves the pulpit to proceed to the altar to begin the offertory. 

In confirmation of this opinion I transcribe the words of Wheatley 
upon the first part of the commination :— 

‘* Till the Restoration the priest was to go into the pulpit, and say the following 
preface and exhortation. And, indeed, that is a place not improper for the office, 
since the denouncing of God’s judgments is as it were a preaching ofhis word. And 
it is certain that the pulpit was at first designed, not only for preaching, but for any- 
thing else that tended to the edification of the people. There the Lord's prayer, the 
creed, and the ten commandments, were formerly read to the people in English on 
every holy-day in the year, when there was no sermon to hinder it: and there also, 
at the beginning of the Reformation, whilst the Roman mass was continued till the 
English liturgy could be prepared, the epistle and gospel for the day, with a lesson 
out of the New Testament in the morning, and another out of the Old Testament in 
the afternoon, was read to the people in the English tongue.” 

That such was also the practice with regard to the exhortation in 
the communion service, appears from the rubric following the Nicene 
creed in the First Prayer-book of King Edward V1. :— 


After the creed ended, shall follow the sermon or homily,” * * ® “ wherein, if 
the people be not exhorted to the worthy receiving of the holy sacrament of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ, then shall the curate give this exhcrtation to 
those that be minded to receive the same.” 

And as before the Restoration the exhortation was undoubtedly 
read after the prayer for Christ’s Church Militant, in altering it to its 
present position, immediately after the sermon, I think we may discern 
the wish of the reviewers, rather to return to the Prayer-book now 
quoted, than to give way to the exceptions of the Presbyterian divines. 

And further, I can see no weighty argument for now reading the 
exhortation after the prayer for the Church Militant, when the rubric 
specifies another time. ‘The two exhortations appear to be placed at 
the end of that part of the communion service which is always to be 
read after the sermon, and before that which is to be read only when 
the communion is celebrated ; in the same way, 1 conceive, as the 
“ prayers and thanksgivings upon several occasions” are not intro- 
duced where they are to be used in morning and evening prayer, but 
must be referred to at the appointed time, whensoever occasion may 
require. 

Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, J. M. G. 





BRITISH ARCHBISHOPRICS. 
MENBVIA, (ST. DAVID’S.) 


Sir,—Dubricius was succeeded in the primacy by David, or Dewi, as 
he is called by the Welsh. Soon after his promotion, he, with the 
consent of King Arthur, removed the sce from Caerleon to Menevia, 
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to which he had become attached from early associations. David had 
founded, or rather restored, a monastery, and had exercised the office 
of a chorepiscopus in that district previously to his elevation to the 
archbishopric. Being of a contemplative cast of mind, the seclusion 
of Menevia was strictly congenial to his feelings and habits; and this 
consideration doubtlessly Ww eighed with him in his selection of that 
spot as his future see in preference to the bustling city of Caerleon. | 

‘The extent and boundaries of his more peculiar diocese and imme- : 
diate jurisdiction may be ascertained from the localities in which are : 
situated the churches founded by him. From these we learn that the 
diovese of St. David extended over the entire counties of Pembroke 
and Carmarthen ; its northern boundary in Cardiganshire included the 
parishes of Llanddewi Aberarth and Llanddewi Brevi, from whence 
it followed the course of the Irfon through Brecknockshire, and in 
Radnorshire it included the parishes of Cregruna and Glasgwm. From 

Glasgwm it passed southwards to the Wye, and followed the course of 
that river to its junction with the Severn, including the districts of 
Kiwyas and Erchenfield, in Herefordshire, and the whole of Mon- 
mouthshire, with the exe eption of the lordship of Gwynllwg. The 
southern boundary commenced, as at present, between the rivers 
Neath and ‘Tawe, and afterwards passed along the hills which natu- 
rally divide Brecknockshire from Glamorg: unshire, as far as Blaenau 
Gwent; from this point it followed the present limits of Gwynllwg to 
the mouth of the Usk.* 

The removal of the archiepiscopal see did not afford any general 
satisfaction to the Cambrian clergy ; wherefore they frequently after- 
wards denominated the primacy after the name of the ancient see of 
Caerleon. Thus, in the conference between Augustine the monk and 
the British clergy, Dunod, in the name of his brethren, assures Au- 
gustine—* We are under the government of the Bishop of Caerleon | 
upon Usk, who is superintendent under God over us to make us keep - 
the spiritual way.’ Bede informs us that there were seven British 
bishops present at this synod, but the names of their dioceses are not 
mentioned. There were only five bishopries regularly esstablished in 
Wales at that time—Menevia, or St. David’s, Llandaff, Llanbadarn, 
Bangor, and St. Asaph. 

It would appear that Elfod, Bishop of Bangor, about the end of the 
eighth century, had usurped the metropolitan dignity of the Welsh 
church, under the title of Archbishop of Gw ynedd (North Wales).” 
In that capacity he prevailed upon the people of North Wales to 
adopt the Romish cycle relative to the observance of Easter. ‘The 
bishops of South W ales, however, disputed his claims, and refused to 
adopt his regulations. “ The Bishops of Llandaff and Menevia,” says 
the British Chronicle, “ would not submit to the Archbishop of Gwy- 
nedd, when they themselves were archbishops by a more ancient 
privilege. i 

The claims of Bangor died with Elfod, and the whole metropolitical 
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authority of Wales was exercised once more by the Bishop of St. 
David's, In 982, however, Llandaff was wrested from his jurisdiction 
by the ambitious Dunstan, and subjected to Canterbury. Henry L, 
A.D. 1115, with a,view to bring the whole Cambrian chureh under the 


jurisdiction of Canterbury, appointed Bernard, a Norman, Bishop of 


St. David’s, and made him at his consecration profess subjection to 
the see of Canterbury as his metropolis. Bernard, however, soon 
after his appointment, refused to act upon this profession, and endea- 
voured to re-establish the independent authority of St. David's. ‘The 
case was ineflectually argued at three several councils—viz., the council 
of Rheims, summoned by Pope Kugenius, A.p. 1148; the third coun- 
cil of Lateran, held a.p. 1179, by Pope Alexander IIL. ; and the 
council of Loudon, held by Cardinal Hugatio in the reign of Henry II. 
It was eventually brought by Giraldus Cambrensis, the bishop elect, 
immediately before Pope Innocent IIL. Here, as it could not be 
proved that a pall had ever been sent to any of the bishops of Wales, 
the pope decided against the claims of St. David’s; and ever since 
that see has, together with the other Welsh bishoprics, been subject 
to the power and jurisdiction of Canterbury. 

We learn from Howel Dda’s laws, that the cathedral of Menevia 
was exempt from all tributary duty to which other churches and 
monasteries were generally subject. ‘There is also mention made in 
the same code of six “ episcopal houses’’ (Xsgopty) in Dimetia, which 
appear to have been monasteries or chapters in immediate connexion 
with the mother church.’ 


YORK, 


However averse Gregory might have been in general to the rites 
and ceremonies of the ancient British church, he appears, notwith- 
standing, to have paid a certain respect to its former regulations in his 
proposed establishment of Anglo-Saxon archbishoprics. We have 
seen that York and London constituted the first archiepiscopal sees 
among the Britons in that part of the island which now goes by the 
name of England. These two, also, the pope designed should be in- 
vested with the metropolitical dignity on the re-establishment of 
Christianity in that country. According to the instructions received 
by the missionary Augustine, the two archbishops were to have, under 
their respective jurisdictions, twelve suffragan sees. It was some time 
after the death of both Gregory and Augustine, however, before this 
project, as regards York, was carried into effect. ‘The first bishop who 
succeeded to the restored see was Paulinus, one of the second band of 
missionaries sent from Rome, who had succeeded in converting and 
baptizing Edwin, King of Northumbria, and a great number of his 
subjects. Paulinus was consecrated by Justus the fourth Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The king wrote to Honorius, then pope, to obtain for 
him the honour of a pall; but ere that compliment reached him, he 
had quitted York, in consequence of the fall of his royal patron, and 
the troubles which ensued. The see continued vacant for thirty years. 


* Wotton’s Leges Wallica, lib. ul. c. ix. 
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In the meanwhile, the church in that province was governed by Aidan, 
Finan, and Colman, successively, members of the ancient Scottish 
communion, who fixed their seat at Lindisfarne. Colinan having lost 
his cause touching the proper time of observing Kaster, at a conference 
held in the presence of King Oswy, resigned his charge, and retired 
to a monastery in Ireland. 

Tuda, another Scottish prelate, but partial to the usages of Rome, 
was chosen to succeed Colman ; but his possession of the Northumbrian 
see lasting only a few months, Wilfrid, Colman’s opponent at the con- 
ference, was appointed Archbishop of York. There being only one 
Romish bishop in Britain at the time, Wilfrid would not receive con- 
secration from the Scottish prelates, but went over to France to obtain 
it. ‘The king was displeased with this step, and had Chad, a Saxon 
abbot, from the monastery of Lastingham, in Clev eland, made bishop 


in his absence. His consecration was performed by Wina, Bishop of 


Wessex, and two Welsh bishops. When Wilfrid, on his return, found 
his see occupied by another, he stayed in Kent, and there exercised all 
the functions of a metropolitan. Chad having been represented as an 
intruder, offered to resign, which he accordingly did, and Wilfrid re- 
gained possession of the Northumbrian diocese, then extending beyond 
the confines of modern England into the country of Oswy’s Pictish 
subjects. 
CANTERBURY. 


It wasGregory’s purpose that Augustine should establish the southern 
archiepiscopal see in London ; but out of compliment to Ethelbert, 


who had afforded him protection and maintenance at his chief city of 


Canterbury, that missionary judged proper to confer the dignity upon 
the latter place. It is said, indeed, that he was not consecrated as 
archbishop either of London or C anterbury, but by the general title 
of the “ Bishop of the English,” (Anglorum Episcopus,) that he might 
be at liberty to fix his seat in whatever part of the country he pleased.* 

Augustine had a personal grant of precedence over the Archbishop 
of York. After his death, the two archbishops were to rank according 
to priority of consecration. 

The choice made by Augustine was confirmed by subsequent popes. 
Thus Boniface V., in a letter addressed to Justus, the archbishop, 
says—“ Id ipsum ‘preecipientes firmamus, ut in Dorobernia civitate 
semper in posterum metropolitanus totius Britannia locus habeatur ; 
omnesque provinciz regni Anglorum preefati loci metropolitanz ecclesi 
subjiciantur, immutilaté et perpetua stabilitate decrevimus.’’+ Hono- 
rius I, likewise, writing to Honorius the succeeding primate, says— 
« Tue ergo jurisdictioni subjici pracipimus omnes Anglie ecclesias et 
regiones; et in civitate Dorobornia metropolitanus locus et honor 
archiepiscopatus, et caput omnium ecclesiarum Anglie semper in pos- 
terum servetur; et a null persona per aliquam malam suasionem in 
alium locum mutetur.’’+ ASAPH. 


* Parker, Antiq. Britan. Lond. 1729, p. 18, 
¢ See Usher, Britan. Eccles, Antiq. c. v. 
¢t Ibid, 
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PEWS VERSUS THE PRAYER-BOOK—AND THE STATE OF THE 
: RUBRICS. 
Sir,—Among the numerous objections against pews, | am not aware 
of having seen the following. Having lately attempted to introduce 
a daily service in a very large church during Passion week, I was 
much struck by the appearance of desolation which the church pre- 
sented, by the congregation being dispersed, at long and dismal inter- 
vals, through the intervention of this modern improvement. Even on 
a rainy Sunday, particularly in the evenings, I have been before 
struck with this same appearance, which always has a very chilling 
effect ; but the degree of miserable desolateness, occasioned by the pews, 
to which a first attempt to introduce a daily service has made me 
familiar, was never before experienced ; and if anything can make our 


churches quite empty on week-days, | must confess the system of 


pewing is adequate to the effect. One thing seems pretty clear; our 
Prayer-book, or indeed any Ritual, which prescribes different postures 
in divine worship, never contemplated the existence of pews; the 
nece:sity for them was occasioned by the new- fangled taste for hearing 
sermons, and substituting them for divine worship and the sacraments ; 
and this necessity has been strengthened by the custom, now inveterate, 
of uniting three services into one. If these evils cannot be perfectly cured, 
I would at least suggest, as an alleviation, that the chancels (or, where 
there are no chancels, a sufficient space around the altar) should be kepi 
free from pews, and all other incumbrances, that, at least, the Holy Com- 
munion may be celebrated; and on week-days, when there is a small 
congregation, prayers may be said there by a united congregation, 
whose devotion may not be chilled by seeing long intervals of empty 
boxes interposed between them and their fellow-worshippers, I do, 
however, despair of any great improvement in this matter, since even 
the papists, with their short and pompous services, have been com- 
pelled, by the feeling of exclustveness, which is the great defect in our 
national character, to introduce pews pretty generally into their 
places of worship in this country ; still their system of pewing is, for the 
most part, a very great improvement on that of our churches. Of one 
thing I feel convinced ; the cause of those violations of the rubric, and 
those unchurchlike views and feelings which form the subject of so 
many complaints in your pages, have mainly had their first origin and 
present inveteracy in these said pews. What is the first feeling 
which strikes a churchman on entering a meeting-house ? That itis not 
a house of prayer, but a mere lecture-room. Can it then be matter 
of surprise that our views of church principles are so lax, when we 
endeavour to make our churches look as much like meeting-houses as 
possible? Neither does the arrangement of reading the prayers out ofa 
sort of mock-pulpit facing the congregation, as in most of our modern 
churches, help the matter; the old plan of placing the pulpit and the 
low desk on the south side, though not entirely what one should wish, 
is certainly a far less departure from ancient practice than the plan 


now usually adopted. But in any attempt to bring back our mode of 


worship to a strict conformity to the rubrics, and other acknowledged 
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and authoritative injunctions of our church, there is one question 
which seems very generally lost sight of—viz., What is really their 
meaning? ‘The pages of the British Magazine bear sufficient evidence 
to the obscurity aud uncertainty of the subject, in the numerous dis- 
cussions and conflicting conclusions to which its correspondents come, 
(a state of things, which sure ly ought to make us very careful in attri- 
buting any variety of practice among the clergy or laity to a want of 
church principles.) Great evils result from this uncertainty ; not 
merely is that uniformity, which has always been one of the great aims 
of our church, utterly destroyed, but these different practices expose 
the clergy to mutual suspicion, occasion controversies on matters 
which dissenters will misinterpret, so as to make it appear that we are 
only anxious about the externals of religion, and wound the consciences 
of men, who, bound by the most solemn compacts, find it next to 
impossible to comply with the supposed or admitted intentions of the 
church. Under these circumstances, | was much struck by a sugges- 
tion of one of your correspondents lately—viz., that the bishops, in a 
body, should agree to some authoritative declarations on the subject. 
But is your correspondent aware that this would not meet the dilli- 
culty 2? Such a declaration would not have the force of law; and 
nothing but law can remove the real difficulties. For the truth is, the 
rubrics of the Prayer-book are, in great measure, from the different 
arrangement of our present churches, and other causes, very confused, 
and some igo le. Then, another question occurs; how far 
they have been modified by the subsequent injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, the canons of James ]., and those of the synod of London, 
under Archbishop Laud; of which every one ofthe sev eral sy stems, I will 
venture to say, are not only inconsistent with each other, but at vari- 
ance with the Prayer-book. The last Act of Uniformity is, 1 presume, 
legally speaking, the ruling authority ; ifso, the practice of the pre- 
sent day and of generations past, is in the very teeth of the law, which 
prescribes, That such ornaments of the church, and of the ministers 
thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained, and be in 
use, as Were in this Church of England, by the authority of parliament, 
in the second year of the reign of King KKdward the Sixth.” The only 
remedy, then, in my humble opinion, is the following :—That an act 





of parliament should be made, empowering the College of Bishops to 


decide in all cases what was the existing state of the law on these 
matters; where the law was uncertain, to explain it; and where it 
was conflicting with itself, to point out which rule should be obeyed. 
There are justly great objections against any review of the Prayer- 
book ; but merely to clear away obscurities i in the rubries would surely 
not be areview. An act of parliament which should strictly confine 
the bishops to such an explanation of the law, where doubtful, and 
merely empower them to make a different selection of psalms and 
lessons, against which | believe there would be no objection, or to 
authorize the omission (as in the American Prayer-book) of certain 
portions of the service, when morning prayer, litany, and communion 


service, are united together, would surely meet all the difficulties of 


the case. Your pages bear evidence that certain three or four im- 
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proprieties of grammatical construction crept in at the last review. 
No stickler for things as they are would surely object to these being 
added to the number of things to be altered; and if I were not almost 
frightened at my own temerity, I would suggest that power should be 
given to use everywhere, in the public service, the phrase, * Thy ser- 
rant, our Queen, "in lieu of the high-sounding titles which are now in 
use. 

In conclusion, | would instance one or two things which are clearly 
in direct contravention of the law, as far as I can judge—viz., the 
robes of the clergy, which are according to none (I believe) of the ac- 
knowledged injunctions on the subject, but most nearly conform to the 
canons of James the F irst ; and the holy table, placed altar-wise, which, 
though probably in conformity with the act of parliament of the second 
year of King Edward the Sixth, is, in the most glaring manner, incon- 
sistent with the above canons, as also with the previous injunctions of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

With respect -to the time for the due administration of baptism, it 
seems generally admitted that it would be impracticable to introduce 
it after the second lesson at morning prayer, on the Sundays ; and if so, 
what is to be done where the now very common practice of a date ser- 
vice On Sunday evenings has extensively taken root? Should the 
above plans be thought practicable, the difficulty might be avoided by 
leaving a liberty in the matter in cases of urgency or necessity ; and 
prov iding that in all other cases parents should be e xhorted, tn imita- 
tion of the primitive church, to defer the baptism of their children to the 
great festivals, or a few other days, when its celebration might be public, 
and rendered very impressive. The First Book of Edward confined 
its administration to the first Sunday in each month; and, probably, 
for the above reasons. 

To recur, in conclusion, to the subject of pews, the uéility of their 
removal may perhaps be admitted as an argument in an age of util?- 
tarianism. Their removal would double, or even, in some instances, 
quadruple the space for the accommodation of our congregations, and 
would thereby leave some of the large funds requisite aa building 
churches to the endowment of those already built, or to “ the employment 
of additional curates in populous places.” Fully sympathizing in the 
feelings of those who are struggling to supply chureh ac commodation, 
I yet “confess myself to look with alarm on that new element in our 
established church—the voluntary system of the new churches—an 
element of which the full force will not be felt till after the present, 
and even, perhaps, a second generation has rae away. 

Your obedient serv ant, De Sancta TRINITATE, 


ON NOTICE OF THE COMMUNION. 


Sir,—The difficulty referred to by your correspondent, “ L. de R.,” 
with regard to notice of the communion, may be removed, I think, 
by following exactly the direction of the rubrics. 
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GO CORKESPONDENCE.—ON NOTICE OF THE COMMUNION, 


After the Nicene creed (if occasion be) notice is to be given of the 
communion, The form of words here is left to the minister’s own 
discretion, just as in the case of notice of the holy days or fasting days 
to be observed in the week following. 

Then shall follow the sermon ; aud either immediately after it, or 
after the prayer for the church militant, is to be read one of the 
exhortations. 

It is Wheatly’s opinion, that both rubrics should be complied with. 
After giving the history of the rubrics, he says, he “ inclines to believe 
that the intent of the revisers was, that when there was nothing in the 
sermon itself preparatory to the communion, both this and the other 
rubric should be complied with—viz., by giving warning in this 
place’’—i. e., after the Nicene creed—* that there will be a communion 
onsucha day, and then reading the exhortation after sermon is ended.” 

Bishop Mant* seems to consider compliance with both rubrics as 
only conformity to a mistake, and quotes Archdeacon Sharp as saying 
“Mr. Whe: atly proves this to have been only a mistake in misplacing 
the directions.” The passage, however, which I have quoted from 
Wheatly seems to shew that the contrary was his opinion. 

By preaching a sermon, exhorting to the worthy receiving of the 
holy sacrament, we are not now at liberty to omit the exhortation. 
This direction was omitted in King Edw ard’s Second Book, In the 
Kirst Book, the rubric was, “ After the creed ended shall follow the 
sermon or homily, &e., wherein if the people be not exhorted to the 
worthy receiving of the holy sacrament of the body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ, then shall the curate give this exhortation to those 
that be minded to receive the same.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. S. 


CHURCHES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 


Rev. Sir,—T am obliged by “D. P.’s” answer to my letter, but sorry 
that he has only increased the number of points on which we differ in 
opinion, = I certainly give him credit for good intentions in his letters 
to you, but the great amount of good in them makes the bad (if any) 
the more dangerous, 

I can easily see that a dove over the font or altar in a church may 
be considered an emblem of the Holy Spirit, but I do not see how it 
can be called an emblem of Christianity. Perhaps “ D. P.” will explain 
this. 

I am obliged by the reference to Bingham, because it proves that 
crosses were not introduced into churches till after the times of Con- 
stantine, and therefore were not primitive; but that they followed the 
setting up of images. They are in themselves to a certain degree 


* + Clergyman’s Obligations Considered.” 
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images; and the setting them up in churches is so far contrary to the 
homilies. 

_ “D. P.’s" argument, if I understand it, is this :—Crosses were set up 
in churches, according to Bingham, between 340 and 560, a.p., and 
the use of them continued till the Reformation, and then ceased in our 
church, Yet if any one wishes to introduce them again into the 
reformed church of England, he is not bound to bring any authority 
for his justification, further than the proof of their use from a.v. 500 to 
1550, but the person who objects to the erection of them must bring 
some authority that the Anglican church has “ disavowed” the use ot 
them. . 

I think this is not fair; for the proof of the lawfulness ought to fall 
on the person introducing the novelty. However, Strype, if he may 
be quoted as authority, says that crosses were ordered to be broken 
in pieces and burnt by Queen Elizabeth's visiters and by her injune- 
tions, and that they were so broken and burnt in the beginning of her 
reign. Should this be true, (1 have no means of ascertaining the truth 
of this statement,) I think the unlawfulness of erecting crosses in our 
churches will be proved. Strype adds, indeed, that a cross remained 
in the queen’s private chapel for some years, notwithstanding the 
petitions and remonstrances of the English divines. 

I do not see that any comparison will bear between a revival of 
crosses and a revival of immersion in baptism, and of the other things 
mentioned by “ D.P.”’ in page 517, unless it can be shewn that they have 
been equally ordered by our reformed church. Immersion in baptism 
has always been ordered and often practised ; the daily service has 
always been ordered and continued in many places; and the same 
may be said of the rubrical performance of the marriage service. But 
I do not know that any authority for crosses ever appeared in any 
rubric or canon since the Reformation. If there be any, I wish “ D. P.” 
would refer me to it. It is out of my way to enter into any argument 
about wafer-bread, as “ D. P.”’ allows that common bread is tolerated 
by a rubric, which is far greater authority than an tnjunction. 

As to baptizing after the second lesson:—It seems to me quite 
clear that the priest is bound to perform whatever the rubric orders, 
if it be possible for him to do it ; and if the parishioners will not arrange 
the church properly, they only hinder a part of the congregation from 
joining in the service, as there are very few, if any, churches where all 
the persons assembled are prevented from seeing the font. And 
surely it is more in accordance with the intentions of our church that 
baptism should be performed after the second lesson, in the sight ol 
part of the congregation, than after the service, when all are gone. But 
this is beside the mark; for 1 know of two, and only of two, real 
attempts to replace old fonts as they should be, and in both cases with 
success, though in populous parishes with only small churches. In 
one case, an individual bought two pews placed where the font origin- 
ally stood, and gave them for the purpose of restoring correct practice. 
In the other case, no objection was made to altering two pews to 
replace the old font where the service might be properly performed. 
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And I have not heard that any * heart-burnings” followed in either of 
these cases. 

I must add, that J think the laymen in the church of England have still 
sufficient respect for those of the clergy who attempt a strict conscien- 
tious attention to the rubric of the Common Prayer without adding to 
it, subtracting from it, or altering it, to lead some one or more of each 
congregation to help the priest to a sufficient alteration to enable him 
to perform the sacrament of baptism correctly, in all cases where such 
alteration is absolutely necessary. 1 do not mean that a large or very 
extensive alteration might thus be obtained, for this is very seldom 
wanted, but that enough might and would be done to make it possible 
to perform the service according to the rubric. Andif the parishioners 
have so placed their galleries that they cannot see the service, still 
some of those on the floor might do so, and might join in it; and the 
others must suffer the inconvenience till they choose to remedy it by 
nore expensive alterations, 

I am, Rey. Sir, your obedient servant, 
A LAYMAN. 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Rev. Sir,—May I request that you will have the kindness to allow 
of the insertion of the following observations in reply to a letter in 
your present Number, signed “H. C.,” containing animadversions on 
a letter of mine in your last Number for April. 

But, first, 1 beg leave sincerely to thank “ H. C.” for correcting certain 
statements of mine, which he considers incautious. God forbid that 
I should not receive, in a spirit of meekness and good will, advice 
or correction from those possessed of superior knowledge, especially if 
they are,as I presume he is, in the highest of all stations on this eart!, 
the anointed priest and steward of the mysteries of Christ. 

Ist. | would observe that in stating “that no galleries did exist in 
the ancient basilicas, and indeed could not,’’ from their construction, 
it is obvious that I confined this assertion to the ancient basilicas of 
heathen foundation, which had been assigned by the first Christian 
emperors for the use of the primitive Christian worshippers. 1 did not 
mean to generalize too far, and include churches built subsequently, 
after the same model, when in consequence of the increase and esta- 
blishment of Christianity the ancient basilicas became inadequate. 

Unfortunately, I have now no books to refer to, neither is there 
any public library within my reach to consult. I write, therefore, 
from memory, and hope any incautious statements which I have made 
may meet with pardon. Still, however, I think that it will be found 
that the ancient basilicas, prior to the age of Constantine, were gene- 
rally destitute of galleries. But I should be glad to be informed if any 
of those consecrated and adapted for Christian churches remain in 
their original state. 

With respect to the appropriate extract from Willis, 1 would observe 
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that, in speaking of the church of St. Agnese, built by Constantine, he 
states that the galleries therein seem to be the natural result of its 
locality; for it has two levels; the upper is the triforium gallery 
running round three sides of the church, and entered by a door from 
the Via Nomentana; the lower is the body of the church, communi- 
cating with the monastic buildings attached. If the latter are 
coeval, may not the peculiar locality have been taken advantage of 
to separate the laity from the monks, by confining the former to the 
galleries ? 

An upper gallery, resulting from the division of the height into two 
orders, occurs also in the Lateran Baptistery of Constantine; but can 
it be cited as a fair example? for a baptistery, although consecrated to 
a high and holy purpose, is not, I believe, ever used as a church. 

Again; are not the Lombard church of S. Tommaso at Bengamo, 
that of S. Michel at Pavia, S. Ambrogio at Milan, the cathedrals of 
Parma and Modena, S. Vitale at Ravenna, the cathedral at Lucca, 
S. Lorenzo at Genoa, posterior to the third and fourth centuries, 
which were the periods that I relied upon as a rule and example to 
guide us of the nineteenth in any restorations or reforms in church 
architecture which would not be contrary to our liturgy, rubrics, and 
canons. 

It is well known that the Lombards introduced, or perhaps only 
carried out more definitely, a peculiar style of church architecture, an 
imperfect and anomalous imitation of the old Roman, however degene- 
rated it latterly had become. 

If | am not mistaken, the introduction of the Gothic, or Tedesco, as 
more properly denominated by the Italians, next took place, but for a 
short period, of which the most splendid example now remaining is the 
gorgeously sculptured and multitudinously image-decorated cathedral 
of Milan. The Florentine architects, however, though professedly 
building in this style, did not adhere to it, but soon introduced various 
novelties contrary to its character ; sich as party-coloured courses 
and bands, panels, architraves, &c., and more especially the dome, as 
may be seen in the venerable Duomo of Florence, and in other 
churches of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries. 

The Italian style, as it is now called, was gradually formed, and 
at length merged in the modern Roman, which, as exemplified in the 
churches at Rome and elsewhere in Italy, is more offensively discordant 
to the ancient remains of Roman art than any of the former. And 
yet I believe there are not many examples of galleries in churches built 
in the four styles above mentioned. St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
St. Mare at Venice, which have galleries totally differing in object and 
character from those of modern date, can scarcely be adduced as valid 
examples, for both are sui generis, and their peculiar style of 
architecture is probably of eastern origin. How far the cathedrals of 
Bonn, Andernach on the Labn, and other churches not named, may 
avail towards disproving my position, as I do not remember their 
style, nor the date of their erection, it were idle in me to say one word, 
I should, however, be glad to follow the advice of «H.C.,”" and make a 
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little expedition up the Rhine, in order to obtain ocular information, if 
the “res angustia” and a large family would permit. 

If I may venture to write without book, I would humbly suggest 
that the more ancient cathedrals and churches in France, which have 
escaped the sacrilegious havoc of the Revolution, and the almost 
equally destructive demolition perpetrated since the restoration of the 
Bourbons, would be more appropriate examples to refer to; more 
particularly some in the western and south-western districts, which 
still exhibit evident remains of the Roman architecture of Gallia 
Christiana before the invasion of the Francs. 

Notwithstanding the corrections that I may have left myself open 
to from “H.C.,” I feel gratified that he allows that none of the an- 
cient galleries were built in the modern theatrical fashion, and that in 
general they were designed for some special purpose. I imagine, like- 
wise, that “ H.C.” has no fault to find with my observation on the 
unsightly galleries erected in so many of our ancient churches. It was 
chiefly to expose the evils and cleck the further progress of this mo- 
dern perversion or profanation of the style, character, and design, of 
our sacred ecclesiastical architecture, that I ventured to animadvert 
on the letter of “J.C.” in your Number for last March, 

Secondly : I willingly submit to “ H. C.’s” correction of “ certain” 
for ‘‘ probable,” and “all” for “ many,” in speaking of altars not 
standing against the east wall of the church. “ H. C.’’ requires me 
to explain why I state that the altar was detached, on account of the 
church terminating in an apsis. My reply is simply, that there was 
an obvious aptitude and propriety in that termination for the seats of 
the bishop and his presbyters, which does not appear in churches 
whose eastern termination is quadrangular. Next, that the apsidal 
termination was most likely copied from the semicircular termination 
or aleove in many of the basilicas. And it is possible that the placing 
the altar or table, detached, may also have had its origin in apostolic 
days. 

[ am not competent to explain why the altar has been placed some 
way down the choir in S. Lorenzo at Rome, which has no apsis, 
(though, it is to be presumed, it had one originally,”) unless in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the primitive days of the catholic church, 
when it was thought that there was a propriety in the altar standing, 
detached, in front of the bishop and his clergy. In many Roman- 
catholic churches the high altar is detached ; but though the ancient 
position is followed, its object is neglected, for the bishop and his clergy 
do not sit behind it; and in like manner they have perverted many 
other ancient traditions. As a layman, I beg leave to add my humble 
commendation of what “ H. C.” says, “that there would be the same 
propriety now, 1F THE SUPERIOR CLERGY WOULD HAVE THE COURAGE 
TO RESTORE THAT BROAD DISTINCTION BETWEEN THEIR ORDERS AND 
THE LAITY WHICH WAS UNHAPPILY BROKEN DOWN BY THE PRETEN- 
SIONS OF THE MONASTIC COMMUNITIES.” 

My reason for stating that this plan could not be (generally) carried 
into effect in parish churches is founded on the niggardly allowance o. 
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clergy to our country churches, arising from the sacrilegious lay ab- 
straction and appropriation of a large part of their endowments at the 
Reformation. It is true that Mr. Jebb has seen this plan carried into 
effect at St. Denis,* in France ; and it may be so in many other such 
like churches in foreign Roman-catholic countries, for the clergy there 
are not restricted, as in England, to the smallest number which can 
fulfil the duties required of them. But I will yield to “ H. C.,’ that 
it is possible to carry out this plan partially in some large parish 
churches in London and elsewhere, where there are two or more 
curates, besides the rector or vicar, Yet, if the bishop and his ca- 
thedral staff, be they numerous or not, have not courage to set the 
good example, can we wonder if the parochial clergy are afraid to 
commit themselves to a practice which, however sanctioned by ca- 
tholic antiquity, would now appear an unauthorized innovation to the 
ignorant, the prejudiced, and the enemies to ancient Christianity. At 
the same time, 1 do not see why, in the many new churches now 
building, this plan might not be followed out, for I do not suppose that 
our venerable prelates generally would disapprove of it. 

I must plead guilty to the correction from “ Rickman ;” and yet, 
though I have been in every county in England, except Cornwall, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, 1 do not remember to 
have seen a parish church with a semi-circular east end; therefore I 
may conclude that they are not very common. 

In saying that the catechumens stood in the porch, I might no 
doubt have expressed myself more correctly by saying, that they stood 
in that part of the church corresponding to the anti-chapels in college 
chapels ; and yet I have seen it stated somewhere, that in the ancient 
Greek churches the catechumens stood in the porch, which, in fact, 
was an enclosed space at the entrance of the church, opening into it 
by one or more doors. An example of this is still, I believe, to be 
seen at Rome, in the ancient church built by Constantine. Is it 
St. Clement? And many similar, though narrow, are to be seen in 
our new churches, both in London and in Dublin. 

Further, it was no doubt erroneous to state, that before the com- 
munion service, the daily principal act of worship, all the children were 
dismissed, I should have said, those who were non-communicants, 
for no doubt, in the ancient church, children were generally commu- 
nicants at a very early age ; a practice which, though now disused by 
us, was yet perfectly consonant to the doctrine of the apostolic catholic 
church as to sacraments, especially baptism and the Lord’s-supper, as 
being appointed and efficacious channels of divine life and grace, not 
depending for efficacy solely on the faith of the recipient. 

In allusion to removing pews and throwing open the whole space 
of the church, I thank “ H. C.” for the pious expression of his good 
will, “God speed them,” &c. Yet, as far I understand the views of 
our restorers, (I may speak for myself,) they do not desire to seek for 
precedents in Roman-catholic countries, except where these can be 








* St. Denis, it is well known, was one of the most celebrated and best endowed 
abbers before the Revolution, 
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traced back to catholic antiquity, or are in accordance with it, and 
are distinctly not Roimanist innovations and corruptions; and, of 
course, nove of our restorers would go for examples to conventual 
churches. 

I agree with “H.C.” that there can be no impropriety in reserving 
a space for the senators, &c.; in our days, those in authority, or the 
nobles of the land, if it is thought requisite. 

I wish “| H.C.,” who is so deeply versed in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, would give us some testimony from antiquity as to “ that 
catholic truth long thrust out of sight,” that the pastor should preside 
over the assembly, “ and address his flock from an ELEVATED place 
behind the table of the Lord ;” for to me it seems to countenance the 
dissenting practice of elevating the pulpit above the altar. 

It gratifies me to observe that “ H.C.” so strongly supports the 
true, though trite observation, but at present so little heeded, “ that 
papist and ultra-protestant closely resemble each other, as in other 
points, so especially in a presumptuous disregard of apostolical tra- 
dition,” 

In conclusion, I thank “ H. C.” for the courteous tone of his cor- 
rections, and fully concur in the closing paragraph of his letter. I 
would further say, let all endeavours to return to the forms of catholic 
antiquity be carried out in a catholic spirit, an strict accordance with 
the rubric :— Let nothing be done without the bishop; let all things 
be done decently and in order.” In hopes that the length of my reply 
may not prevent its insertion, | remain, with sincere respect, 

Rey. Sir, your obedient servant, M. W. 


ON TAYLOR'S LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 


Sin,—You would do a kindness to many persons who have limited 
access to good sources of information if you would give some of 
your correspondents an opportunity of saying a word or two on a 
matter which, to my knowledge, is a cause of great perplexity and 
uneasiness to most young students of Anglican theology,—I mean, the 
Liberty of Prophesying of the great Bishop Taylor. It is ordinarily 
published with the rest of his works, without any notice or commentary 
at all calculated to relieve the reader from his embarrassment. 
l am, yours, &c., P. K. 


ON THE CANONS, OBEDIENCE TO WHICH IS OBLIGATORY ON THE 
MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Rev. Sir,—A correspondent, “ Scrutator,”’ asks a question with regard 
to the canons of 1604, (or 1603,) the answer to which seems very 
easy, even though by the words ‘in force” he means somewhere else 
than in foro conscientie. One sees the remark continually made, and 
nowhere contradicted, some proof surely that it is a true one, that they 
are binding on the clergy, though not so on the laity, because the par- 
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liament has never given them the sanction of an act. (Why the 
latter, if they be indeed churchmen, should require such sanction to 
be added, except in as far as temporal or civil rights are concerned, 
one cannot see.) But not to urge this as a sufficient answer, the fact 
of the Rev. Mr. Escott’s being called in question before the ecclesias- 
tical court, for an alleged violation of the 68th of these canons, and 
of the articles setting forth this accusation being admitted, plainly fur- 
nish a decisive reply. It clearly shews that the clergy are bound by 
the present constitution of the church to obey these canons. But even 
more than this may be inferred from some of the observations of Sir 
Herbert Jenner, in answer to the objections taken to the proceedings 
by the advocate of the defendant. He refused, if the newspapers 
reported what he said correctly, to consider as excommunicate ipso 
facto, aud unable to urge their suit, the schismatics, who were the 
plaintiffs, not because of any original want of power in the canons 
to declare and make them such, but because the civil penalties of ex- 
communication had been taken off by some act of King William IIL, 
and therefore, in this particular, the power of the canons over them 
had ceased. In other respects, we may consequently suppose he con- 
sidered them, the laity (certainly if churchmen), as obliged to submis- 
sion to these laws. 

I have, I trust, said enough to satisfy your correspondent, and now 
for my own satisfaction will propose another question much more ex- 
tensive than bis, and which will require far more knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history, &c., to resolve. 

Are the canons of 1603 the only ecclesiastical laws which are bind- 
ing onus? Have the foriner ones, made in this country, at any period 
of our church’s history, ever been repealed by any, or any competent, 
authority ? If not, have they not equal force with those just named ? 
And, again, do they not recognise the authority to control us of other 
ranons made abroad, those, e. g., made in the general councils. And if 
they have never been repealed, are we justified (as certainly is our com- 
mon practice) in continuing in wilful ignorance of what they require, 
and treating them with neglect? Am I incorrect in saying that the 
majority of the clergy act as though they believe that they are subject 
to no ecclesiastical ordinance made anterior to the Reformation, that 
by some convocation, or other sufficient authority, at the time of that 
great change every existing obligation was annulled, and all things 
commenced de novo; and if they do think so, can any (even) plau- 
sible reason be urged for their opinion? But admitting that there 
can, I find that there are some who are not content with so compre- 
hensive a discharge as this. Mr. Canon Wodehouse, for example, in 
his late pamphlet on Subscription, treats the canons of 1571 (instane- 
ing the one respecting the duty of preachers) as obsolete, and 
plains of those who represent them as still in force. Now, 1 woul 
ask, again, what reason can be given why those laws of 1571 are not 
as binding as those of 1603? ‘They had, I believe, in every respect, 
the same sanction the votes of convocation, the ratification of the 
queen ; but the latter are allowed still to be the law, why should a 
then, the former also? Once more, at page 579 of your last Number, 
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I read as follows :—* He (Dr. Phillimore) explained to the chapter the 
authority of the canon law as binding on the clergy. He quoted 
the decrees of various ancient councils, among which those of Chalcedon 
and the Lateran were prominently brought forward.’ Surely from 
this the inference is, that we are by no means so free from ecclesias- 
tical control, so theoretically lawless a body, as most of us suppose. 
If Dr. Phillimore be correct in what he says, is it not desirable that 
we should become in practice what we are in theory ? should take 
more pains first to know our duty, and then, knowing, to obey it? 1 
feel sure that there are some of your correspondents, whose learning 
in church matters qualifies them fully to set before us the true state 
of the case on all the points on which I have touched, and I think 
that you will agree with me that if any one who is able would do so, 
he would confer a real benefit on his less instructed brethren. 


I re- 
main, Rev. Sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
EK. E. 


P.S. In looking over what I have written, I find that I have 
omitted to ask where, if anywhere, supposing it to be proved that 
the canons made for the government of the English church previous to 
the Reformation are yet in force, they are to be found? where, I 
mean, they may be met with ina procurable form? for that is hardly 
the case with regard to Wilkin’s volume, which I suppose contains 
them. 


FELIX NEFF. 


Sir,—TI see by an account of the Swedenborgians in your last Number 
that Felix Neff, whose name is so popular with many in this country 


among the low church party, went over to the leading doctrines of 


that sect. May J ask what is the authority for that remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and whether it is generally known among his admirers. 
One would suppose not, as the circulation of Neff’s Memoirs must 
vastly exceed the extent and numbers of the Swedenborg party. 
Your humble servant, Rusticus. 


THE CLAIM OF THE POPE TO BE RECOGNISED AS THE 
SUCCESSOR OF ST. PETER. 


Sir,—It is asserted by the Roman catholic that St. Peter was the 
chief of the apostles, and that the pope, as his representative, is entitled 
to the respect and obedience of all the faithful. Of the pre-eminent 
authority of St. Peter above the other apostles [ will not now enter into 
the discussion ; but from some of the lessons of our church, which have 
lately passed under my notice, it has appeared to me that in some par- 
ticulars of St. Peter's life there is, to a certain extent, a singular co- 
incidence between that apostle and his alleged representative ; and | 
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trust you will not set me down as a confirmed papist if I attempt to 
point out a few of them. 

Let me draw your attention, in the first place, to the apostle’s three- 
fold denial of Christ, and ask whether there is not in effect a threefold 
denial of him by the pope. First, in the eucharist, where, by refusing 
the cup to the laity, he denies the necessity of their “all drinking of 
it.’” Secondly, in the free use of the Word of God, denying ‘that it 
ought to be read by the people. ‘Thirdly, in setting up other medi- 
ators besides the one only Mediator between God and man, Christ 
Jesus ; thus, in effect, denying his office. 

In this threefold denial of Christ it must, I fear, be admitted that 
the pope establishes too plainly the fact of his being the representative 
of St. Peter; or, at least, of closely following him in his lamentable 
fall. The coincidence may, however, be traced in some attendant 
circumstances. It was an apostle, and a zealous apostle, of Christ 
who denied him; it is a true, though now a corrupt, church which 
has done the like. It was when his Master's divine light seemed most 
obscured and subdued under the temporal power of Rome in the 
person of its governor that St. Peter denied him. The pope's three- 
fold denial of his Master originated likewise in what are called “the 
dark ages’ of the church, when this * body of Christ” was obscured 
and bowed down by the sweeping scourge of the barbarians of the 
north. 

The apostle, however, was not left without a warning. The cock 
crowed twice. The first time unheeded, at least disregarded; the 
second time “ Peter remembered the words of Jesus......he went out 
and wept bitterly.” No one, | think, can fail to trace the singular 
coincidence in this respect. ‘The cock has crowed once loudly at the 
Reformation. The whole of Kurope has rung with it, and, however 
disregarded, it has been heard everywhere. May we not in charity 
hope and pray that when the cock shall crow again, the church of 
Rome too will “ remember the words of Jesus, and weep bitterly” ? 
Possibly this second crowing may be near at hand. 1 will not attempt 
to discuss “the signs of the times.” But it seems, as the Bishop of 
Lincoln remarked in his last charge, that “the time is not far distant 
when the whole controversy between the Roman and Anglican churches 
will be revived, and every point which had formerly been made a 
matter of dispute will be again discussed.” When the controversy is 
renewed, we doubt not but, with God’s blessing, it will be attended 
with the same success, if real catholics will only keep to the points in 
dispute between themselves and the Romanists, and not waste their 
energies in confuting what equally belongs to both. We look noi to 
see the downfall of a sister church, but her repentance, reformation, 
and rise. May she bear, in all her wide-spread branches, her testi- 
mony to the “ truth as it is in Jesus!” ; 

These remarks, Sir, I present merely as the lucubrations of my own 
mind. If some should think them too fanciful, I leave them to attach 
only such importance to them as, in their opinion, they deserve. I 
would only remark, that it pleased God frequently to preshadow events 
in his church by the significant actions of his ancient servants, and I 
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think it no weak credulity to suppose such might be the case in the 
instances I have enumerated. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, W. W. 


THE CANONS OF 1603. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Scrutator’’ doubts whether the canons of 
1603 (not 1604) are still in force, and as questions are frequently 
asked in the British Magazine respecting canonical obedience, the 
following observations may not be useless :— 

By 25 Hen. VIII., c. 19, canons made in convocation are to be 
confirmed by the king; and it has been adjudged, that such canons 
bind as firmly in all ecclesiastical causes, as acts of parliament do in 
other cases, Whether any were actually made from that period to the 
year 1603, I know not; but in that year, the first of James I., those 
which are now to be found in our Common Prayer-books were agreed 
upon in convocation, and ratified by him; but the Act of Uniformity, 
14 Car. IL, ¢. 4, to which “Scrutator” alludes, says not a word upon 
the subject. Some ofthese canons apply to all classes of men, but the 
laity are not to be frightened by the punishment they inflict; some 
relate only to churchwardens, who are frequently compelled to comply 
with their directions ; and others regulate the conduct of the clergy, 
whether bishops, priests, or deacons. They do not, however, sub- 
scribe them at any time, as “ Scrutator’ supposes, because they are 
bound to obey them without doing so, “ not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience’ sake’’—that is, they are bound to obey those which 
are still enforced by ecclesiastical authority, just as every man is 
bound to obey the laws of the land, though there may be many laws 


in the statute-book which are become obsolete, and it is no breach of 


allegiance to disregard them. ‘This is all that is meant by canonical 
obedience, which, as some persons loosely say, the clergy have sworn to 
their diocesans. But they have not done so, though it must be 
allowed, that the promise, made at the time of ordination, “ reverently 
to obey them,” carries with it all the sanction of a solemn oath, 
CANONICUS, 


ee 


FASTING. 


Sir,—It is with great sincerity and earnestness that I request your 
advice, or that of any of your correspondents. Iam fully aware of 
the importance of the duty of fasting, as enjoined by God under the 
old law, sanctioned by the example and enforced by the precepts of 
our blessed Redeemer, and practised by the apostles, saints, and ser- 
vants of God in every age. I have frequently attempted to exercise 
so sacred a duty, especially on the more solemn fasts appointed by 
the Christian church from the earliest antiquity; but the effect has 
been directly opposite to what I wished or expected. Instead of 
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quickening my devotion, or exciting humiliation, 1 became petulant, 
languid, and lethargic, What am [to do? 1 dare not violate ny 
conscience by attempting to compound for the breach of one duty by 
increased performance of another; yet I would willingly give re- 
doubled alins, if 1 could think they might be considered as an equiva- 
lent. For any advice, given in a Christian spirit, I shall be truly 
thankful. Yours, &e. Dunius, 





CHURCH MATTERS. 
THE DEANERY OF YORK. 
(Further proceedings.) 


THE intense interest originally created by the deprivation of the Dean 
of York has by no means abated since it was last noticed in this 
Magazine under the head of “ Church Matters.”’ The numerous and 
important questions which it involves renders a full and carefully 
selected digest of all the facts and arguments of the utmost importance 
to the stability of ecclesiastical rights and the corrective power of 
episcopal authority. 

It was not to be expected that a sentence so unusual and so severe 
would be allowed to remain long undisputed. Accordingly, on the 
6th of May, Sir William Follett applied to the Court of Queen's Bench 
on behalf of the ejected diguitary. He asked their lordships for a rule 
to shew cause why a writ of prohibition should not be issued to his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, and to Dr. Phillimore, his commissary. 
He stated the facts of the case correctly, as far as they referred to the 
arlier part of the proceedings at York; but his instructions were not 
correct as to the following instances, which are now pointed out :— 
Sir W. Follett was instructed to represent that the dean was not 
officially acquainted with the day on which the court had decided to 
meet after its first adjournment ; while Dr. Phillimore, in pronouncing 
judgment, as well as when the dean’s apology for absence arrived, 
distinctly asserted, that the dean was in court when the day of subsequent 
meeting was fixed upon. His words were,—* The dean had every 
possible summons to attend here,—every notice was given to himn— 
formal notice from myself, and notice from the visitor—public notice 
— indeed, nothing wes wanting on this head.” Referring to the 23rd 
of March, on which day the dean was present, and the ev. Canon 
Dixon publicly charged the dean with the sale of livings, and offered 
to prove it in his presence, Sir W. Follett said,—“ Neither at this 
time, nor at any other time, were there any articles exhibited, nor 
any libel, charge, or paper of any kind.” ‘The learned counsel was 
completely misinformed as to the occurrences which took place in 
open court in presence of the public at large. “ No presentment,’ he 
said, “was made at the time.” ‘The paper previously presented by 
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the Rev. Canon Dixon had been read by him in open court. It 
had been before the chapter and the public from the 22nd of Februar 

to this 23rd of March, and it is called, in the authentic report of Dr, 
Phillimore’ 3 judgment, “a formal presentment.” Sir W. Follett dwelt 
also upon the sentence being passed in the dean’s “absence.” That 
absence was his own act alter he knew Mr. Canon Dixon's charge, 
after he had persisted in preventing the reverend canon from proceed- 
ing to prove it, and after being repeatedly admonished to return and 
submit to the authority of the visitor. On retiring, the dean placed 
in the hands of the commissary a written protest, which expressed his 
objection to the archbishop’s Jurisdiction in toto, The learned com- 
missary ruled that it came too late. A verbal protest was, indeed, 
made at the opening of the visitation, but it was not « formally pre- 
sented” asa preliminary objection, and both the civil and canon law 
require such protests to be made én limine. 

As the learned counsel rested his case upon this supposed exercise 
of power beyond that possessed by the visitor, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench granted the rule, especially as precedents were brought forward 
in which visitors had been prohibited from exercising powers beyond 
their authority. Mr. Justice Patteson was of opinion that “we can- 
not prohibit the visitor ;” but after Mr. Justice Wightman had 
pointed out precedents for such prohibition, Lord Denman ordered 
the rule nisi to be granted. The learned advocate for the dean denied 
that the court held by the archbishop’s commissary was any court at 
all. It clearly was not an ecclesiastical court similar to those which 
usually sit for business connected with divorce, wills, and church- 
rates, but it was a court held by the visitor of a collegiate body. The 
visitor of such a corporation is not bound by the usual forms and 
precedents of the ordinary ecclesiastical courts. Hence the method 
of proceeding before an archbishop or visitor ofa cathedral or capitular 
corporation is perfect/y distinct from that usual in Doctors’ Commons 
or the Court of Arches. 

The attorney-general is retained by his Grace, and the case will 
probably be brought fully before the public about the time when this 
notice is published. — It should be observed, that the question was not 
concerning the alleged facts, or the crime of simony, or the decisions 


of the canon law ; but concerning the jurisdiction of the visitor, and 
his manner of exercising it. 


THE ADJOURNED VISITATION AT YORK. 


On the day previously fixed for resuming the business of the visi- 
tation—viz., May 14th, the commissary re-opened the court. The 
four canons residentiary, two archdeacons, and two non-resident pre- 
bendaries, were present. While Dr. Phillimore was making known 
his intention to read some additional injunctions, issued by the visitor, 
he was interrupted by an advocate of the court, (Mr. Travis,) who 
was instructed to objec t to these injunctions before they were read. He 
desired to appear, first for the ex-dean, and if not al llowed to represent 
him, then, secondly, on behalf of Mr. Canon Markham, who was 
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present, and who disputed the right of the visitor to interfere with the 
fabric funds. Dr. Phillimore suggested the difficulty of hearing ar- 
guments against injunctions before they were issued; and after the 
learned advocate had expressed his intention to object wherever the 
title to the freehold of lands held by the dean and chapter was involved, 
the learned commissary read the document before him. The subse- 
quent address of Mr. Canon Harcourt presented some additional 
information, and as the effect was to alter the grounds on which the 
injunctions were drawn up, they were only submitted to the chapter 
de bene esse, and subject to future emendation. They are not of suf- 
ficient public interest to need insertion here at length: they relate to 
the transfer of certain moneys to the fabric account. and to the appro- 
priation of the surplus income of St. Peter’s grammar school; and 
are consequently devoid of general jnterest. 

After they had been submitted to the chapter, Mr. Canon Harcourt 
entered fully into the accounts relative to the fabric fands. He de- 
nied the assertion that they were in as flourishing a state now as 
twenty years ago, when under the judicious care of Dean Markham. 
The chapter clerk had officially informed him that the claims unsatis- 
fied at this date amount to £7382 Os. 7d.; that the estates are 
mortgaged to the extent of £8000, for which the following annuities 
have been granted: £400 per annum, until July, 1848; €315 per 
annum, till October, 1853; total, £715. ‘The residue is inadequate 
to liquidate the debt, and carry on the necessary repairs of the build- 
ing; so that ten years must elapse before the debts could be cancelled, 
and during that period the noble edifice must remain in its present 
dilapidated state, a reproach to the chapter, and a disgrace to the 
country. He closed his address by reading the following letter from 
the ecclesiastical commissioners :— 


“ Whitehall Place, 1st May, 1841. 
‘‘Srr,—I am directed, by the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, to request 
that any alterations which the dean and chapter of the cathedral church of York 
may propose to make in the statutes of their church, under the provisions of the 
act Srd and 4th Victoria, cap, 113, sec. 47, may, in the first instance, be submitted 
in draft to the visitor, and, upon his approval of their substance, to the commis- 
sioners, in order that the draft may by them be laid before the law officers for their 


sanction, and then returned to the dean and chapter for the further formal steps under 
the act. 


‘1 am, sir, your obedient faithful servant, 


(Signed) “C.K, Murray, Treasurer and Secretary. 
“ The Chapter Clerk, York.” 


Mr, Canon Markham then expressed his wish to be heard on the 
points objected to by Mr. Travis; the commissary, however, with 
the concurrence of the chapter, adjourned the court, after consent- 
ing to hear the arguments of Mr. Travis at a future sitting. 

The next sitting was fixed for the 20th of July. 

Among the official documents which are worthy of notice, as ex- 
hibiting the tone of feeling elicited by this important visitation, are the 
following addresses, presented to his Grace the Archbishop of York, 
signed by 109 clergymen of the archdeaconry of York, and by 93 
clergymen of the archdeaconry of the Kast Riding. 
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10 HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHEPISHOP OF YORK. 


“We, the undersigned clergymen of the archdeaconries of York and the East- 
Riding, desire to express our dutiful attachment to your grace, as well as our thanks 
for the energy which you have exhibited in the late visitation of York Minster, 
Whatever disputes may arise as to the legal method of carrying the sentence which 
has been passed into effect, yet to detect and censure such practices as have been 
brought to light, must be admitted, according to the laws of God and this church, to 
be the unquestionable prerogative of your grace, 

‘* We are well aware at how great a sacrifice of personal feeling your grace has dis. 
charged this momentous duty. ‘bat so grave a cause for your interference should 
have existed we deeply deplore. We feel with what truth it has been observed by 
our great Stillingfleet, that “ such kind of practices, which savour only of this 
world, are those which give such advantages against our profession in such an age 
of infidelity as ours.” We cannot but perceive that the transactions which have 
transpired will countenance, however unjustly, suspicions and imputations which we 
disown and abbor, will weaken our hands in the exercise of our pastoral office, and 
be a scandal to the collective church, But we thank your grace for doing your part 
to abate the evil, for shewing that even advanced age does not withhold you from 
the due exercise of your apostolic office; andwe pray God that, notwithstanding 
these scenes of painful distraction, he would shed the blessing of peace upon your 
closing years, and brighten them with the hope of immortality.” 


The archbishop returned the following reply through the arch- 
deacons. 
** Grosvenor-square, April 20th, 1841. 


“ My pear Arcnpracon,—Under the trying circumstances in which I have been 
placed by the result of my late visitation of the dean and chapter of York, nothing 
can contribute more to the relief of my own mind than the assurances from the 
clergy of my diocese, that I have, in their opinion, faithfully fulfilled the very pain- 
ful duty which devolved upon me on that occasion. 

“ Your communication, therefore, of the sentiments expressed onthe subject by so 
numerous and bighly respectable a body of the clergy of your archdeaconry, and 
embodied in the address which I have just received, has afforded me the truest 
gratification ; and 1 must request you to have the goodness to convey to my reverend 
brethren my sincere thanks for the fresh proof of the kind attachment I have at all 
times experienced from them, and the continuance of which, for the brief space it 
may be the pleasure of the Almighty still to prolong my days here, it will be my 
earnest desire to retain. 

‘*T remain, my dear archdeacon, your faithful servant, “1. Esor. 


** TO HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


“ We, the undersigned clergy within the archdeaconry of Cleveland, dutifully beg 
to offer on the occasion of your grace’s judicial proceedings at the visitation of vour 
cathedral the present address to you. 

‘‘ Loved and reverenced as your grace has been throughout your long government 
of the diocese for the mild and candid temper you bave ever shewn, and the gracious 
manner in which you bave given advice and assistance, you are now most respectfully 
requested to accept also our grateful acknowledgment for having instituted the said 
proceedings, while we deeply lament the painful necessity which required them; and 
for pronouncing upon the grievous offence then substantiated in the abuse of eccle- 
siastical patronage, your just sentence, which decision of your grace, we trust, will 
produce the beneficial effect of preventing further injury to the church by any similar 
offence. 

‘‘ The conscientious discharge of your duty we are also sure will be the consolatory 
reflection of your grace’s remaining days, in which we pray that the Almighty may 
grant you every blessing till it shall please Him to exalt you to everlasting happi- 
ness, 


‘* (Signed by Archdeacon Todd and seventy-five clergy of bis archdeaconry. ) 
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** THE ARCHBISHOP’S ANSWER. 


“ce 


Grosvenor-square, May 4th, 1841. 

“ My pear Arcupracon,—The concurrence of the clergy of the three archdeacon- 
ries of my diocese, in approving of the manner in which | have discharged the very 
painful duty resulting from my visitation of the dean and chapter of my cathedral 
church, affords confirmation of the conviction under which I have acted in no common 
degree satisfactory to my mind. 


‘*] request you to convey to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Cleveland, who have 
signed the address which I have just received from you, my cordial thanks for this 


new instance of the affectionate attachment which I have always experienced at their 
hands, j 


‘‘ Believe me, my dear archdeacon, with the truest regard, very faithfully yours, 


‘ * EF. Epon. 
‘“‘ Venerable Archdeacon Todd,” 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 17th of May, 1841. There were present, his 
Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair; the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Hereford, Bangor, St. Asaph, Norwich, Salisbury, Lichfield, and 
Chester; the Earl of Dartmouth ; the Revs. Dr. D’Oyly and J. Lonsdale; 
N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, W. Davis, Edward Badeley, James Cocks, T. G. 
Estcourt, M.P., Joshua Watson, Arthur Powell, and Wim. Cotton, Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel at Keighley, Yorkshire ; fitting 
up a building to be used as a chapel at Blackwood, in the parish of Bedwelty, 
Monmouth ; building a chapel at Witham, Essex; building a chapel at High- 
wood, in the parish of Writtle, Essex ; building a chapel at Mow Cop, in the 
parish of Wolstanton, Stafford; building a chapel-of-ease at Anglesey, in the 
parish of Alverstoke, Southampton ; building a chapel at Besterne, in the pa- 
rish of Ringwood, Southampton ; building a chapel at.Castle Church, Staf- 
ford ; building a church at Norbiton, in the parish of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey; enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel at Unsworth, in the parish of 
Prestwich, Lancashire ; building a chapel at Whitby, Yorkshire; enlarging, 
by rebuilding, the church at Hill Deverill, Wilts ; rebuilding part and repewing 
the church of Redwick and Northwick, in the parish of Henbury, Gloster ; 
enlarging the church at Kelvedon, Essex; enlarging the chapel at Llangarrin, 
Herefordshire ; repewing the chapel at Petersfield, in the parish of Buriton, 
Southampton; enlarging the chapel at Markgate Street, Hertford ; repewing 
and erecting a gallery in the church at Wythycombe Rawleigh, Devon; re- 
pewing the church at Munslow, Salop; rebuilding the church at Stillington, 
Yorkshire; and other business was transacted. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL, 
(Eatract of a Letter from the Bishop of Madras; dated March 13th, 1841.) 


‘‘ConsipERING myself as having been called upon to preside over a diocese 
where missionary labours have been widely extended, and evidently blessed, 
emphatically a missionary bishop, I give to missionary objects a large portion 
of my time and love. I feel that we merely ‘* occupy” India in spiritual pro- 
prietorship, as tenants at will on God’s Providence, and that our main busi- 
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ness here, is to do our utmost in training up a native priesthood, by whom 
alone, unless some miraculous outpouring of the Holy Spirit should be 
vouchsafed to the land, and which we have no warrant to expect, India can 
be thoroughly evangelized. 

ad a * * 


‘Our grand missionary distress is our sad want of missionaries. The Society 
has money, and is most liberal in bestowing it: how sad that it cannot find 
men! Perhaps it may be worth while to inquire a little into the causes of this 
difficulty. One of the chief obstacles will be found, I am satisfied, in the ig- 
norance in England of what missionary work in India really is. Would that 
I could persuade those candidates for the ministry at our Universities who can 
make up their minds to leave house and brethren, and sisters, and father, and 
mother, or it may even be, wife and children, for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s—in a word, to leave home, for that is the great trial—that at this price, 
I grant a very high one, they may come out to India, and if they are really 
of the right spirit, I will pledge my word to them that they will not 
be disappointed. I will say more than this; I can assure them, that they 
will find here encouragements and consolations, perhaps peculiar to mis- 
sionary labour in India, because the seed is here fairly in the ground, and those 
who come out now may reasonably hope to gather some of it in, which was 
very far from being the case twenty or even ten years ago. What are the 
cares of the present bishops to those of Middleton? What the trials of the 
present missionaries to those of Schwartz? And our successors’ work will be 
lighter than ours, not because it will be less laborious, but because it will be 
infinitely more full of promise. [I should be truly sorry to appear selfish to 
any, especially to some of India’s best friends; but we all naturally plead for 
ourselves, and I am so identified in spirit as well as by my office with the 
spiritual welfare of Southern India, that I cannot but “‘ narrow my mind” to 
its interests and wants, forgetting for the time, or at least disregarding, the 
perhaps equally pressing claims of other colonial dioceses. They have, how- 
ever, their own faithful advocates; and I need therefore make no apology for 
pleading so importunately for Madras. The Society’s mission in Tinnevelly 
sadly needs help. It has but two clergymen where four might be most pro- 
fitably employed. I am convinced that our friends in England have no idea 
of the promising state of things in Tinnevelly. I had no idea of it myself, until I 
went thither. The gospel of Jesus Christ is there as surely and as fully as it 
is in England, and may be preached there (we may humbly hope) with as 
saving effect to tens of thousands, as it is already preached to thousands. At 
Vepery, our zealous and able missionary is literally sinking under the weight 
of his charge; we have excellent men in the Tanjore District, but not half . 
enough. ‘Trichinopoly demands two, and we have but one there; Madura 
and Dindigul, if we continue to occupy them, ought to be strengthened; at 
Cochin, one of the most interesting congregations I have seen in India is 
about to be left as sheep without a shepherd; it offers a noble field of labour 
among both natives and Europeans; and I must leave it desolate, for I have 
no one to send thither. 

‘¢ Let me implore the Society to make this known in Oxford and Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Durham. The spirit which led Heber and Martyn to exchange 
the fairest prospects of the highest professional honours in England, for a far 
wider sphere of evangelical usefulness in India, and a name never to be 
forgotten there, cannot be extinct; for it is a holy fire, and even if now 
smouldering, may easily be fanned again into a flame. 

‘‘ Had my voice a claim to be listened to in any of our universities, I would 
publish there, without ceasing, that India is craving for missionary clergy, 
such as I have attempted to describe, and that the Church of England in this 
most important missionary diocese naturally looks for aid, in the first place, to 
her own nurseries. 1 am sure that many young men are hindered—nay 
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scared, from offering themselves to the society as candidates for missionary 
labour in India, from want of information, or from false information respect- 
ing it. Would that some of those who have taken up such erroneous notions 
could have accompanied me on my late visitation. They would have found 
little that they expected, and very much that they did not expect to find.” 





| 
MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Newrounpianp.—The following gentlemen, having been approved by the 
Bishop of Newfoundland’s examining chaplain, have recently sailed to place 
themselves under his lordship’s directions :—Mr. G. B. Cowan, Mr. J. M. 
Martine, Mr. B. Smith, and Mr. J. C. Harvey. When these gentlemen shall 
have been ordained, no fewer than thirteen clergymen will have been added to 
the missionary body since the bishop’s consecration in August, 1839; and the 
charge upon the society for Newfoundland alone will have been increased by 
an annual sum of 2000/. 

Prince Epwarp’s Istanp.—The Rev. Frederick Downes Panter, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, has been appointed to a mission in Prince Edward’s Island. 

Mr. R. Avery has sailed for the diocese of Nova Scotia, and Mr. W. B. 
Heath for Upper Canada. 

The following grants have lately been made by the society :-— 

Nova Scorra —Church at New Bandon, 50/.; ditto at Greenwich, 501. ; 
ditto at Loch Lomond, 25/.; with a stipend of 50/, to the Rev. Mr. Harrison, 
who is to officiate there. 

Diocese or Monrreart.—Church at Sorel, 100/.; at Lennoxville, 50/.; at 
Sherbrooke, 501, 

DiocesE or Torontro.—Church at Peterborough, 100/. 

Mapras.—The society lament to announce the death of the Rev. C, Cal- 
throp, superintendent of the seminary at Madras; and the resignation, in 
consequence of ill health, of the Rev. S.C. Malan, one of the professors of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. The society propose to fill up these vacant situ- 
ations as soon as possible. 

The society has lately received the munificent donation of 1000/. sent ano- 
nymously. 


Pall Mall, May 24, 1841. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES. 


A MEETING of this society was held at 4, St. Martin’s Place, on Saturday, the 
Sth May, 1841. There were present—his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the chair; the Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, St. Asaph, 
Salisbury, Bangor, Hereford, and Chester; the Revs. Dr. Spry, 6. Harrison, 
and J. Jennings ; Joshua Watson, N. Connop, jun., Dr. Nichoil, A. A. Park, 
S. Wood, Esqrs., &c. &c. 

The following report of the sub-committee was read and adopted: _ 

The sub-committee regret to be obliged to report that, upon a comparison of 
the present income of the society with the amount of grants renewable this 
caster, it appears that the committee are not in a condition to make regular 
annual grants to new cases. 

Under these circumstances, they have turned their attention to the applica- 
tions for endowment now before the society, and would recommend the fol- 
lowing cases to the consideration of the committee. 
Halifax, St. James, for a grant, 200/. to meet 800/. locally raised. 
Middleton, in Wirksworth - - 100/. to meet 9001. raised. 
Redcar, Par. Marske - - - - 50/. to meet’ 350/ 
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Eastover, Par. Bridgewater - - 500/. to mect not less than 3886. to be 
raised by local exertions. 

The Ville of Dunkirk - - - ~- 300/. to meet 9741. 

Batley Carr, Par. Dewsbury - - 3001. to meet 700/., promised from local 
exertions, in addition to pew-rents. 

Carmarthen, St David, additional 1001. to 400/. already voted, 10001. being 
now raised, instead of S8OOl. as at 
first proposed. 

Dalton, Par. Kirkby Ravensworth 100/. to meet 3001. raised. 


The sub-committee have further to report that the society have in hand a 
sum of money, arising from savings of annual income, together with an annual 
grant of 40/., which will be set at liberty by the grant, above referred to, of 1001. 
towards the endowment of a church at Middleton, in Wirksworth; this sum 
they would recommend the committee to apportion in grants for a limited 
period, in the same manner as was adopted in 1839, with reference to a sum 
of 2600/., which was then granted for three years to eleven places. The cases 
which the sub-committee have selected to submit to the notice of the Board 
are as follows: 











Local 
Parish or District. Diocese. | Population. Grant. Sb 
Parish. | District. | 
For 3 years : Wa) ie. £. 
POON csdseens cnsacsdcosssesexe: Canterbury 4500 wom, | CO | 
Birmingham, St. Bartholomew's Worcester | 120,000 14,000 88 | 20 é 
Stockport, St. Thomas...............;/Chester .. 66,616 soeeee | 80 | 
Sheepscar, Par. Leeds...........00+- Ripon .....| 123,393 | 7000, 80 20 
OURO stains setmendents wediunaned eS ee oe eines &0 | 
Manchester, St. Andrew .........0.. eee ee a 80 | 
St. Clement Danes ..... innebeleng London +] 16500 | aecus SO | 





The sub-committee report, that applications for the renewal of grants have 
been received from nearly all the parishes or districts to which annual grants 
have been voted, and after an examination thereof, it appears, that in no case, 
would it be desirable to recommend a discontinuance of the grant. ‘ 
The sub-committee therefore, take leave to recommend, that the grants be 
continued for the year ending at Easter, 1842. 


4, Se. Martin’s Place, W. J. Ropser, Secretary. 
8th May, 1841, 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. ordination at Eccleshall, Staffordshire, on 
: spike Sunday, the 27th of June. 

Tue Lord Bishop of London will hold an The Lord Bishop of Peterborough will hold 
ordination in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, | his next ordination in Peterborough Cathedral, 
ou Trinity Sanday. on Sunday, the 27th of June. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold lis 
will hold his next ordination on Trinity Sun- | next ordination in Hereford Cathedral, on 

day, at St. Margaret’s church, Westminster. Sunday, July 4th. 


His Grace the Archbishop of York intends The Lord Kishop of Winchester proposes 
to hold a general ordination at Bishopthorpe, | to hold his next ordination on Sunday, the 
on Trinity Sunday. | Tith of July. | | | | 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield will hold an | = The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his 
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next ordination at Ripon, on Sunday, the 25th 
of July. Candidates for holy orders must send 
the requisite papers to his lordship's secretary, 
John Burder, Esq., 27, Parliament Street, 
Westminster, at least one month befure the day 
of ordination. ; 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold his 
next ordination on Sunday, the 19th of Sep- 
tember. All candidates for deacons’ orders are 
required to signify their names and titles to the 
bishop, on or before the 10th of June, when 
he will fix a day for seeing them for a prelimi- 
ury examunation. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Abbott, Rev. Joseph, to be Curate to the Dis- 
trict of Aughavilly, dio. of Ardagh, Ireland. 

Adams, Rev. J., to be Chaplain of the Convict 
Ship in Devonport Dock Yard. 

Ashley, Rev. John, to the Prebendal Stall in 
Ely Cathedral, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. G. O. Cambridge. 

Bartlett, Rev. W. O., to be the Official of the 
Peculiar and Exempt Jurisdiction of Great 
Canford and Poole. 

Boyes, Rev. Wm., to the Curacy of Dunaghy, 
Antrim, dio. of Connor, Ireland. . 
Bund, Rev. J. H. B., to be Curate of Stroud, 

Gloucestershire. 

Carpenter, Rev, C., to be Curate of Buckland 
Filleigh, Devon ; pat., Bishop of Exeter. 
Crotch, Rev. Wm. Robert, to be Chaplain to 

the Taunton and Somerset Hospital. 

Cumming, Rev. J. G., M.A. of Emmanuel 
Coll. Cambridge, to be Vice Principal of 
King William’s Coll., Isle of Man. 

Daniel, Rev. R., to be Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Flegg and Town of Great Yar- 
mouth. 

Darwell, Rev. J. G., tobe Minister of the New 
Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Peckham, 
Surrey. 

Disney, Rev. H. P., Curate to the District of 
Kildarton, dio. of Ardagh, Ireland. 

Drake, Rev. W., to be Second Master of the 
Free School at Coventry, and to the Lee- 
tureship in St. John’s Church, in the same 
city. 

Edwards, Rev. John, to be Greek Professor in 
the University of Durham, to which a 
Canonry in the Cathedral of Durham has 
recently been attached by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; pat., the Bp. of Durham. 

Ellison, Rev. N. 'T.. to be Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Pawlet. 

Falkner, Rev. W. N., to the Prebendary of 
New Chapel, County Tipperary ; pat. Bishop 
of Cashel. 

Fane, Rev. A., to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to the Marquis of Westminster. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. Joseph, to the Curacy of 

Staplestown ; dio. of Leighlin, Ireland. 


——— en ee, 


Hurly, Rev. R. C., to be Vicar General of | 


Ardfert and Aghadoe ; dio, Limerick ; pat., 
Bishop of Limerick. 


Hamilton, Rev. W. K., to the Canonry in | 
Salisbury Cathedral, vacant by the decease | 


of the Rev. L. Clarke. 
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Hedley, Rev. T. A., to be Minister of St. 
James, near Gloucester ; pat., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

Hirst, Rev. Thomas, to be Curate of Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, resigning the Curacy of 
Childerditch, Essex. 

Hogan, Rev. Jas., late Curate of Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, to the Curacy of Dun- 
gannon. 

Kitton, Rev. J., to be Assistant Curate of 
Stanwix. 

Knox, Rev. R., to the Treasurership of Lime- 
rick ; pat., Bishop of Limerick. 

Langmead, Rev. G. W., to be Chaplain at the 
Citadel, Plymouth. 

Lloyd, Rev. Richard, B.A., of Merton Coll. 
Oxford, Assistant Minister of St. Jude's, 
Gla-gow. 

Maltby, Rev, R. B., to the C. of Kirkby 
Wood!.ouse, Notts, by the Hon. and Rev. 
J. V. Vernon. 

Massie, Rev. E., M.A., of Wadham Coll. Ox- 
ford, to be a Tutor in the University of 
Durham. 

Meade, Rey. F., to the C. of Mewton Purcell, 
Oxford. 

Mules, Rev. J., to be C. of Binegar, near 
Wells. 

Mungeam, Rev. W. M., B.A., to the Ministry 
of Whites Row Episcopal Chapel ; pat., the 
R. of Ch. Ch. Spitaltields. 

Portman, Rev. F, B., R. of Orchard Portman, 
to be Assistant Rural Dean of the Deanery 
of Taunton. 

Smith, Rev. F., to be C. of Allonby Chapel, 
in the Diocese of Carlisle. 

Thompson, Rev. R., C. of West Wittering, nr. 
Chichester, to be Chaplain of H.M.S. Im. 
pregnable. 

Thornton, Rev. J., B.A., of Cath. Hall, 
Camb., to the United Chaplaincies of the 
Infirmary and Lunatic Asylum, North- 
ampton. 

Tompson, Rev, E. H., to be C. of Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 

Wade, Rev. J., to be C. to the District of Al- 
tadysart, Diocese of Armagh, Ireland. 

Willson, Rev. R., to be the Second Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Leeds, 





PREFERMENTS. 


Right Rev. H. Pepys, D.D., Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, to be Bishop of Worcester. _ 

Rev. T. V. Short, D.D., to the Bishopric of 
the Isle of Sodor and Man. 

Allen, Rev. H. to be Incumbent of St. Paul's, 
Church, Bury ; pats., the Trustees. 

Baker, Rev. R., to the V. of Friston, w. Snape 
annexed, Suffolk, dio. Norwich ; pat., Col. 
R. W. H. H. Vyse. 

Barker, Rev. H. C. R., to the R. of Dagling- 
worth, Gloucestershire, dio. Gloucestershire 
and Br stol; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 


| 
| Barry, Rev. C. U., to be Minister of St. Ed- 


ward's, Cambridge; pats., Masters and Fel- 
lows of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Baugh, Rev. F., to the V. of Great Ilford, Ex- 


nate 
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sex, dio. London ; pats., All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, void by be cession of the =e 
K. Leighton. 

Bayley, Rev. W. H., M.A., to the P.C, of Sta- 
pleton, dio. Gloucester and Bristol ; pat., 
Sir J. Smyth, Bart. 

Blackwell, Rev. R. E., to the newly erected 
church of Amberley, Gloucestershire; pat., 
D. Ricardo, Esq. 

Bloom, Rev. J. H., to the V. of Newtun-by- 
Castle Acre, Norfolk, dio. Norwich ; pat., 
Bishop of Ely. 

Boddington, Rev. J. C., to be Incumbent of 
Horton, w. Bradford. 

Bond, Rev. R., to the V. of Bristow, Norfolk, 
dio. Norwich; pat., the Bishop of Norwich, 
by reason of lapse. 

Brown, Rev. R., to the V. of North Aston, 
Oxfordshire, diocese Oxford ; pat. C. O. 
Bowles, Esq. 

Burnaby, Rev. T., to the R. of Market Bos- 
worth, Leicestershire, dio. Lincoln ;_ pat., 
Sir W. W. Dixie, Bart. 

Carew, Rev. G. P., to the R. of Sheviock, 
Cornwall, dio. Exon ; pat., W. H. P. Carew, 
Esq., vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
E. Pole. 

Comyn, Rev. H. N. W., to the R. of Brum- 
stead, Norfolk, dio. Norwich ; pat., Earl of 
Abergavenny. 

Dannett, Rev. W., to the R. of Naunton, 
Beauchamp, Worcester, dio. Worcester ; 
pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Evans, Rev. R. D., to the R. of Kingsland, 
Herefordshire, dio. Hereford. 

Evans, Key. E., to the Chapelry of Garthely, 
w. Llanddewi-bievi, Cardiganshire, dio. St. 
David's; pat., Rev. J. Evans. 

Fayrer, Rev. R., to the P. C. of Scisset, York, 
dio. Ripon ; pat., J. W. Beaumont, Esq. 
George, Rev. W., to the R. of Cherington, 
Gloucestershire, dio. Gloucester and Bristol ; 

pat., Rev. W. George. 


Glazebrook, Rev. J. K., to the Incumbency of 


St. James’s Church, Lower Darwen, Lan- 
cashire, dio. Chester; pat., Rev. Dr. Whit- 
taker, 

Herning, Rev. H., to the V. of St. Giles, Ox- 
ford, dio. Oxtord; pats., St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, vacant by the cession of the 
Rev. T. C. Curteis. 

Huimfrey, Rev. R. P., to the R. of Thorpe 
Mandeville, Northampton, dio. Pcterbo- 
rough, 

Jackson, Rev. W., to the R. of Cliburn, West- 
moreland, dio, Carlisle; pat., Bishop of Car- 
lisle. 

Jenkins, Rev. Owen, to the R. of Longworth, 
Berkshire, dio. Oxford ; pats., Jesus’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lawton, Rev. M. A., to the V. of Salton, 
hs kshire, dio. York; pat., John Woodall, 
“St. 

Legge, Rev. H. J., to the newly erected church 
of Brimscombe, Gloucestershire, dio. Glou- 
cester and Bristol; pat., D. Ricardo, Esq. 

Tysons, Rev. J., to the newly consecrated 
church of St. Luke, Gloucestershire, div, 
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Gloucester and Bristol ; pat., Rev. J. Ly- 
sons. 

Macdonald, Rev. W. M., to the R. of Cal- 
stone, Willington, Wiltshire, dio. Sarum; 
pat., Marquis of Lansdowne, void by the 
resignation of the Rev. J. C. Young. 

Oldknow, Rev. J., to the incumbency of 
Trinity Chapel, Bordesley. 

Pashley, Rev. W., to the R. of Aston Somer- 
ville, Glouc., dio. Glouc, and Bristol, pat. 
Lord Somerville. 

Pitt, Rev. Chas. Whitworth, to the R. of 
Stapleford Abbotts, Essex, dio, London, 
pat. the Queen. 

Randolph, Rev. E. J., to the P. C. of Tring, 
Herts., dio. Lincoln, pats. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Rice, H. M., to the R. of Southill, with Cal- 
lington P.C., Cornwall, dio. Exon., pat. 
Lord Ashburton. 

Schomberg, Rev. J. D., to the V. of Poles- 
worth, Warwickshire, dio. Worcester, on 
the nomination of the Trustees of Sir F. 
Nethersole, Bart. 

Simpson, Rev. F., to the V. of Carnaby and 
Chapelry of Fraisthorp together, w. Boyn- 
ton, V. York, dio. York, pat. Sir G. Strick- 
land, Bart., M. P. 

Sleath, Rev. John, D. D., to the R. of Thornby, 
Northamptonshire, dio. Peterb., vacant by 
the death of the Rev. N. Cotton. 

Smith, Rev. G., to be Minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel at Goole, Yorkshire. 

Snelgar, Rev. J. B., to the V. of Royston, 
Herts, dio. London, pat. Lord Dacre. 

Sowden, Rev. J., to the P.C. of Mytholm, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, dio. Ripon, pat, Arch- 
deacon Musgrave. 

Stone, Rev. J., to the P. C. of St. John Se- 
pulchre, Norwich, dio. Norw., pats. D. and 
C. of Norwich. 

Stubbs, Rev. J. H., to the R. of Dromiskin, 
county Louth, dio. Armagh, pat. the Lord 
Primate. 

Sudclitfe, Rev. H., to the P. C. of Keele, 
Staffordshire, dio. Lich., pat. R. Sneyd, 
Esq. 

Thomas, Rev. J. N. H., to the P.C. of Mil- 
brook, Devon, dio, Exeter, pat. Earl of 
Mount Edgecumbe. 

Tiddeman, Rev. R. P. G., to the P. C. ot 
North Hincksey, Berks., dio. Oxford, pat. 
Archbishop of York. 

Upjohn, Rev. Francis, to the V. of Gorlestown, 
with Southtown and Westown annexed, 
Suffolk, dio. Norwich, on his own petition. 

Walsh, Rev. H. G,., to the new church ot 
St. John the Evangelist, Clifton, Bristol. 

Wilkinson, Rev. A., to the P. C. of Downside, 
Somersetshire, dio. Bath and Wells, pats. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Willoughby, Rev. H., to the R. of Frampton, 
Cotterell, Gloue., dio. Gloue. and Pristol 
pat. B. E. Willoughby, Esq. 

Woodall, Rev. H., to the R. of St. Margaret's 
Canterbury, dio. Canterb., pat. Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Young, Rev. Julian C., to the V. of Myuety. 
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Gloucestershire, dio. Gloue. and Bristol, 
= Ven. Archdeacon of Wilts., and void by 
is cession. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Right Rev. Robert Janies Carr, D.D., Lord 

sishop of Worcester. 

Bardin, Rev. Chas., D.D., R. of Derryloran, 
County of Tyrone. 

Cambridge, Rev. G. O., Prebendary of Ely, 
and R. of Elme, Cambridgeshire ; dio. Ely ; 
pat., Bishop of Ely. 

Clarke, Rev. L., M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Treasurer of Salisbury, and Prebendary 
of Hereford Cathedral. 

Dyke, Rev. H. T., V. of Pelynt, Cornwall; 
dio. Exeter ; pat., J. W. Buller, Esq. 

Evans, Rev. J., V. of Scalford, Leicestershire ; 
dio. Peterborough ; pat., Duke of Rutland, 
and Head-Master of the Steyning Grammar 
School, Sussex. 
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Gavin, Rev. J., R. of Wallstown, Cork. 

Gould, Rev. Geo., V. of Fleet, Dorset; dio. 
Sarum. 

Handasyde, Rev. R., at Stillington Vicarage, 
Yorkshire. 

Kinleside, Rev. C. R., V. of Poling, Sussex : 


me * 


dio, Chichester ; puat., Eton College, 

Messenger, Rev. G., P. C. of Barton St. 
David, Somersetshire ; dio. Bath and Wells ; 
pat., Preb. of Barton. 

Shute, Rey. H., P. C. of Stapleton, Glouces- 
tershire ; dio. Gloucester and Bristol: pat., 
Sir John Smyth, Bart., and R. of Framp- 
ton Cotterell, same county and diocese ; 
pats., Duke of Beaufort and others. 

Smith, Rev. John, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Toxteth Park, at A igburth. 

Thomas, Rev. Sir J. G. Bact., V. of Bodiam, 
Sussex ; dio. Chichester and Wartling ; pat., 
Rev. John Pratt. 
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(From the ** Oxrorp HERALD.’”) 


May l. 


Sr. Jonn’s Cotrecr.—A Founder's kin 
fellowship is vacant, which will be filled up on 
Monday the 28thof June. Candidates are re- 
quired to send their names to the president, 
together with their pedigrees, properly attested, 
and certificates of their birth, and of their 


parents’ marriage, on or before the 12th of 


June, and to present themselves for examina- 
tion on Friday, the 25th of June, at ten o'clock 
in the morning. 

Wapuam Couiece.—An election of Two 
Scholars will tuke place on Wednesday, June 
50. Natives of Great Britain, under 19 years 
of age, are eligible ; but for one of the Scholar- 
ships, natives of Somersetshire, duly qualified, 
are entitled toa preference. Certificates of the 
candidates’ baptism and of their parents’ mar- 
riage, with testimonials of good conduct, must 
be delivered to the Warden on or before ‘Thurs- 
day, June 24th; and the examination will 
begin at nine o’clock on Friday morning, June 
25th. 

Exeter Coiiecr.—There will be an elec- 
tion to Four Fellowships in this college on the 
30th day of June, two for natives of the fol- 
lowing counties, viz., Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Oxford, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Middlesex, 
Herts, Kent, and Cheshire; one for natives of 
the Archdeaconries of Exeter, Totnes, and 
Barnstaple ; and one for natives of the ancient 
Diocese of Salisbury, including W iltshire, 
Rerkshire, and Dorsetshire. Candidates are 
required to deliver to the Rector certificates by 








affidavit of their birth within the counties, 
Archdeaconries, or Diocese, above mentioned, 
together with certificates of baptism, and testi- 
monials from the College or Hall of which they 
may be a member, on or before the 23rd of 
June. It is necessary that they should be at 
least of the standing of Generalis Sophista in 
the University. 

Corrus Curistit Cottece.—An election 
will be held in the above College on Friday the 
Isth of June, for a Scholur for the Diocese of 
Durham. Any persons are eligible who are 
natives of the above diocese, and who may not 
have exceeded their nineteenth year on the day 
of election. All candidates must appear before 
the president on the 12th of June preceding, 
and must produce certificates of the marriage 
of their parents, and of their own baptism, and 
affidavit of their parents or some other compe - 
tent person, stating the day and place of their 
birth, and a testimonial of their previous good 
conduct, from the Tutor of their College, or 
Head Master of their School. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the appointment of the following gentlemen to 
the ottice of Public Examiners was unani- 
mously approved :—The Rev. E, A. Dayman, 
M.A., Feilow of Exeter College, In Literis 
Humanioribus ; the Rev. R. Walker, M.A., of 
Wadham College, Reader in Experimental 
Philosophy, In Disctplinis Mathematicis et 
Physics. 

The following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation— 
H. Iltid Nicholl, St. John’s College. 

Masters of Avts—Rev. G. Talbot, St. Mary 
Hall; M. H. S. Champneys, Brasenose ; Rev. 
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J. Barney, Magdalen Hall; T. B. Cornish, 
Fellow of Oriel; G. H. Urquhart Fagan, and 
C. Carey, Oriel; Rev. W. Robert Hall, Bal- 
liol; W. R. Emeris, Fellow of Magdalen; E. 
S. Mount, Demy of Magdalen; R. Williams, 
Jesus ; C. H. Walker, Worcester ; Rev. F. R. 
Nixon, late Fellow of St. John’s; C. H. A. 
Martelli, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. Blayney, Exeter, 
grand comp. ; H. Mitchell, Lincoln; Hon. F. 
Charteris, and D. Stewart Ker, Ch. Ch. ; C. 
Priaulx Carey, Wadham. 

The Heads of Colleges have appointed the 
Rev. J. Garbett, M.A., late Fellow of Bras- 
enose College, now Rector of Clayton, near 
Brighton, to preach the Bampton Lecture for 
the year 1842. 


May 8. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
it was unanimously resolved to contribute the 
sum of one thousand pounds to the fund for the 
endowment of Colonial Bishoprics. 

In the same Convocation an election was 
holden for a Vinerian Scholarship, in the room 
of Mr. Thomas, of Trinity College, now one of 
the Tutors, and Proctor of the University of 
Durham. At the close of the scrutiny the 
numbers were as follows:— !ohn Gordon, B. A., 
Brasenose College, 85 ; Statford H. Northcote, 
B. A., Scholar of Balliol College, 34; George 
L. Browne, B.A., St. John’s College, 22. 

On Wednesday se’nnight, Thomas Greene, 
Esq., M. P., and M. A., of Oriel College, was 
called to the degree of Barrister-at-Law by the 
Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 

On Thursday last H. G. Allen, Esq., M.A., 
of Christ Church, was called to the degree of 
Barrister-at-Law, by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln's Ion. 

Queren’s CoLieGce. — An election of an 
Exhibitioner, on the Michel foundation at 
Queen’s College, will take place on Thursday, 
the 10th of June. At the same time there will 
be an election of two Exhibitioners, on the 
foundation of Sir Francis Bridgman, for na- 
tives of the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and 
Wilts. Candidates must be natives of the 
Province of Canterbury, who have attained 
the full age of 15, and have not exceeded the 
age of 20 years; and if members of the Uni- 
versity, must not have been matriculated longer 
than twelve calendar months. Certificates of 
baptism, and testimonials of good conduct, 
must be delivered to the Provost of the said 
college, on or before Saturday the 5th, and the 
Examination will commence on Monday, the 
7th of June. 

Merton Cotrtece Scuorarsuir.—The 
annual election to three open postmasterships 
will take place on Saturday, the Ith of 
June. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 17 and 19 years. ‘The examination will 
begin on Tuesday, June ath, and certificates of 
baptism, and testimonials of good conduct, 
must be delivered to the Warden on Monday, 
the 7th. 

Coron1aAL Bishors.—The members of the 
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University, and the friends of the Church in 
general, will be pleased to learn, that a sub- 
scription is about to be commenced in this 
place in aid of the fund for the Endowment 
of Colonial Bishoprics. The unanimous grant 
of the sum of one thousan! pounds, which has 
been made from the University chest, is in 
some sense, an earnest of what may be ex- 
»ected from the several colleges, and from the 
liberality of the individual members of the 
University. 
May 15. 


In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. John Russell Shurlock, M.A. of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, was admitted ad 
eundem, 

At the same time, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—H. Iltyd Nicholl, 
St. John’s, grand comp. 

Bachelors in Divinity—J. Williams Hather- 
ell, Brasenose, grand comp.; E. A. Dayman, 
Fellow of Exeter; J. F. Crouch, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi. 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by commutation— 
W. E. Surtees, University. 

Masters of Arts—G. R. Brown, student of 
Ch. Ch.; H. W. Freeland, Ch. Ch.; R.L. 
Jones-Parry, Jesus; Rev. G. W. Southouse, 
Oriel ; T. D. Andrews, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; Rev. W. M. Cosser, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—L. Pack, Balliol, grand 
comp.; R. N. Buckmaster, J. H. Wynne, and 
E. Tuttiett, Ch. Ch.; J. Mason, Queen’s; 
T. Green, Scholar of Brasenose ; J. Penrice, 
and E. Pigot, Brasenose; J. D. E. Jenkins, 
Jesus; T. C. Griffith, and T. P. Tufnell, 
Wadham ; A. G. Woolward, Magdalen; J. 
Pitt, and O. Smith, Oriel; A. J. Lowth, 
Scholar of Exeter; G. B. Northcote, Exeter ; 
R. Underwood, St. John’s; J. A. Eldridge, 
Worcester; F. Watt, University; A. Dono- 
van, H. Churchili, and C. E. Thompson, 
Trinity. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the Rev. C. H. 
Ridding, B.C.L., late Fellow of New College, 
and Vicar of Andover, was elected a Fellow of 
Winchester College, in the room of the late 
Vencrable Archdeacon Clarke. 


May 22. 


In a congregation holden yesterday the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Pughe, Jesus ; 
Rev. J. Topham, Worcester ; Rev. T. B. 
Wright, Wadham; Rev. J. Coley, Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. W. Cockin, Brasenose. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. C. Martelli, Brase- 
nose, grand comp. ; W. H. Wray, Magdalen, 
grand comp. ; E. Garbett, Scholar of Brase- 
nose; G. H. M‘Guill, Brasenose ; H. B. Ma- 
son, New Inn Hall; W. Hedley, and T. H. 
Chase, Michel Scholars of Queen’s ; T. Coult- 
hard, Queen’s ; W. H. Chepmell, Lusby Scho- 
lar of Magdalen Hall; C. F. D. Lyne, Pem- 
broke; J. Groom, Wadham; J. Bellamy, Fel- 
low of St. John’s; J. E. Carter, Exeter; J. 
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Carden, and B. Compton, Postmasters of Mer- 
ton; A. H. Clough, Scholar of Balliol; C. 
H. Archer, Balliol; R. Moorson, University. 

The Public Examinations in Disciplinis 
Mathematicis et Physicis commence on Tues- 
day, the 8th of June.’ 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
from Westminster School, Students of Christ 
Church :—G. R. H. Somerset, H. T. Glyn, 
H. E. Cramer. , 

Oxroxp ArcuitectuRAL Socirry.—At 
a meeting held on Wednesday, May 12th, at 


the Society's rooms—the Rev. the Master of | 


University College in the chair. The follow- 
ing new members were admitted :—Rev. G. 
M. Nelson, Boddicot Grange, Banbury; J. 
D. Coleridge, Esq, Billiol College; W. C. 
Howell, Esq., Brasenose College; Rev. T. 
Jackson, St. Mary Hall; Rev. T. Dand, 
Queen’s College. 
The following presents were received : 

Preart’s Parallel of Architecture ; Haggitt 
on Gothic Architecture; Milner on Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture. Presented by H. Mitchell, 
Esq., Lincoln College. 

Drawings of details in the old Church at 
Cheltenham ; a collection of engravings of 
Gothic Churches, some ancient and some 
modern, including the new church at Chel- 
tenham. Presented by the Rev. Edgar E. 
Estcourt. 

Impression of the Brass of St. Etheldred, 
from Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire. Pre- 
sented by W. Grey, Esq., Magdalen Hall. 

The Chairman stated that the designs and 
working drawings for Gothic churches in the 
Diocese of Madras, for which an application 
was made by the Rev. Mr, Tucker some 
months since, have now been supplied, to- 
gether with a small collection of such books 
and engravings as appeared most likely to be 
useful. 

That an application has been received from 
the Bishop of Newfoundland for designs for a 
Cathedral in that diocese. 

That the Cambridge Camden Society have 
agreed to admit the members of the Oxford 
Society to the privilege of attending their meet- 
ings, and of purchasing their publications on 
the same terms as their own members, 

A paper was read by Mr. Grey, of Magda- 
len Hall, on Cumner Church, Berks, illustrated 
by general views, and a number of careful 
sketches of various parts and details of that 
very interesting church. The tower is a good 
specimen of early English, very early in the 
style, with a slight mixture of Norman work, 
srobably about the year 1200. There is a 
Herman corbel table on the south side of the 
church, and some other parts of the original 
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structure remain, but the greater part of the | 


church is : 
corresponding with the south aisles of St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Aldate’s churches in Ox- 


food decorated work of about 1320, | 


ford, the windows having flowing tracery. 


Some of the old wood-work, both of the roof 
and of the open seats, with their poppies, 1s 
particularly worthy of attention. One of the 
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poppies in the chancel has all the emblems of 
the crucifixion carved upon it. There is one of 
the usual odious singing galleries at the west 
end, which almost entirely conceals the western 
arch, one of the most beautiful features of the 
church; and on the exterior an ugly modern 
porch, which ought to be removed ; the walls 
should also be stripped of the rough cast which 
now conceals the masonry, and gives a bad 
modern look in passing through the village, 
these Churchwardens’ improvements being the 
most conspicuous parts of the building. 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


May 1. 


Ata Congregation holden on Wednesday last 
a grace passed the senate to confer the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity upon the Very Reverend 
Charles Hughes Terrot, Master of Arts, of 
Trinity College, by royal mandate. 

At the same Congregation the following de- 
grees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Physic—J. C. 
John’s. 

Bachclor in Divinity.—J. Pullen, Corpus 
Christi. 

Masters of Arts—W. J. Havart, St. John’s; 
H. J. Hodson, Trinity; C. A. Wilkinson, 
King’s; J. W. Fulton, Trinity; J.T. Walker, 
Caius; G. H. Hooper, Trinity ; C. Laing, 
Queens’; C. G. Prowett, Caius; C. S. Drake, 
and J. G. Venables, Jesus; D. Pooley, and 
G. Currey, St. Jolin’s. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—S. T. Bartlett, 
Clare Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—B. W. Wright, Clare 
Hall; M. Ware, Trinity; H. V. Broughton, 
St. Peter's; T. G. Ragland, Corpus Christi, 
W.R. Ick, Sidney; W.S. Symonds, Christ's ; 
H. L. Distin, Caius; A. A. Bagshawe, Corpus 
Christi; G. F. R. Weidemann, Catherine Hall; 
M. Booth, B. Maddock, J. W. Neat, and 
G. C. Gordon, Corpus Christi. 

At the same Congregation the Rev. John 
Mitchel Chapman, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
was admitted ad eundem of this University. 


Snowball, St. 


May 8. 


The following gentlemen of this University 
were on Thursday called to the bar by the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn :— 

J. Lindsell, B. A., St. Peter’s College ; 
G. H. Hooper, M. A., and Basil Woodd, 
B. A., Trinity College; 1. W. Smith, B.C. L., 
Trinity Hall. 

On the 4th inst., T. G. Ragland, B. A., 
and W. Martin, B. A., of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, in this University, were elected Fellows 
of that society. 

On Friday last, H. Hall and H. Thring, of 
Magdalen College, were elected Fellows of that 
society. 

Camerincr ANTIQUARIAN Society. — 
On Thursday last, this society held its first 
annual meeting. The business of the meeting 
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commenced with a proposal to modify one of 
the existing laws, so as to admit of the enlarge- 
ment of the Council. This proposal having 
been adopted, a Board of Management for the 
year ensuing was chosen as follows :— 

President—-The Rev. Ralph Tatham, D.D., 

Master of St. John’s College. 

Council—Cookson, Rev. W. H., M.A.; 

Corrie, Rev. Professor, B.D. ; Dryden, 
Sir Henry, Bart., M.A. ; Halliwell, J.O., 
Esq. ; Hildyard, Rev. J., M.A.; Lestour- 
geon, C., Esq., M.A.; Lodge, Rev. J., 
M.A.; Smith, Rev. J. J., M.A.; Thac- 
keray, F., Esq., M.D.; Webb, Rev. W., 
1).D., Master of Clare Hall ; Woodham, 
H. A., Esg., B.A. 

Treasurer—The Rev. J. J. Smith. 

Secretary—J, O. Halliwell, Esq. 

Auditors—J. Packe, Esq., M.A., Vice- 

Provost of King’s College ; the Rev. W. 
Bates. 

A report was then read, in which the object 
of the society was insisted upon; and the 
manner of its operations, as well as the advan- 
tages which might be expected to result from 
them, were described and illustrated by ex- 
ample; and it concluded with a review of the 
present state of the society, and its transactions 
during the first period of its existence. This 
report was received, and it was agreed that it 
be printed, 


May 15. 


Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in the Civil Law—H. P. Wyatt, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall. 

Masters of Arts—W. N. Nicholson, T. G. 
Wilmer, and G. Waring, Trinity; W. A. 
Smith, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. F. Witts, King’s ; 
J. K. Tucker, St. Peter's; C. Phillips, and J. 
Cockle, Trinity; W. Headley, Corpus Christi. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To petition the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment in favour of Church Extension in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

To sanction the payment of the late Vice- 
Chancellor of the sum of 1302. 16s. 24d., being 
the balance due to him upon the Botanic 
Garden account for the year ending at Michael- 
mas, 1840. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Jesus College, Mr. Shaw, of Christ’s Col., 
Mr. Power, of Trinity Hall, Mr. Martin, of 
Trinity College, Mr. Hopkins, of St. Peter’s 
College, and Mr. Howlett, of St. John’s Col., 
a Syndicate to superintend the fitting up of the 
Senate House at the ensuing Commencement, 
and to provide for the performance of the In- 
stallation Ode. 

To allow the Senate House to be used for 
Concerts at the ensuing Commencement, sub- 
ject to the approval of the above-mentioned 
Syndicate. 

Gonville and Caius College.—The Chemi- 
cal Examination for the Mickleburgh Scholar- 


ship was held on the 13th ; the first on the 
list was William Davies, one of the Tancred 
students. 

An application was made yesterday se’nnight 
to the Master of the Rolls, by Mr. Pemberton, 
on the petition of the Trustees of the Craven 
Charitable Fund, to increase the Craven 
Scholarships in Oxford and Cambridge to 75/. 
a er to each scholar. The petition was 
ordered to stand over for the production of the 
certificate of the trustees. 

On the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is excepted from the 
operation of Lord Normanby’s Drainage Bill. 

William Dougal Christie, Esq., B.A., scholar 
of Trinity College, in this University, has been 
appointed private secretary to the Right.Hon. 
the Earl of Minto, first Lord of the Admiralty, 
in the room of Lord Melgund, retired. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Thomas Welsh, Esq., of Queens’ College, in 
this University, to be Attorney-General of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, held on Monday evening last, Dr. 
Hodson, the President, being in the chairs Pro- 
fessor Willis read a paper on the arrangement 
of the joints of crustaceous animals and insects, 
and afterwards gave an account of an original 
drawing of Gothic mouldings in the MSS. of 
the Itinerary of William of Wyncestre, which 
is preserved in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, in this University. 

Cameraipce Campen Society. — The 
second anniversary meeting of this society was 
held on Tuesday last, at the rooms of the Phi- 
losophical Society. The chair having been 
taken by the President, at half- past 7, twenty- 
two members were balloted for and elected. 
The President announced that the Society had 
been honoured by the accession of the Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, and the Lords Bishops 


of Winchester, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Sodor 


and Man, and Edinburgh. The report of the 
retiring committee was then read, from which 
it appeared that 250 churches had been visited 
and described ; that grants had been made dur- 
ing the year in aid of the restoration of the 
York Minster —Old Shoreham, Sussex—Bus- 
worth, Northamptonshire—Fenstanton, Hunts 
—Lolworth, Cambs—Denton, Sussex; that 
the society had published several tracts in sup- 
port of its designs; and that the balance in the 
treasurer’s hands amounted to 1700. 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill 
the office of committee for 1841-2:—I. M. 
Neale, Esq., B. A., Downing, Chairman; A. 
S. Eddis, Esq., B. A., Fellow of Trinity, Trea- 
surer; B. Webb, Esq., Trinity, and J. G, 
Young, Esq., B.A., Trinity, Joint Honorary 
Secretarics, and C, Colson, Esq., B.A., Fel- 
low of St. John’s, and F, A. Paley, Esq., St. 
John’s. 

The President then delivered an address on 
the objects, adore and nature of the 
society ; considering it not only as an archi- 
tectural, but as an ecclesiastical body. He 
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argued from what it had done to what it 
might be expected to do; and concluded by 
shewing how ample was the field for its exer- 
tions, 

A paper was then read by F. A. Paley, 
Esq., B.A.,on Busworth Church, Northamp- 
tonshire—the oldest church in the kinedom— 
which he illustrated by several sketches, 

A paper by the Rev. E. 'T. Codd, B.A., St. 
John’s, on Daglongworth Church, Glouces- 
tershire, was, from want of time, necessarily 
deferred till the next mecting. 

Upwards of seventy brasses from various 
parts of the kingdom were exhibited. The 
society’s large model of the font in Winchester 
Cathedral was placed on the table. 


May 22. 


The following notice, dated Christ's College 
Lodge, May 19, 1841, has been circulated 
among the members of the Senate :—“ Notice 
is hereby given, that the grace relating to the 
institution of an Elementary Course of Theo- 
logical Study, announced in a notice dated the 
26th of April last, as intended to be offered to 
the senate at a congregation on Wednesday, the 
26th of May, will not be brought forward.” 

Trinity College, May 20th, 1841. 

Notice is hereby given, that at a Congrega- 
tion on Wednesday, May 26th, the following 
grace will be submitted to the Senate :— 

To appoint the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, the Regius Professors, the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, the Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity, the Moderators and Examiners for 
the Mathematical and Classical Triposes of the 
current and the last preceding year, the Ex- 
aminers for the Chancellor's Medals, and the 
Examiners for the Smith’s Prizes, a Syndicate 
to consider and report to the Senate : 

1. Whether a theological examination might 
not be established, and the opportunity of 
an elementary course of theological study 
afforded, without encroaching upon the time 
for preparation at present allotted to candidates 
for mathematical and classical honours. 

2. Whether the time of residence required 
before admission to the ordinary examination 
ad respondendum questioni, might be without 
disadvantage abridged. 

3. Whether it would be desirable to discon- 
tinue the present mode of arranging the lists 
of those who pass the ordinary ex nnination ad 
respondendum questioni, and to substitute for 
it an alphabetical arrangement in each of two 
classes, of which the first (and probably the 
greater ) should contain the names of such as, 
in the opinion of the examiners, had passed 
with decided credit; and the second, of such 
as they might deem to possess competent attain- 
ments for admission ad respondendun ques- 
fivnt. 

4. Whether, in the event of such changes 
being deemed expedient, any means might be 
adopted, which would render the further de- 
pendence of the classical on the mathematical 
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tripos unnecessary to the due maintenance of 
mathematical science in the University. 

5. Whether a certificate of attendance upon 
a certain number of courses of Professors’ lee- 
tures should not be demanded of every eandi- 
date for mathematical or classical honours, 
or for admission to the theological examina- 
tion above mentioned, should it be considered 
desirable to establish it. 

The Cuancenscor’s Mepar.—On Wed- 
nesday last, the Chancellor's gold medal for 
the best English Poem was adjudged to Jolin 
Charles Conybeare, of St. Peter's College. — 
Subject— The D athof the Marquess Camden. 
—The author of the Exercise with the motte 
‘© Non lusendum esse mortem quam immor- 
talitas consequatur,” is requested to call upon 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Governors of Oakham School, at 
their late audit, were pleased to elect Mr. 
Thomas Field, of St. John’s College, and Mr. 
John Lynes, of Christ’s College, in this Uni- 
versity, to two exhibitions of 401 a year 
each. 

In the medical examination at Gonville 
and Caius College, held on Thursday, May 13, 
the first place was obtained by W. Wegg. 
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DURHAM, 


Ata Convocation holden on Saturday, Miy 1, 
J. Thomas, M.A., was nominated by the 
Warden, on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, 
to the office of Proctor for the current aca 
demical year, in the room of the Rev. T. W. 
Peile. and made the requisite declaration. The 
Rev. R. Jenkyns, D.D., Master of Balliol Col., 
Oxford, was presented and admitted ad enndem. 
At a Convocation holden on Thursday, the 
following persons were admitted ad cundem 
by vote of the House ;—If. Viears, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; the Rev. H. W. 
Bellairs, M.A., New Inn Hall, Oxford. The 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Aris: W. Hi. Elliott, L.L. 
Campbell, and the Rev. J. Blair. 

Bachelor of Arts : di Brooksbank. 


— — 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


On Friday, 50th April, a general court of 
the governors and proprietors was held at the 
college, which was attended by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; the Bishops of London, Win 
chester, and Llindaff; Sirs R. HH. Inglis, B. 
C. Brodie, Charles Price, and other friends of 
the college. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
having tiken the chair, the sceretary read the 
report, congratulating the proprietors on the 
increasing prosperity of the institution, and the 
continued good conduct of the several classes, 

The students of the college have greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; for in the litter un- 
versity, four in the last year appeared in the 
list of wranglers: besides three who obtained 
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fellowships, and seven who gained scholarships, 
at Trinity and St. John’s Site. One had 
also gained a scholarship at Oxford. Some of 
the civil engineering students have also ob- 
tained ag et appointments in their pro- 
fession. In the medical school there has been 
a considerable increase in the number of the 
students, and, as an encouragement to them, 
three scholarships of the value of 40/. each 
have been founded, 

The numbers of the students, in which the 
accession during the last year has been 34, 
were as follow :— ; 

Departinents of general literature and 

civil engineering ..ceccesecoses 145 

Medical department ....00..++ee00 160 

Occasional students in literature and 


science Ceerereresesreseseseses 44 
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The report referred in terms of gratification 
to the success which has marked the first 
year’s progress of the hospital, into which 
1109 in-patients had been admitted, besides 
attendance and relief afforded to 6576  ont- 
patients ; and the charity was earnestly com- 
mended to the benevolent support of the more 
affluent classes, 

The increase in the number of pupils in the 
school has determined the council to appoint 
un additional classical master. 

The vacancy in the list of governors, oc- 
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. casioned by the decease of the patriotic Ear! 


Camden, has been filled up by the appointment 
of Earl Howe. 

The report concluded by adverting in terms 
of deep regret to the deaths of Lord Henley, 
Sir A. P. Cooper, and Sir J. Richardson, who 
had been members of the council since its first 
establishment, and especially to the decease of 
the lamented Dr. Otter, the first principal of 
the college, who held the bishopric of Chi- 
chester during the last three years of his useful 
life. 

A statement of the accounts for the past year 
was also read, from which we collect, that the 
receipts of the college amounted during the 
year to to the sum of 20,988/. 15s. 10d., and 
the expenditure, including the repayment of 
1600/. on account of a loan of 3200/. to 
20,670/. 3s. 4d. The money assets left at the 
close of the year consisted of a cash balance of 
318/. 10s. 6d., and a sum of 40002. in Ex- 
chequer-bills. 

Resolutions, approving the report and state- 
ment of the accounts, and nominating a trea- 
surer and auditors, as well as a vote of thanks 
to the council for the able and zealous manner 
in which they had conducted the affairs of the 
college, having been passed, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to ballot for three new members of the 
council. Lord Francis Egerton, Sir Jolin 
Taylor Coleridge, and Mr. G. Frere, were the 
three members elected. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


LOOPED PLLOEPE OLA LOD 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—-The Lady of 
Athawes, Rev. J., at Loughton 
Bucks. 
Baldwin, Rev. G., v. of Leyland, Lancashire. 
Pell, Rev. George, at Kirklinton Varsonage, 
Brigstorke, Rev. ‘Thos., at Castle Walwyn. 
Butler, Rev. Deniel, at St. John’s Wood, 
Clinton, Rev. C. J. Fynes, r. of Cromwell, 
Notts. 
Copleston, Rev. J. G., Jun., M.A., ve of 
Lamyat, Somersetshire. 
Farquhar, Rev. James, M.A., at Court St. 
Lawrence. 
Glynn, Rev. Sir George L., Bart., at Ewell, 
Surrey. 
Harrison, Rev. J. Harwood, at Naples. 
Hickson, Rev. Charles, c. of Camborne, Corn- 
wall, 
Hodgson, Rev. Douglas, r. of East Woodhay, 
Hants. 
Irvine, Rev. Marcus D'Arcy, at the Mall, 
Clifton. 
kK irslake, Rev. . Wollaston, 


Levon. (St } bon n. ) 


Rectory, 


Colebr voke, 


ee 


Kempthorne, Rey. John, at the Vicarage, 
Wedmore. 

Lockwood, Rev. F. V., Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. 

Morris, Rev. Robert, at 74, Great Russell 
Street. (Since dead. ) 

Pardoe, Rev. John, at Leyton, Essex. 

Pidsley, Rev. S. (Still born. ) 

Pratt, Rev. William, r. of Harpley, Norfolk. 

Rowan, Rev. Robert W., at Lamberg Parson- 
age. 

Sankey, Rev. Richard, M.A., c. of Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Simpson, Rev. J. P., c. of Wakefield, York- 
shire. 

Spencer, Rev. Peter, at the Priory, Folkestone. 

Steel, Rev. Thomas Henry, at the Grove 
House, Harrow-on-the-hill. 

Sterkey, Rev. F., at St. Osyth, Colchester. 

Swainson, Rev. J. H., at Crick, Northampton- 
shire. 

Swinney, Rev. Henry Hutchinson, M.A., of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Topping, Rev. George, at Rockliff. 

Upwood, Rev. T. ‘I., at Loveli’s Hall, near 
Lynn. 
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Warner, Rev. G.'T., Portland-terrace, South- 
anipton. 

W titers, Rev. Mark. 

W atherstone, Rev. J., at Charlton Horethorne 
ee , 

Wiggett, Rev. J. S., at Brighton. 

Wyntour, licv. F., at Barton Rectory. 

Or Davcurers—The Lady of 

Addison, Rev. Berkeley. 
Attkins, Rev. A. T., at Langley-house, Bucks. 
Blofield, Rev. T. J., at Drayton Rectory. 
(Still born. ) . 
Bogue, Rev. Richard, c. of Denbury, Devon. 
Buckland, Rev. Dr., Canou of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Chapman, Rev. W. Herbert, v. of Bassing- 
bourne, : 

Davies, Rev. Nathaniel, at St. David's ¢ ‘ollege. 

Dixon, Rev. R., at the College, Isle of Man. 

Doveton, a John Bazet, of Saltford Lodge. 

Drake, Rev. G. J. A., at Mowbr ay Hall. 

Dudley, Rev. Joseph, at the Firs Cottage, 
Broomyard. 

Forster, Rev. Stewart, at Great Carlton, near 
Louth. 

Gosse, Rey. Henry, at Taplow, Bucks. 

Greenside, Rev. Ralph, at Crathorne Rectory, 
Yorks shire. 

Hall, Rev. C. R., at Rome. 

Hodson, Rev. James Stephen, M. A., of Merton 
College. 

Jeffray, Rev. W., of Winckley Square, Pres- 
ton. 

Jones, Rev. W., at Frome. 

Jordan, Rev. J., at the Vicarage, Eustone. 

Kinglake, Rev. Wm., r. of West Monkton, 
Somersetshire. 

Legg, Rev. W., (of twins, a son and daughter. ) 

M: wcdonald, Rev. Douglas, at West Alvington, 
Devon. 

Madras, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

Miller, Rev. John C., at Chelsea 

North, Rev. William, at St. Dav id? s College. 

Ottley, Rev. Lawrence, at Acton, Suffork. 

Payne, Rev. Richard, at the Close, Winches- 
ter. 

Peile, Rev. T. W., M.A., at Repton Priory. 

Phillips, Rev. A., Principal of King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, (of twins. ) 

Wilding, Rev. J. H., of St. Helen’s. 

Williams, Rev. W. M. H., at Frome Grammar 
School. 

Wood, Rey. Jacob, M.A., v. of Egham, 


Surrey , (of twins. ) 
MARRIAGES. 


Allington, Rev. J., to Miss Elizabeth Tuffnell. 

Andrews, Rev. George, M.A., v. of Sutton 
Courtney, to Amelia Shickle, e. d. of the 
Rev. R. Roberts, M.A. 

Bedford, Rev. P. A., to Catherine, d. of the 
late John Rielly, Esq., merchant. 

Bell, Rev. J., c. of Stalmine, Lancaster, to 
Miss B. Atkinson, of Kirkland. 

Bowstead, Rev. John, M.A., of St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge, v. of Messinzham, to 
Eliza, e. d. of the Bishop of Lincoln. 
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Brayshaw, Rev. Timothy, r. of Addingham, 
Yorkshire, to Miss Brown, of Westgate, 
Otley. 

Brophy, Rev. Robert, M.A., to Frances, e. d. 
of the late Mr. Christopher Chattock, of 
Castle Bromwich. 

Carew, Rev. G., to Elizabeth Ann, e. d. of 
the Rev. Wr. Black, r. of Blaysdon, Glou- 
cester. 

Comyns, Rev. G. T., of Wood House, Devon, 
to Harriet, seventh d. of the late Vice- 
Admiral Young, of Barton-end House, 
Gloucestershire. 

Conolly, Rev. Richard, c. of Bradford, York- 
shire, to Harriet Anne, only d. of James 
Barton, Esq. of Vergemont, county of 
Dublin. 

Considine, Rev. Robert A. W., p. ¢. of 
Alveley, Salop, to Elizabeth Robinson, third 
d. of C. S. G aye, E 9 , of Shefford. 

Cumberlege, Rev. J. F., v. of Astwood, Bucks, 
to Luey Anne, : of the late Rev. John 
Matthew, r. of Kelve, Somersetshire. 

Curry, Rev. H. 'T., to Helen, e. d. of the late 
J. Brittain, Esq., of Blackheath. 

Dix, Rev. Joshua, M.A., of All Souls’ College, 
c. of Charing, to Mary Anne, e. d. of Henry 
Boys, Esq., of Malmains. 

Duncombe, Hon. and Rev. Augustus, to the 
Lady Harriet Douglas, d. of the late, and 
niece of the present, Marquis of Queensberry. 

Edgell, Rev. G. W., to Elizabeth, y. d. of 
Adam BI. oF Esq., of Kingston House 

Fendall, Rev. J., r. * “+ to —t Anne, 
relict of the late J. B. Lambert, Esq., of 
Hull. 

Fitzherbert, Rev. Alleyne, to Angelina, third 
d. of the late J. Haffenden, Esq., of Lan- 
ford Hall, ig 

Forbisher, Rev. J. J., M.A., of Trinity Col., 

Cambride sey to Mar iry Anne ¢ Catherine, e. d. 
oe hk OS illis, Le Sos ot Sopley Park. 

Goodwin, Re vy. Wa., rv. of Milenonbrock, and 
c. of Maryborough, to Margaret Jane, d. of 
the Rev. Thomas Harper. 

Haughton, Rev. Henry P. to Mary Grace, y. d. 
of the lite Charles Shaw, Esq., of Ayre. 

Hawes, Rev. R., Church Missionary to Cal- 
cutta, to Anne, ¢. d. of Budworth Sharpe, 
Isq., of Islington. 

Hill, Rev. B., p. ec. of Wootton Underwood, 
to Catherine Ann, y. d. of the late Rev, J. 
T. A. Reed, r. of Leckhamstead. 

Jackson, Rev. H., r. of Holt, to Mary Anne 
Frost, e. d. of the Rev. S. F. Rippingall, of 
I. ingh: im, Norfolk. 

James, Rev. Charles, B.A., r. of Evenlode, to 
Mary C shristi na, o1 nly d. of A. Mitchell, Exq., 
ot Cavendish Crescent, Bath. 

James, Rev. Wm., of Bruton Bradstock, Dor- 
set, to Harriette Nugent, only d. of the late 
© harles Parker, Esq , of Peckham, Surrey. 

Jessop, Rev. Robert, Chaplin of Carysfort 
i hapel, Blackrock, to Isabelia, e. d. of 
Captain Hort, Adiutant of the Royal Horse. 

Johnstone, Rev. KR. A., to Anne Hesthe r, d. 
of Win. Walker, Esq., of Townsend Lodge , 
Middl sex 
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Lawless, Rev. Geo., M.A., preacher of Cashel 
Cathedral, to Susan Ellen, e. d. of Wm. 
Carr, Esq., of Camden Cottages, New 
Camden ‘Town. 

Lefroy, Rev. Anthony Cottrell, of Ewshott 
House, Hants, to Anne, d. of the late John 
Rickman, Esq. 

Lloyd, Rev. C., of Hampden, ger to Caro- 
line Alicia, e. d. of the Rev. C. Sheffield. 

Macauley, Rev. 8. H., r. of Hodnet, to Mary, 
only a. of the late Reginald Heber, of Hodnet 
Hall, wie 9g 

Moore, Rev. J., to Eliza, second d. of John 
Mitchell, Esq., of Leicester. 

Mortimer, Rev. Thomas, of the Episcopal 
Cc hapel, Gray’s Inn Lane, London, to Favell, 
d. of David ee wr Esq., of Belmont, Herts. 

Napleton, Rev. » of ‘Teddington, Middle- 
= to a eo Sarah, d. of the Rev. W. 

. Fitz-'Thomas, of Honiton, Devon. 

Nash Rev. T. Edmund, M.A., to Anne 
Maria, e. d. of the fate Lieutenant-General 
John Mackenzies, of Belmaduthie, Ross-shire. 

Noel, Hon. and Rev. Gerard, Canon of Win- 
chester, to Susan, y. d. of the late Sir John 
Kennaway, Bart. 

Nutting, Rev. George Horace, B.A., to Mary 
Jane, second d. of the late Richard Bligh, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

Otway, Rev. C., to Caroline Elizabeth, second 
d. of the lite Rev. J. B. Backhouse, r. of 
Deal and Litidle Chart, Kent. 

Parkinson, ng A.1.,to Arabella Emily, e. d. 
of the Rev. G. Quilter, v. of Canwick. 

Penny, Rev. Edward, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, r. of St. Andrews, Canterbury, to 
Leamma, d. of the late Win. Sprakeling, Esq. i. 
of Charlton, Devon. 

Purdon, Rev. John, r. of Oldbury, § Salop, to 
Julia Hannah, third d. of the Rev. C. J. Bird 
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Pyne, Rev. W. M., r. of Oxstead, 
to Miss Marian Pyne Maxfield, 
bridge terrace, [Hyde Park. 

Reed, Rev. G. v., M.A., ¢. of Tingewick, to 
Mary Worley, only d. of the late John Shaw 
Smith, E isq., of Northampton. 

Russell, Rev. W. M. Watts, M.A., of Christ's 
Cc hurch, to Augusta, e. d. of the late P. H. 
Barker, Esq., of Bedford. 

Saxton, Rev. C. W., to Miss Louglilin, at St 
Pancras Church. 

Sharpe, Rev. L. A., B.A., r. of Tackley, 
Oxfordshire, to Ellen Elizabeth, third d. of 
Win. Robinson, Esq., of Tottenham. 

Smith, Rev. Percy, Incumbent of Pattiswick, 
Essex, to Mary, e. d. of the late Rev 
Jarvis Kenrick, r. of Bletchingley. 

Soule, Rev. J. M,, of St. John’s hill, to 
Amelia, e. d. of the Jate Henry Tritton. 
Esq. 

Sparkes, Rev. R. J., r. of Alford, Surrey, to 
Marian, third d. of the late J. Browne, E Se, 
of Holcombe House, Gloucestershire. 

Street, Rev. Henry, to Mary, y. d. of the late 
Charles Law, Esq., at Bath. 

Swale, Rev. Hoggarth J., p. c. of Settle, to 
Mary, e. d. of the late G. T. Lambert, Esq., 
of Bedford-row, London. 

Thackeray, Rev. George, Fellow of King’s 
College, C ambridge, to Martha Mary, only 
child of the late J. Brydges, Esq., of Lei- 
cester. 

Vernon, Rev. W. H., r. of Carshalton, Surrey, 
to Susanna, third d. of the late J. Loft, Esq., 
of Stainton Hall, Lincolnshire. 

Williams, Rev. John, v. of Cilyewn, Car- 
marthenshire, to Margaret, only child of 
Lewis Powell, Esq., Maescarnog, of the 
above parish, Breconshire. 


Suricy, 
of Cam- 
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N.B. 


Testimontats of respect have been re- 
cently presented tothe tollowing clergy :— 
Rev. C. Bowen, late curate of Presteign, 

Radnorshire. 

Rev. Temple Chevalier, incumbent of 
Esh, near Durham. 

Rev. W. L. Cox, on his leaving Brierly 
Hill for the curacy of Bedford, Warwick- 
shire, a purse, value twenty guineas. 

Rev. W. Dalby, late vicar of 
minster. 

Rev. J. Downall, curate of Oxton, Notts. 

Rev. C. Eckersall, by the inhabitants of 

Saints, St. Martin’s, and Madley, Here- 


War- 


"> Evans, late curate of Llandingar 
‘rar-y-byrn., 
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The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Rev. W. W. Gale, on quitting the charge 
of the parish of Kingston Deverell. 

Rev. J. Hope, rector of Stapleton, Cum- 
berland. 

Rev. W. E. 
bergh 

Rev oy. W. Marsh, vicar of Ashburton. 

Rev. J. Mason, of Handley, Dorset. 

Rev. Wm. Morgan, minister of Christ- 
— Mg rndtord, Yorkshire. 

Rev. S. Tennison Mosse curate, of 
bourne, a purse of gold. 

Rev. G. Smith, late curate o 
ID) neaster. 

Rev. Wm. Williams, curate of Wigmore. 

‘Lhe Archdeacon, the Clergy, and others 
present at the Visitation at Sturatiord, on 


Lumb, late curate of Sed- 


Ash- 


of Marr, near 


ere ve 


EVENTS OF 


the 4th June, 1840, assisted by the Bishop,” 
desirous to ‘* mark their regard for a bro- 
ther whom they esteemed,’’ have erected 
to his memory, in the chancel of Stratford 
church, a most elegant tablet, designed by 
Mr. Harvey Eginton, in keeping with the 
style of the building. Another tablet has 


also been raised in the parish church of 


Fladbury, ‘as a tribute of parochial atlec- 
tion due to the memory of the Rev. W. A. 


Pruen, B.D., twenty-seven years curate of 


this parish.’’ 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Bishop of Ely will this year hold 
Visitations in his diocese, at the times and 
places following :—viz., Dunstable, June 
22nd; Bedford, 25th; Stilton, 30th; Hunt- 
ingdon, July 2nd; Sudbury, 15th; Bury 
St. Edmunds, 15th; Cambridge, August 
2nd; Ditto, 4th; Ely, 5th; Newmarket, 
6th. His lordship will also hold confirma- 
tions at the times and places following :— 
namely, Luton, Monday, June ist; Dun- 
stable, 22nd; Toddington, Woburn, and 
Ampthill, 23rd; Shillingstone and Biegles- 
wade, 24th; St. Paul’s, Bedford, 25th; Blun- 
ham and Sharnbrook, 28th; St. Neot’s, 
Kimbolton, and Alconbury, 29th; Stilton, 
50th; Ramsey, Somersham, and St. Ives, 
fuly Ist; Huntingdon, 2nd; Caxton and 
Melbourne, Srd; Sudbury, 13th; Boxford, 
Bildeston, and Lavenham, I4th; Bury St. 
Edmunds, 15th; Woolpit and Ixworth, 
16th; Wickbambrook and Stoke by Nay- 
land, i7th; St. Michael's Church, Cam- 
bridge, August 2nd ; Luton, 3rd; Holy Tri- 
nity Church, Cambridge, 4th; Ely, 9th; 
Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge, 10th; 
Soham, 11th; Sutton and Whittlesea, i2th ; 
March and Wisbech, 16th; Mildenhall, 
Elvedon, and Brandon, 18th. THis lordship 
purposes to consecrate the new church at 
Luton, on Monday, June 21st, and the new 
church at Bedford on Saturday, June 6th. 


CHESHIRE, 


The Venerable the Archdeacon of Corn- 
wall will visit this year at Dodmin, on 
‘Tuesday, June 8th; Launceston, 9th; Lis- 
keard, 10th; Truro, 10th ; Helston, 15th ; 
and Penzance, 16th. 

Cuurcn Ratres.—Sr. Jusr 1x Rosr- 
LAND.—The church-rate question, which 


has for some years past been a cause of 


much ill-feeling and contention in this pa- 
rish, has now, we are happy to say, been 
settled in a most satisfactory manner. 
Resolutions have been drawn up and signed 
by the rector and the majority of the rate- 
pavers, by which the parish is bound not 
to oppose but to support the levying of any 
just and reasonable rate which the church- 
wardens may think necessary to make, as 
long as the present rector, the Rev. C.W. 
Carlyon, is the incumbent of the parish. 
—Stockport Advertiser. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


We have great pleasure in referring to 
another liberal act of Jesse Watts Russell, 
Isq., of Llamball. About 130 years ago, 
Mr. Nicholas Spaldon founded four neat 
houses in Ashbourn, for widows of poor 
clergymen of the church of England, and 
endowed each of them with 10/, per annum ; 
to which an addition of 3. 10s. per annum 
to each house was obtained from some other 
charity, afew years since. Mr. Watts Rus- 
sell being aware how trifling an income this 
must be for persons who have moved in a 
respectable station of life, has, with his 
usual liberality, lately invested inthe funds, 
in the names of trustees, a sum of money 
(upwards of 1300/.) sufficient to produce 
an addition of 101 per annum to each 
house; thus placing the widows in far 
more comfortable circumstances. Such 
acts as these deserve to be recorded.— 
Derbyshire Courier. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Srarrrsnury.— Our respected repre- 
sentative (Captain Mathew) has given 25/. 
towards building a new church at East 
Stower. 

Iler Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed 
under the act for building and promoting 
the building of additional churches in po- 
pulous parishes, have assigned an ecclesi- 
astical district to the new church recently 


erected on South Common, in the parish of 


Chardstock.— Dorset County Chronicle. 


DURHAM. 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Dur- 
ham Diocesan Church Building Society, 
(the Dean of Durham in the chair,) several 
grants were voted, and the following reso- 
lution was passed :—‘* That the cordial 
thanks of this meeting be given to the Rev. 
Thomas Gisborne, for his handsome dona- 
tion of 500L, without which the society 
must have withheld all grants during the 
present year.” 

Atameeting of the Training School Com- 
mittee, held at Bishop Cosin’s library, the 
Dean of Durham in the chair, it was re- 
solved, on the motion of the Archdeacon 
of Durham, to open a training school at 
Durham, at Midsummer next. It will be 
placed in connexion with the National 
Society, and under an efficient director. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


CONSFCRATION OF THREE NEW Cuurncues. 
—The Lord Bishop of the diocese has re- 
cently, in the course of one week, conse- 
crated three new churches—two of them in 
the neighbourhood of Gloucester, and the 
other in the parish of Stroud. 

The Bishop of Cloucester and Bristol 
has subscribed COOl. towards the fund 
now being ratsed for additional colonial 
hishoprics, 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


The new church of St. Mark, at Anfield, 
erected at the sole expense of Sir William 
tleathcote, Bart., M.P. has been conse- 
crated by the Lord ishop of Winchester. 

A meeting of the W inchester Diocesan 
Board of Education, held on Vhursday, 
April g2nd, at St. Jolin’s House, Winches- 
ter, (the Lord Bishop of Winchester in the 
chair,) was very fully attended, 400 being 
present, including nearly all the clergy in 
the neighbourhood. ‘The proceedings were 
commenced by prayer, after which his 


lordship gave a most interesting detail of 


the system pursued by the Board, com- 


menting on the apparent uselessness of 


merely teaching the pupils to repeat the 
forms without explaining to them the 
meaning of those torms, observing that in 
these days their great object should be to 
arouse the intellect as well as guide the 
lips, and concluding by bidding them God 
speed in the great cause in which they 
were engaged, The Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, in seconding the first resolution, 
which was moved by Lord Calthorpe, said 
that, in order to accomplish the desired 
linprovement, their first object should be 
to tose ure competent masters and mis- 
tresses for all the schools, and this could 
not wg done in any other way than by care- 
fully selecting proper persons, and dili- 
gently training them to the work which 
they would afterwards have to perform. 
‘Lhe meeting was subsequently addressed 
by Dr. Williams, the Dean of Winchester ; 
Dr. Dealtry, Chancellor of the diocese ; 
H. C. Compton, Fsq., M.P.; the Rev. the 
Warden of Winchester College; the Rev. 
Dr. Moberley; Captain Wolcombe ; and 
G. E. Eyre, Esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Improvements to a great extent are now 
going on in Hereford Cathedral, and will, it 
is supposed, occupy two years. ‘The Lady 
Chapel, the stone-work of which is much 
decayed, is to be restored. Dr. Mere- 
wether, the dean, who is a great antiquary, 
takes an active part in the alteratious. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


The Bishop of Peterborough will com- 
mence his confirmations for the 
Leicester about the middle of July. 


The Lord Bishop of Lincoln intends to 
hold confirmations in Hertfordshire and 
Buckinghamsbire, at the places and on the 
days hereunder specified : —Wednesday, 
June 9th, Baldock, at ten o’clock ; Hitchin, 
at two. 10th, Cottered, at ten; Stevenage, 
attwo. 11th, Welwyn, at ten; Hertford, 


attwo. 12th, Hatfield, at eleven. 15th, 
Ilemel Hempstead, at eleven. 16th, Berk- 
hampstead, at ten; Tring, at two. 17th, 
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Amersham, at ten; Wycomb, at two. 
Great Marlow, at ten; Burnham, at two. 
19th, Beaconsfield, at ten; Iver, at two. 
23rd, Shenley, attwelve. July 13th, Avles- 
bury, ateleven. 14th, Wendover, at te n; 
Prince’s Risborough, at two. 1dth, C hil- 
ton, at eleven, loth, Grendon Under- 
wood, at ten; Winslow, at two. 17th, 
Buckingham, at eleven. 19th, Stony Strat- 
ford, atten; Olney,attwo. 20th, Newport 
Pagnal, at ten; ; Fenny Stratford, at two, 


18th, 


MIDDLESEX. 

On Sunday, April 25th, three sermons 
were preached in Trinity Church, Gray’s- 
inn-road, by the Rev. G. Il. Bowers, rec. 
tor of St. Paul, Covent-garden, in the 
morning ; the Llon. and Rev. B. Noel, mi- 
nister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, 
in the afternoon; and the Rev. T. Dale, 
vicar of St. Bride's, in the evening, in liqui- 
dation of the heavy debt on the church, and 
the annual expenses forlight and fire. The 
collections produced upwards of 72/4. On 
the Thursday following, while the minister 
of the church was conversing with some 
ladies, who instruct the children of the poor 
in the church for want of funds which pre- 
vent their instruction elsewhere, a gentle- 
man entered, and requested to see the mi- 
nister. When assured that he was speaking 
to him, and invited to walk into the vestry, 
he declined to doso, and simply addressing 
the minister by name, requested to be in- 
formed whether the church was freed from 
debt by the sermons. ‘The minister replied 
that the debt on furnishing it, together with 
the large current expenses, were too heavy 
to hope for such a result. “You will, 
then, permit me to hand you this towards 
that object,’ said this kind friend of the 
church ; and, tendering a blank envelope, 
instantly quitted. ‘The minister, on open- 
ing the envelope, found to his gratification 
that it contained a note for 50/.. Such an 
act, so delicately done, would be mate- 
rially injured by any comment; but we 
trust its example will not be lost upon 
the parishioners of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
and that many known sons of the church 
will imitate the muniticence of their un- 
known brother as far as circumstances will 
permit. 

A scaffolding has been erected round the 
exterior of the lofty spire of Spitalfield’s 
chureb, for the purpose of repairing the 
injury done to the steeple by a thunder- 
storm during last winter. 

On Monday, May 3, the new church of 
Christchurch, Watney-street, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

On Tuesday, May 4, the ceremony of 
laying the first stone of a new church in 
the parish of Hanwell, tock place upon 
nearly the site of the former edifice. The 
ceremony of laying the first stone was per- 
formed by the venerable vicar, (the Rev 
Ir. Walmestey,) assisted by the Rev. Alr. 


ee 
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Emerton, and other clergymen of the neigh- 
bourhood, in the presence of a large body 
of the most respectable inhabitants. 

The annual examination of Charterhouse 
School recently took place; the examiners 
being the Rev. B. Harrison, chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 


Rev. IT’. James, chaplain to the Bishop of 


Oxtord. ‘The gold medal for Latin hexa- 
meters was awarded to Walford Palmer, 
sen., head of the 6th form. Elwyn, sen., 
Disbrowe, and Gordon, on the founda- 
tion, were recommended by the examiners 
for exhibitions. 

Cotoniat Cuurcu Socirery.—tThe fifth 
annual meeting of this society recently took 
place at the Hlanover-square Rooms. It 
was numerously and most respectably at- 
tended. R. C. Bevan, banker and trea- 
surer of the society, took the chair. At 
his request the secretary read the Report 
of the committee, by which itappeared that 
there existed throughout the British colo- 
nies extensive spiritual destitution, parti- 
cularly in our convict possessions, in Nova 
Scotia and in New Brunswick. ‘The reli- 
gious wants of the Protestant English 
residents in France were very great. ‘The 
friends of the society were called upon to 
augment its funds in order to be able to 
meet the religious wants of an increasing 
colonial population—increasing by free and 
forced emigration. Allusion was made in 
terms of triumph to the meeting for the 
establishment of colonial bishoprics; and it 
was stated that the committee had already 
subscribed 400/. towards that object, and 
placed it at the disposal of the Bishop of 
London. The receipts of the year were 
stated at 19001., and the payments at 1800/. 
The amounts received from the several 
associations are as_ follow :— Brighton 
Ladies’ Association, 13/. 2s. 6d. ; Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, 34/. 4s. 6d. ; Dublin, 150/.; Paris, 
35l.; North London Ladies’, 87/.; West 
London Ladies’, 76l. 8s. 4d. The Report 
having been adopted, several gentlemen, 
both lay and clerical, addressed the meet- 
ing. ‘lhe usual courtesy having been cor- 
dially paid to the chairman, the meeting 
separated. 

Cuurcn Misstonary Socirety.— The 
anniversary sermon was preached on Mon- 
day, May 3, by the Rev. F. Close, M.A., 
at the parish Church of St. Bride, Fleet- 
street. The annual meeting was held at 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, May 4; at which 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Chichester 
presided. Another meeting was held at 
the same place, in the evening of the same 


day, when the most Noble the Marquis of 


Cholmondeley took the chair. It appeared 
from the Report that the income of the so- 
ciety during the past year (in which 77 
new associations had been formed) was 
90,6041. 6s 2d., which was exceeded by the 
expenditure by 8026/, 13s. 7d. 
Prayer-Boox anp Hominy Socirrty.— 


The twenty-ninth anniversary meeting of 
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this institution was held in Freemasons’ 
Hall, Great Queen-street, on Thursday, 
the 6th of May. The Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley (the president) was in the chair. 
The Rev. F. Dollman, clerical secretary, 
read the Report. It appeared that in 
the port of London 3087 ships had been 
visited; 1700 Prayer-books, 444 books 
of prayers from Liturgy, and 15 books of 
Homilies had been purchased by seamen ; 
690 books of select Homilies, 588 Homily 
tracts, had been supplied gratuitously; of 
888 ships spoken with particularly, it was 
found that 255 have divine service on board 
at sea, 653 entirely neglect it. During the 
past year there had been issued from the 
depository, Prayer-books, Homilies in vo 

lumes,and other bound books, 17,772; and 
of Homilies and other tracts, 45,883 ; mak- 
ing a grand total, from the commencement 
of the society, of 400,950 bound books, and 
2,481, 264tracts. The first Homily in Hebrew 
had been published during the last year, 
and the publication of portions of Foxe's 
Actsand Monuments had been commenced. 
The society had forwarded copies of the 
society's publications to Ireland for sale 
and distribution, and their circulation in 
that country had been productive of much 
good. Mr. Seaward (visiting secretary) 
read a statement of the accounts. ‘The re- 
ceipts of the past year amounted to 
28801. 15s.; the disbursements to Y985/. 
bs. 9d. ‘The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley moved the first resolution, 
which was seconded by the Rev. T. Grim- 
shawe. Other resolutions were moved 
and seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Drew, 
Freemantle, Lothbury, J. H. Stewart, and 
Bickersteth. 

‘The Anniversary Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy was celebrated on ‘Thursday, 
May 13, in St. Paul's Cathedral, in the pre- 
sence of the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and a numerous and respectable 
assemblage of private individuals, amongst 
whom there was a large preponderance of 
ladies. His Royal Highness l’rince Albert 
also honoured the festival with his pre- 
sence. A grand dinner was given in the 
evening at the Merchant ‘Tailors’ Hall. 
The dinner was honoured by the presence 
of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who 
sat on the right hand of the chair, which 
was occupied, as is customary, by the chief 
magistrate of the city. About 300 noble- 
men, clergymen, and other influential indi- 
viduals were present at the festival. 

The twenty-second Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions has just been 
printed, with an account of the petitions 
sent in from the 27th January to the 30th 
April. We extract some of the largest 
figures :— For church-extension, 750 peti- 
tions, 40,888 signatures; for abolition of 
church patronage in Scotland, 290 peti- 
tions, 125,037 signatures; for abolition of 
church-rates, 369 petitions, 38,159 signa- 
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tures ; against further grants to Maynooth 
College, 126 petitions, 47,739 signatures ; 
on the subject of Socialism, 25 petitions, 
10,509 signatures; on the subject of the 
Newport riots, 28 petitions, 34,954 signa- 
tures; for repeal of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, 109 petitions, 35,987 signatures; 
for alteration ot it, 77 petitions, 10,979 sig- 
natures; against the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, 248 petitions, 88,350 signatures; for 
alteration of it, 258 petitions, 58,740 sig- 
natures, 

Lord Lansdowne has introduced into 
the Llouse of Lords a bill intended to ex- 
tend the powers granted by the 6th and7th 
William 1V.,¢.70, enabling certain parties, 
otherwise disabled, to convey sites for the 
erection of school-houses. hat act con- 
ferred limited powers, which are by this 
bill rendered more comprehensive, and 
their application facilitated by removing 
the obstructions of certain forms, which, 
however useful as checks in the convey- 
ance of large estates, are vexatious impe- 
diments to the conveyance of such small 
plots of ground as are needed for the erec- 
tion of schools. The expenses attending 
the conveyance of these sites are reduced 
by the provision of a form of deed, simple 
and efficacious, and adapted to general use. 
The provisions of the former act enabled 
& spiritual corporation sole to convey land, 
with the consent of the bishop; but this 
bill extends similar powers to any corpo- 
ration, ecclesiastical or lay, whether sole or 
aggregate, and to any officers, justices of 
the peace, trustees, or commissioners, 
holding land for public, ecclesiastical, pa- 
rochial, or charitable purposes; and en- 
ables justices of the peace, by vote at their 
quarter sessions, to grant a plot of ground, 
for the purposes of the bill, from the land 
belonging to the county, riding, or divi- 
sion. ‘There are many subordinate clauses 
of equal importance, removing various 
obstacles to the appropriation of land to 
the establishment of schools for the poor. 

Crericat CoLtieces.—Our readers are 
probably aware that asuggestion was made, 
some two years ago, in a very striking 
work,‘* The Parochial System,” by the Rev. 
Ii. Wilberforce, respecting the propriety 
of providing for the spiritual wants and the 
pastoral superintendence of our overgrown 
parishes, by the establishment of houses 
in a central position, to serve as a common 
residence for a body of clergy proportioned 
to the wants of the district. We are glad 
to see that this most desirable means of 
evangelizing a neglected population, is 
now being set on foot in some of the large 
metropolitan parishes. The clergy of the 
important parish of St. Mary-le-bone are 
about to receive the co-operation of four 
deacons, to share in their pastoral duties ; 
and again, the ‘ Ecclesiastical Gazette” 
for the current month contains a notice of 
a similar provision being intended for the 
yet more destitute parish of St. Matthew, 
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Bethnal-green. It appears, from the state- 
ment there made, that the bishop of the 
diocese has sanctioned a plan for fitting up 
two or three adjoining houses as a clerical 
college, where each clergyman is to be 
provided with a set of furnished apart- 
ments, in addition to a proportionate sa- 
lary ; and although in the above state- 
ment this arrangement would seem to form 
merely a provisional measure, until the ten 
new districts of the parish, with their 
respective churches and parsonage houses, 
be complete; still it is conceived that the 
above institution would even then form a 
most desirable part of the permanent ar- 
rangements for the religious organization 
of that parish, as a residence for one (or 
even more) additional curate for each 
church and district.—Ozford Herald. 

After a delay of six months, owing toa 
factious opposition on the part of the radi- 
cals and dissenters, in their refusal to 
make a church-rate, Aldgate church is 
about to undergo repair, and scaffolding 
poles are now being erected around it. 
Divine service has been discontinued in 
the church during the period above named, 
in consequence of the surveyor having 
issued a certificate that the building was 
in too dangerous a state to permit of a full 
congregation assembling in it, and ever 
since that time it has been closed, to the 
great disgust and annoyance of the re- 
spectable portion of the inhabitants. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London have respectively pre- 
sented the liberal donation of 1002. towards 
the establishment of a school to provide 
the sons of clergymen with the best pos- 
sible education, at a moderate expense. 
Mr. W. Gladstone, M.P., has given 50/., 
and the Bishop of Ripon 25/., in further- 
ance of the establishment. 

Arcues’ Court, May 15. — Mastin v. 
Escott, (Judgment. )—Sir Herbert Jenner 
gave judgment in this case to-day. It was 
a proceeding against the Rev. Mr. Escott, 
for refusing to bury achild of Wesleyan 
parents. ‘The arguments were heard last 
term. The learned judge, after going over 
all the authorities cited in argument, held 
thatthe articles exhibited against the Rev. 
Mr. Escott had been proved, and that the 
defensive plea could not be sustained. He 
must, therefore, give judgment against the 
Rev. Mr. Escott, and with costs. Sir Her- 
bert Jenner was nearly five hours in deli- 
vering judgment. 

Tue Quren v. Dr. Hurtocx.—In the 
Court of Chancery, May 15, Mr. Cooper, 
on the Lord Chancellor entering the court, 
applied to his lordship to fix a day for 
the hearing of a motion for an injunction. 
The learned counsel said, that in the reign 
of George LV. Dr. Hurlock was presented 
to the living of Dedham, in Essex, which 
was in the gift of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and since that time that gentleman had cut 
down a great quantity of timber on the 
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land connected with the living, and the 
motion was to restrain him from further 
waste. Dr. Hurlock did not object to the 
injunction being issued, and was ready, 
knowing he had done wrong, to pay the 
proceeds of the timber cut down, in any 
way the court might direct. There was 
some difficulty in knowing what was to be 
done. ‘The case had been mentioned 
to the Vice-Chancellor, but his Honour 
thought it would be better to make the ap- 
plication to his lordship. The Lord Chan- 
cellor said, that as he had the disposal of 
so much church patronage, it would be 
better that the regular course should be 
taken, and the application made to the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Cotoniat Bisuorrics.—A very numer- 
ous meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms, 
upon the summons of His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to take into consi- 
deration the best means of creating a fund 
to enable the sending out bishops to the 
colonies. ‘The rooms were more crowded 
than upon any occasion for many years, 
Amongst those present were, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, the Archbishop of Armagh; the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, 
Lichiield, Salisbury, Chichester, Hereford, 
Bangor, and Llandaff. ‘the Archbishop of 
Canterbury having opened the business of 
the meeting, the various resolutions were 
moved and seconded by the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Earl of Chichester, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
Mr. J. Labouchere, Archdeacon Manning, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Arch- 
deacon Robinson. The resolutions were 
these :—** That the Church of England, in 
endeavouring to discharge her unquestion- 
able duty of providing for the religious 
wants of her members in foreign lands, is 
bound to proceed upon her own principles 
of apostolical order and discipline.”’ — 
“That the want of episcopal superintend- 
ence is a great and acknowledged defect 
in the religious provisions made for many 
of the colonies and dependencies of the 
British crown.”—*“* That the acquisition of 
new colonies, and the formation of British 
communities in various parts of the world, 
render it necessary that an immediate effort 
should be made to impart to them the full 
benefit of the church,inall the completeness 
of her ministry, ordinances, and govern- 
ment.” * Thatafund beraised towards pro. 
viding for the endowment of bishoprics in 
such of the foreign possessions of Great Bri- 
tainas shall be determined upon bytheArch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; that their lordships 
be requested to undertake the charge and 
application of the fund, and to name a 
treasurer and such other officers as may be 
required for conducting the necessary de- 
tails."—The Rev. Mr. Hawkins read a list 
of the subscriptions which had been re- 
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ceived during the meeting, amounting to 
nearly 28,000/,, amongst which are the fol- 
lowing :—viz., Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, 2000/.; Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 10,000/.; Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, S000/. ; 
Church Missionary Society, 6001, a-year, 
to continue until they should be enabled 
to make a grant of land, which it was their 
intention to make as soon as possible; 
Colonial Chureh Society, 412.; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbary, 1000/.; Archbishop 
of Armagh, 500/.; Bishop of London, 
1000/. ; Bishop of Winchester, 5002. ; Bi- 
shop of Durham, 315/.; Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 25/.; Bishop of Bangor, 2002. ; 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 200/.; Bishop of 
Liandaff, 200/.; Bishop of Salisbury, 1001. ; 
Bishop of Chichester, 501. ; Dean of Chi- 
chester, 2002.; Dean of Westminster, 2002. ; 
Dean of Leighlin, 500/.; Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland and Mr. Acland, 5001; Lord 
Bexley, 100/.; Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
500. : Col. Austen, 1002. ; John Gladstone 
and Sons, 1000/.; Mr. Geo. Freere, 1001. ; 
Mr. John Hardy, 250/.; Mr. Ben). Har- 
rison, 100/.; Mr. Justice Patteson. 5OJ. ; 
Mr. John Labouchere, 100/.; Messrs. Man- 
ning and Anderdon, 1001; Rev. T. Ran 
dolph, 1007.; Rev. Hl. Randolph, 1002 ; Mr. 
H. Sykes Thornton, 100/.; Sir H. Duken- 
field, 100/.; Mr. Joshua Watson, 100/., &c. 
Cuurcn Muisstonary Society. — On 
Tuesday, May 4, the annual meeting of 
this society took place at Exeter Hall; at 
which the Right Hon. the Earl of Chi- 
chester presided. Amongst the noblemen 
and gentlemen on the platform were, Lord 
Viscount Sandon, Lord Glenelg,the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Chester, Mr. 
Plumptre, M.P., Sir G. Rose, and a large 
number of clergymen. ‘The hall was com- 
pletely filled,and the galleries werecrowded 
with ladies. The business of the day 
having commenced by prayer, the noble 
chairman, in a speech of considerable 
length, alluded particularly to the late 
meeting for the purpose of establishing 
bishoprics for the colonies, and also toa 
proposal emanating from his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for nominating 
a council of bishops, to decide on any ec- 
clesiastical points that might possibly 
cause any difference between this Society 
and the Society for Propagating the Gospel; 
and thereby enable them to work harmo- 
niously in the conversion of the heathen 
colonists, which he strongly eulogized. 
The Report stated, that the affairs of the 
society were in a most promising state, 
particularly at Sierra Leone, New Zealand, 
and the island of Malta; from which last, 
large numbers of New Testaments, in the 
Arabic and Turkish languages, were circu- 
lated all over the east by the missionaries, 
who would be most valuable aids to that 
intrepid party forming the Niger expe- 
dition. It also alluded in high terms of 
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satisfaction to the recent order of Govern- 
ment for dissolving the connexion be- 
tween the Indian states and idolatry. The 
income of the society during the past year 
(in which seventy-seven new associations 
had been formed) was 90,6041. 6s. 2d., 
which was exceeded by the expenditure 
by 8026l. 13s. 7d. The Bishop of Win- 
chester moved the adoption of the Report, 
conjointly with some other resolutions, 
which was seconded by the Rev. E. Bick- 
ersteth, and carried unanimously. The 
meeting was afterwards addressed by se- 
veral gentlemen, when the meeting sepa- 
rated late in the afternoon. Atsix o'clock 
in the evening, another large meeting of 
this society was held at the same place, 
on which occasion the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley was voted to the chair, when 
numerous speeches were made in support 
of other resolutions, and the proceedings 
did not terminate till nearly ten o’clock. 


NORFOLK. 


; ImPROVEMENTSIN ALL Saints’ Cuurcn, 
Sourn Lynx.—On the 22nd of April, a 
meeting was held in the vestry-room of 
All Saints’ Church, South Lynn, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration cer- 
tuin arrangements for improving and ren- 
dering more commodious the interior of 
the building ; when it was agreed, that 
an application should be made fora faculty 
to erect a new gallery, and to make certain 
requisite alterations in the present pews 
of the church, so as to afford increased ac- 
commodation to the inhabitants of the 
parish. To promote the above objects a 
committee was appointed. A subscription 
is to be immediately instituted, and when 
the amount is ascertained, another meet- 
ing will be held, when the plans and esti- 
mates relating to the proposed alterations 
and improvements will be submitted to the 
inhabitants for their consideration and ap- 
proval. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


The Duke of Newcastle bas subscribed 
the liberal sum of 2501. towards furnishing 
East Retford Church with an organ. : 

On Wednesday, May 12th, the first stone 
of anew church to be erected at Carring- 
ton, near Nottingham, was laid by Ichabod 
Wright, Esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells confirmed 
upwards of 500 children of both sexes at 
Dulverton and Bridgewater. ‘The vener- 
able prelate is in his 80th year. 

Tracts ror tue Times.—The Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells has just issued 
the following circular to the clergy of his 
diocese :— 

‘‘The Palace, Wells, April 27, 1841. 

“ Rev. Sir,—I have heard with surprise 
and concern of the proposed interference 
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of some of the clergy of my diocese with 
the proceedings at Oxford, with reference 
to the (so called) ‘Oxford Tracts.’ Allow 
me to observe that, in my judgment, it 
would be more correct and judicious for 
my clergy to leave the important question 
now in discussion at Oxford to the deci- 
sion of the heads of houses, and to the 
bishop of the diocese. 
‘* Tam, Rev. Sir, 
Your faithful brother, 
(Signed) ‘Gro. H. Batn anp Wetts.”’ 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Licurre.p Drocrsan Boarp or Epvu- 
CATION.—At the anniversary of this insti- 
tution, after service inthe cathedral, (when 
a sermon was preached by the Very Rev. 
the Dean, and a contribution was made 
amounting to 12H., including the sum of 
50L. sent expressly for the occasion by her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, )the members 
of the Board adjourned from the cathedral 
to the new diocesan school, when the Lord 
Bishop took the chair, and the Report for 
the year 1840 was laid before the Board by 
the secretary. It stated that the diocesan 
school for training schoolmasters was now 
complete, and contained 50 commercial 
scholars and six training pupils. An inte- 
resting statement was made by the Kev. 
Thomas Bonney, the inspector of the 
schools in union. Altogether the success 
of this institution is most encouraging. 


SURREY. 


On Friday, May 7, the new church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Peckham, in the parish of 
Camberwell, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmincuam.— Cuvurcn-rates. — A 
summons for a church-rate having been 
lately dismissed at our police-office, on the 
ground that the churchwarden had not 
made personal application for the rate, we 
have been requested to give publicity to 
the law on this point, by copying the 
opinion of Dr. Phillimore, an eminent 
civilian, ona case laid before him last year 
by a gentleman residing in a neighbouring 
parish :—‘‘ I am of opinion that the church- 
warden is not bound to receive the rate in 
person, and that any parishioner who may 
be satisfied that the person demanding the 
rate has competent authority to receive it, 
cannot be legally justified in withholding 
the payment of the sum for which he may 
have been duly assessed.—Joseph Philli- 
more, Doctors’ Commons, March 21, 1840.” 
— Birmingham Gazette. 

A sharp contest has been going on at 
Birmingham for the chairmanship of the 
vestry ; it being understood that the result 
would be taken as a proof of the strength 
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of the church and anti-church parties. Mr. 
Gutteridge, who was proposed by the 
church party, polled 499; Mr. Weston, 
proposed by the anti-church party, polled 
78; thereby leaving Mr. Gutteridge in a 
majority of 421. 

The Rev. Edward Field, Vicar of Eng- 
lish Bicknor, and formerly Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, inspector of 
schools in this diocese, last week com- 
menced the inspection of schools in Bir- 
mingham, which will terminate bis labours. 
The rev. gentleman has already visited 
the other parts of the diocese, and has 
closely and minutely examined the several 
schools in the archdeaconries of Worces- 
ter and Coventry, comprising the entire 
counties of Worcester and Warwick. 
Much good will, no doubt, result from this 
inspection, in the way both of revival and 
improvement, which is of course the object 
contemplated by the National Society. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The annual visitation of the venerable 
Archdeacon Corbett will be held at Rother- 
ham, on Tuesday, the 15th of June next; 
at Doncaster, on the 16th; at Pontefract, 
on the 17th; and at York, on the 18th. 

The grand window of stained glass, pre- 
sented by the patrons of the Leeds parish 
church, and executed by David Evans, of 
Shrewsbury, in his very best style, has 
been fixed at the western end. It con- 
tains the arms of the Bishop of Ripon, the 
Vicar of Leeds, and of the 25 patrons. 

A new church is intended to be built at 
Farsley, in the parish of Calverley; the 
site for which has been generously given 
by Thomas Thornhill, Esq., the lord of 
the manor of Calverley, besides a sum of 
10001. towards the expense of building it. 

The inhabitants of Pontefract have be- 
gun a subscription for the purchase ofa 
new organ for the parish church, and al- 
though as yet confined to the town, the 
subscriptions amount to 1261. The organ 
is to cost about 300/.— Liverpool Paper. 

Appress To ArcupEAcon WRANGUAM. 
—Atameeting of the East Riding of York- 
shire, recently held at Beverly—Archdea- 
con Wilberforce in the chair—an address 
was yoted to the Venerable Francis 
Wrangham, late Archdeacon of the East 
Riding of the diocese of York, upon his 
retirement from the archdeaconry through 
ill-health and infirmity. 

Str. Luxe’s Cuurcn, Lerns.—On Sun- 
day, May 9th, this small but elegant edi- 
fice was opened for divine worship, by 
licence from the Bishop of Ripon, until 
consecration, when appropriate sermons 
were preached, morning and evening, by 
the Rev. T. LB. Ferris, the incumbent ; after 
which, collections were made in aid of the 
funds of the church, to the amount of 17/. 
and upwards. 


THE MONTH, 


_ Two meetings recently held at Hall, 
for promoting the erection of additional 
churches at Hull, proved very successful. 
Betore the close of the morning meeting, 
the subscriptions received amounted to 
1300/., and since then the sum has been 
more than doubled; the subscriptions now 
being no less than 3212/, 


WALES. 


The Earl of Cawdor has liberally given 
a large piece of ground at Einlyn, Carmar- 
thenshire, as the site for the erection of a 
new church, of a sufficient size to admit of 
there being a spacious cemetery attached. 

Cuepstow Cuurcu.—tThe restoration of 
this fine relic of Norman architecture is 
now completed. The chancel and tran- 
septs, which were destroyed by the fall of 
the tower about 150 years since, have been 
rebuilt, and the church, which was origi- 
nally in the form of a cathedral, is now re- 
stored to its former dimensions, and con- 
tains 1800 sittings, 800 of which are free— 
thus affording increased accommodation to 
1000 persons. The inbabitants of Chep- 
stow are principally indebted to the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff for this desirable im- 
provement. His lordship not only contri- 
buted the munilicent sum of S00/. towards 
the expense, which has exceeded 3500/., 
but he has exerted himself successfully in 
procuring subscriptions to the building 
fund. 

SCOTLAND, 


The Queen bas been pleased to present 
the Rev. David Waddell to the Church 
and Parish of Stow, in the Presbytery of 
Lauder and county of Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of Dr. John Cormack.—Ga- 
cette. 


IRELAND. 


Diocese of Armagh.—The Rev. John H. 
Stubbs has been appointed to the Rectory 
of Dromiskin, county Louth; patron, the 
i.ord Primate. The Rev. Joseph Abbott 
is appointed curate to the district of 
Aughavilly. The Rev. HP. Senay | to 
the district of Kildarton. The Rev. John 
Wade, to the district of Altadysart. 


Diocese of Connor.—The Rev. William 
Boyes has been appointed to the curacy of 


Dunaghy,in the county of Antrim; patron, 
the Kev. W. Wolsley. 


Diocese of Leighlin—The Rev. Joseph 
Fitzgerald has been appointed to the cu- 
racy of Staplestown ; patron, the rector. 

Diocese of Cashel.—The Rev. William 
Newstead Falkner has been appointed to 
the Prebend of Newchapel, county Tip- 
perary; patron, the Lord Bishop. 

Diocese of Limerick.—The Rev. Robert 
Knox has been appointed to the treasurer- 
ship of Limerick; patron, the Lord Bishop. 
The Rev. R. C. Hurly has been appointed 
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Vicar-General of Ardfert and Agbadoe; 
patron, the Lord Bishop. 

Cuvurcn Exrension.—In the short space 
of two years, thirty-one thousand pounds 
have been subscribed in the diocese of 
Down and Connor, (comprising only the 
county of Antrim and part of the county of 
Down, ) for the building and endowing of 
chure he 3 alone. 

Ecciesiasticat Commisston.—It ap- 
pears from the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland to Viscount 
Ebrington, that the receipts of the com- 
mission for the year ending August Ist, 
1840, amounted to 161,407/., and the dis- 
bursements to about 146,427/., leaving a 
balance of 14,9801. 





THE MONTH. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


NewrounpDLanp.— Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager has, with her wonted 
munificence, sent to the Rev. T. Bridges a 
donation of 25/., towards the erection of a 
cathedral in the capital of Newfoundland. 


Western Austrratia.—The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts has resolved to maintain a clergyman 
in the colony of Western Australia, whose 
duty will consist in visiting the several 
scattered townships in that settlement; 
and the Rev. George King has been se- 
lected for this service. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Receriven : 


Clericus Cestriensis—A Catholic of the Anglican Church—L, C.— 
C. M.—Dubitans—D. B.—Miles—Mr, Winning—F. M. 


H.—Priscus—and since 


these notices went to the press, a note from C. M., which shall be attended to ; and 
some poetry from a Constant Reader, which, obviously, could not have been inserted 
in this Number, and which the Editor bas not yet had leisure to read. 


The following are in type, but it was nof possible to get them into the present 
Number :—C. M. —B.—Lay Author—A, H,—Silas—o o.—Meleager. 


The Editor is much obliged to Theta Lancastriensis, and hopes soon to write to 


him. 
meant to do. 


Hle is very sorry that he has not yet written to F. W. C., as he bas long 


A Curate, who has for nearly two years performed the daily service in bis church, 
inquires whether, when the rubric and canon direct the minister to cause a bell to 
be tolled a convenient time before he begins, it is meant that he should do it at his 


own cost, or at that of the parish ? 


A Correspondent inquires what is the really humane and Christian course to be 
pursued with respect to superannuated horses, dogs, &c.? 


A Correspondent will see that the Editor has used the discretion allowed him by 
omitting a postscript—not from any objection to it, or to anything to which it refers, 
but simply because, in little matters of that kind, where no ‘harm was meant, and no 
harm was done, it is practically better, for many reasons, not to carry on explana- 


tions. 
R. K.’s letter shall be attended to. 


‘*A Constant Reader’ has requested that the following notice may be inserted. 
The Editor, in complying with his request, feels it right to add, that he does not 


know whence it comes, or what it refers to. 


at the Office of the Magazine, 


The Editor has received the letter of P. H., and hopes soon to write to him. 


“ Purtesr us will find a note for him 


13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.” 
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Harrington, Rev. E. C., on Lay Baptism and 
the Divine Commission, 210 

Hebrews, Gratidins on, 199 

H. G. on Daily Communion, 330 

Hill, Rev. F., on the Council of Trent, 533 

H. O. C. on the Bidding Prayer, 307 

Holy Communion, the proper time for those 
that mind not to receive, to depart, Meleager 
on, 433 

Holy Scriptures, S. T. R. on reading the, in 
the Church, 305 

Hymns of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 29, 
141; of Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, 276 


India, Employment of Natives in the Churches 
of, 659 

Indagator, on Errors and Artifices, 208 

Invocation of the Virgin and the Saints, B. on 
the, 656 

Ireneus, Testimony of, as to the canon, 
genuineness, version, use, and value of 

loly Scripture, 129 


J. B. on Bowing at the Name of Jesus, 65 

J. C. on Church Architecture, 309 

Jesus, Catholicus Christianus on Bowing at 
the name of, 565; J. B. on, 65; A. B.M. 
on, 66 

Justification by Faith, H. A. on, 570; Rev. 
John Thomas Austen on, 204 


Lacy, Charles, on Printing the Amen in the 
Prayer Book, 44 
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Lay Baptism, Clericus Corcaginiensis on, 72 , 
vy, T. S. on, 73; Omega on, 311; W. B.C. 
Archidiaconus on, 679; T. E, on, 548; 
Gratidius on, 675 

Lay Baptism and the Divine Commission, E. 
C. Harrington on, 211. 

L. de R. on what is the proper place for the 
Evening Sermon, 200; on Separation from 
Church Communion, and Query about 
giving Notice of Communion, 666 

Lector on the Concurrence of Fasts and 
Festivals, 564 

Litoralis on the Marginal Readings in the 
Bible, 64 

L. P. on the Rubric for the Distribution of 
of the Communion, 460 

L. X. Q. on Extempore Preaching, 568 

Lyons, on the Poems of the Poor of, 11, 257 

M. A. on Baptism, 206 

Marginal Readings in the Bible, Litoralis on, 
64; Philebreus on, 207 

Marriage with a Wife’s Sister, Omicron on, 
32; H. on, 209; on, by one who signed 
the Petition, 293 

Marriages by Registrars, Correspondence on, 
349 

‘* May,” the word, a on the Omission of, in 
the General Thanksgiving, 80; Gratidius 
on, ib. 

M. C. B. on Extempore Preaching, 447 

Meleager’s Question, ‘* What is the proper 
place for the Evening Sermon? L. de R. 
on, 200 

Meleager on Baptismal Fees, 342 ; on the pro- 
per time for those ‘‘ that mind not to 
receive the Holy Communion” to depurt, 
433; on Stone Altars, 331, 521 

Miles Coverdale, E. C. on, 201; D. P. on, 
349 

Miles Coverdale, and “Churches and Church 
Services,” D, P. on, in reply to E. C., 514 

Milman, Mr., and Joseph Mede, R. P. on, 57 

M. N. W. on Order of Daily Service, 89 

Morning Service, G. S. on the Order of, 347 

Motions made in Public Meetings, an In- 
cumbent on, 214 

MS. of the Noble Lesson, Rev. Dr. Todd on 
the Age, 512 

Miller's, Dr., Letter to Dr. Pusey, C. A. M. 
on the Review of, 198 

M. W. on Church Architecture, 418 

Mysteries of Swedenborg, H. on the, 58 


Noble Lesson, and the Waldensian MSS., Dr. 
Gilly on the, 186 

Notices and Reviews, 349 

N. Z. on Mr. Hallam and the Edinburgh 
Review on the Council of Trent, 49; Ob- 
servationsin reply to Mr. Hallam’s Letter on 
the Council of Trent, 281 


Oedipus on Bishop Barlow’s Bidding Prayer, 
211 

Omega on Lay Baptism, 311 

Omicron on Marriage with a Wife’s Sister, 52; 
Omission of the Te Deum in Penitential 
Seasons, F. on the, 209 


Opinion of Divines at the Savoy Conference 
on the Ministration of the Holy Com. 
munion, 297 

Order of Daily Service, M. N. W. on, 89 

Ordovix on Taliesin a witness to Catholic 
Doctrine, 556, 663 

Otiosus, on Afternoon Sermons and Bap- 
tisms, 451 

Oxford Tracts, an Opponent of, on the, 55 ; 
Reserve, a Lay Graduate of Trin. Coll. 
Camb. on, 159 

Papias, on Swedenborgianism, 214, 408 

Parker Society, S. J. E. on the, 75 

Parish Officers, Rev. F. P. Clay on the Duty 
of, 324 ; 

Parochial Communion, Dubitans on Separa 
tion from, 324 

Parsonage, the, 610 

Pastoral Aid Society and the Additional 
Curates’ Fund, Spectator on, 47 

Pastoral Character of the Episcopal Office, 249 

P. H.: Thoughtson Old Subjects, No. IIL, 486 

Philebreus, on Marginal Readings, 207 

Philoprepos, on Bel and the Dragon, 96 

Phrases, Improper Baptizing and Christening, 
Bishops Presenting to Benefices, 4 on, 185 

P. K., on the Mode of Remitting Money to 
Charities, 456, Taylor’s Liberty of Prophecy, 
694, 

Poems of the Poor of Lyons, 11 

Poems of Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, 499 

Poor-Boxes in Churches, a Lay Graduate of 
Cambridge on, 95 

Pope, Claim of the, to be the Successor of 
St. Peter, W. W. on, 696 

Prayer-Book, the Indications of a Superin- 
tending Providence in the Preservation of the, 
and in the Changes which it has undergone, 
439; an Authorized Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures, 619 ; 

Prayer, H. O. C. on the Bidding, 307 

Protestantism and the Church Dictionary, Rev. 
J. Armstrong on, 449 


(Queen’s Proclamation, Brevissimus on, 519 

Queries as to the Performance of Divine Ser- 
vice, B. A. on, 58 

Queries, Durantus on, Answers to, 158 


Reading Desks, &e., Rev. H. Coddington on, 
343 

Reformation, Controversial Spirit of the, under 
Edward, 1 

Reformers, Mr. Froude and the English, 409 

Remitting Money to Charities, P. K. on the 
Mode of, 456 

Remorse, a Poem, by F. B. W., 280 

Reviews of Mr. Sandford and Dr. Stonard, 
Grammaticus on, 77; Review of Dr. Mil- 
ler, 325 

R. B. on Deprivation of Orders, 96 

R. P. on Mr. Milman and Joseph Mede, 57 

Rusticus, on Felix Neff, 696 


Sacrep Poetry, 29, 141, 276, 381, 499, 631 

Saint’s Day Lessons, W. K. C. on, 216 

Sall, Dr., Rev. T. Allport on the Review of, 
Sl 
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Secker’s Baptism, A. on, 524 

Sermon, Archdeacon [lare, on his, 144 

Sermons, Afternoon, and Baptisms, Otiosus 
on, 457 

S. 1. E. on the Parker Society, 75; on the 
Rise and Abuse of the Fine Arts in Reli- 
gion, 326 

Spectator on the Pastoral Aid Society and 
the Additional Curates’ Fund, 47 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, Hymns of, 29, 
141 

St. Budeaux Churchyard, near Plymouth, 
143 

Stonard’s, Dr., Six Sermons, @:AadvjOns OD, 77 

Stone Altars, Meleager on, 331, 521; in Eng- 
land, Bertram on the Introduction of, 462 ; 
E. T. C. on, 463 

S. T. R. on Reading the Holy Scriptures in 
the Church, 304 

Swedenborg, H. on the Mysteries of, 58; An- 
titheorist on the Character ot, 62; Facts 
relating to, 168, 535; on the Doctrines of, 
303 ; on the Suppressed Letter concerning, 
403; Verbum Vetustum, H. on, 526; the 
Christ and Eucharist of, H. on, 650 

Swedenborgiana,318; H. on, 405 

Swedenborgianism, Papias on, 214, 408 


Talicsin’s Theology, Asaph on, 525 

Taliesin a Witness to Catholic Doctrine, Or- 
dovix on, 556, 664; Asaph on, 662 

Tarquins, Rev. W. B. Winning on the Dy- 
nasty of the, 660; T. C. A. on Lay Bap- 
tism, 548 

Te Deum, F. on the Omission of, in Peniten- 
tial Seasons, 209 

Theta Lancastriensis on the Eucharist, 68 ; on 
the Present State and Future Prospects of 
the Church, 441, 567 

T. H. C, on the Afternoon Sermon, 49 


Thoughts on Old Subjects, No. ILL. by P. H., 
436 

Tirhakah, King of Cush, Rev. W. B. Win- 
ning on, 521 

T. K. L. on Baptismal Fees, 74, 560 

Todd, Rev. J. H., D.D., on the Waldensian 
MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 393, 502, 632 

Tuscans, Rev. W. B. Winning on the Origin 
of the, 302 


U. I. S. on Lay Baptism, 73 
Uniformis on Baptism, 461 


Verbal Criticism, &e., Hl. on, 448 

Vesper Hymns throughout the week, trans- 
lated from the Roman Breviary, -81 

Violations of the Canons, an Old Lay Subscri- 
ber on some, 173 


Waldenses, the Rev. Dr.Gilly on, 186, 387, 637 

Waldeasian MSS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., 
on, 393, 502, 632 

W. D. on the Employment of Natives in the 
Churches of India, 659 

Welsh Church, H. on the, 82 ; Asaph on the, 
183 

Winning, Rev. W. B., on the Edomites and 
Tuscans, 52; on the Aevpto-Tuscan Athara, 
212; on the Origin of the Tuscans, 502; 
on Tirhakah, King of Cush, 521; on the 
Dynasty of the Tarquins, 660 

W. K. C. on a Passage in the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, 75; on Saint’s Day Lessons, 216 


X. Z. on the inadequately supported state, 
withia the Metropolis of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
old 


REVIEWS. 


Aid to Devotion, 103. 

Aruold, Rev. Thomas Kerchever, M.A.: His- 
toriz Antique Epitome : founded on the two 
first portions of the Lateinisches Elementar- 
buch, by Jacobs and Doering, 103 

Davidson, Samuel, LL.D. : Lectures on Bib- 
lical Criticism, exhibiting a systematic view 
of that science, 105 

Coxe, A. Cleveland: Athanasion; an Ode 

yronounced before the Associate Alumni of 
Vashington College, in Christ Church, Hart- 
ford (Connecticut ), 100 

Cubitt, Rev. G.: Sketches and Skeletons of 
Sermons, with dialogues on pulpit prepa- 
ration, between a senior and junior minister, 
97 

Faber, Rev. Geo. Stanley, B.D. : Christ’s 
Discourse at Capernaum fatal to the Doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, &c. &e., 104 

Fuller, Rev.Thos., D.D.: Characters; taken 
out of ** the Holy State,” 100 

Grant, Rev. Johnson, M.A.: Sketches in Di- 
vinity, addressed to Candidates for the Mi- 


nistry, and intended as a Sunday Book for 
general readers, 101 

Henderson, Rev. E.: The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, translated from the original Hebrew, 
&e., 99 

Markland, J. H., F.R.S., S.A.: Remarks on 
Sepulchral Monuments of past and present 
Times, with suggestions for improving the 
condition of our churches, 100 

Member of the Church: An Appeal in behalf 
of Church Government, addressed to the 
prelates and clergy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, 98 

Member of the University of Cambridge : 
Bishop Burnett’s Pastoral Care, reprinted 
from the author’s last edition, with notes, and 
references to the Father’s Preparatory Ad- 
dress. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 98 

Member of St. John’s College, Cambridge : 
Practical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Church Catechism, chiefly compiled from 
the writings of the most approved divines, 
and established by proofs from Holy Serip- 
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ture, principally designed for the use of dio- Sweden and Norway : On the Moral State and 
cesan training schools and private families, Political Union of, in Answer to Mr. S. 
102 Laing’s Statement, 106 
Miller, Rev. Geo., D.D.: Letter to the Rev. Taylor, John Edward: Michael Angelo consi- 
E. B. Pusey, D.D., in reference to his Letter dered as a Philosophic Poet, with trans- 
to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 97 lations, 103 
Miscellaneous Notices and Reviews, 349 Tyler, Rev. J. E., B.D.: Primitive Christian 
Moore, Rev. Dan.: the Christian System Worship, or the Evidence of Holy Seripture 
vindicated against the most specious So- and the Church, concerning the Invocation of 
phisms of Modern Infidelity, 103 Saints and Angels and the Blessed Virgin 
Murray, Rev. T. B.: A Notice of Ely Chapel, Mary, 102 
Holborn, Account of Ely Palace, and Wilberforce, Rev. Ro 1: The Five Empires ; 
Sketches of the Bishops of Ely, 106 an Outline of Ancient History, 102 
Paget, Rev. E., M.A.: Tales of the Village, 97 Wilson, J.: Leetures on Ancient Israel, and 
Peggs, James, late Miss'onary in Orissa: The the Israclitish Origin of the Modern Nations 
Present State of East India Slavery, 98 of Europe, 104 


DOCU MENTS. 


Burying in a Church, and erecting Monuments Oxford Tracts ; Documents connected with, 
therein; an Opinion on the Authority re- 406 
quired for, 217 

Church of Ireland ; an Act to amend several 
\cts relating to the Temporalities of, 219. 

Church Rates; Petition of the Bath Church 
of England Lay Association on, 469 Hitchin and Baldock, 468 

Grammar Schools; an Act for improving the Rev. Wm. Metcalf on the effects of the New 
Condition and extending the Benefits of, 225 Principle of Rating Property, 583 


Parochial Assessment; Petition of the Arch- 
deacon and Clergy of Cambridge on, 470 
Rating Tithes; Petition of the Rural Deans and 

other Parochial Clergy of the Deaneries of 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Antield, St. Marks, New Church, Consecration Cambridge, Annual Meeting of the Society for 


of, 718 Propagating Christian Knowledge, 359° 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Meeting of, 
Bagillt Chapel, erection of, 247 483 
Bakewell Church, Restoration of, 123 


Cambridge, District Society for Church Build 
Baptism of Four Jews, 456 


ina, &e., 5O9 


Bath and Wells Diocesan Church Building Cimbridgeshire, Board of Fducation, 122 
Association, Quarterly Meeting, 244; Canterbury Diocesan Church Union Society, 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos} vl Pubhe Meeting, 124 ; 
in Foreign Parts, 364 Carrington, Subscription towards a new Chapel 
Belfast, Vacant Curacies in, 488 of Ease at, 604 
Bethnal Green Churches, 6013 Sermon of the Cemeteries, Rating of ; Liabilty to be rated to ; 
Bishop of London in aid of, 485 the Reliet of the Poor, 126 
Bewes, Miss Cordelia, Charitable Bequests, Census, the New, 604; Names of Commis- | 
949 sioners, &e., 243 
Birmingham, Church Extension in, 365 Chapel Allerton Church, Presentation of ‘ 
sirmingham Church Rate, 722 Cushion, Prayer Books, &e., 246 


Births, 120, 240, 358, 481, 598, 714 

Bishopric of the Greek Church for the Russo- 
American Colonies, 608 

Bishopwearmouth New hurch, Lay?ng 


Chard Chapel of Ease, Gifts towards, 36] 

Charge of Mr. Justice Erskine at the Somers: t 
Lent Assizes, extract from, 605 

Charter-House School, Annual Examination<, 


Foundation Stone, Grants, &c., 245 719 
Bombay, Grant for raising Mission Buildings Chepstow Chureh, 723 

at, 244 Chestertield Church, Repairs of, 128 
Bottisham Church, Restoration of, 122 Chichester Diocesan Association, Meeting at 
Braintree Church- Rate, decision on, 362 Brighton, 127 
Brighton Church-Rate, 487 Chisbury New Church, Laying Foundation 
Bristol, Church Extension in, 484 Stone, 606 


Christ Church, Kilndowne, Consecration of, 
Calcutta Cathedral, wifts towards building, 367 G00 
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Church Extension in the Metropolis, 125, 486 ; 
Necessity for, 485 

Church Extension in the West Indies, 608 

Church Liturgy, Alterations in, 247 

Church of England Commercial Schools, 
opening of one at Islington, 362 

Church Missionary Society, Aunual Meeting, 
721 c 

Church of Rome, seceders from, in Ireland, 
367 

Church Rates, decisions regarding, 486 

Chureh-Rate, Olney, 359; Warwick, 245; 
St. Just in Roseland, 717 ; Christ Church, 
Surrey, 126 

Clergy Reserves in Canada, Abstract of the 
Act to regulate the Sale and Distribution of, 
363 

Clergymen deceased, 116, 237, 354, 477, 593, 
TOY 

Clerical Appointments, 113, 234, 352, 475, 
593, 707 

Clerical Colleges Institution, St. Bees, new 
regulations in, 483 

Clerical Libraries, Report of the Associates of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bray, 603 

Clun, Laying first stone of a new Chureh, 605 

Coaley, National School, Donation of her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, 123 

Colonial Church ¢ ociety, Fitth Annual Meet- 
ing, 719 ; 

Colonial Bishoprics, additional, 608; Meeting 
at Willis’s Rooms, 721 

Colonial and Foreign Religious Tntelligence, 
607 ; Intelligence, 128, 247, 724 

Confirmatious—by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 602; by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 722; by the Bishop of London, 
485; by the Bishop of Norwich, 486; by 
the Bishop of Oxtond, 487, 605 

Cornwall, Archdea — “3 Visitations, 717 

Cressage New Ch , gilts towards, 457 

Contirmations h by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, 487 

Consecration of New Churches in Middlesex, 
718 


Darlington, 488. 

Digby, Earl of, Gift to the National Society, 
363. 

‘uhaim Cathedral, vacant Prebendal Stull, 
243. 

Durham Diocesan Branch of Curate’s Aid 
Society, Annual Meeting, 245. 

Durham Diocesan Society, tor the Encourage- 
ment of Parochial Schools, Quarterly Meet- 
ing, 2433. 

Durham University, future Endowment of, 
600. 

Durham Training School, 717 

Durham Church Building Society, 717. 


' 


East Hyde, Luton New Church, 483 

Kast Stower New Church, Gift towards, 717 

Ecclesiastical Commission, the, 963 

Education, Proceedings of the London Dio- 
cesan Board of, 604 

Egerton, Lord F., M.P., Munificence to the 
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Manchester and Eecles Church Building 
Society, 601 ; 

Ely, Bishop of, Visitation and Confirmations, 
Boo 

Exeter Diocesan Church Building Association, 
Annual Meeting, 242 

Exeter, Diocesan Society for promoting the 
Study of Church Architecture, 600 

Extension of Church Accommodation, In- 
structions regarding, 603 

Exwick, proposed Erection of a Chapel in, 
483 

Events of the Month, 121, 241, 359, 482, 599, 
716 


Finstock New Church, 487 
Forningbridge Church, Enlargement of, 124. 


German Universities, Statistics of, 608 

Gisborne, Rev. T., Muniticent Gitt of 500/, 
to the Durham Church Building Association, 
3Bb1 

Gloucestershire, Consecration of New Churches 
in, 717 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, 717 


Halstead, Church Extension in, 484 

Hadlow Church, Kent, Presentation of Organ 
and Service of Communion Plate, by Rev. 
P. Moneypenny, vicar, 124 

Hlawarden Chureh Union, Public Meeting 
246 

Hereford Cathedral and Palace, Restoration ot 
484 

Hereford Cathedral Improvements, 718 

Heytesbury Church, 487 

Hull Church Missionary Association, 566 

Hull, additional Churches building in, 723 


Incorporated Society for the Propagation ot 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 122 

Increase of Church Accommodation, Contri- 
butions by Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
242. 

Inkberrow, Worcester, Testimonial to Chureh- 
wardens, 246 

Ireland, Church Extension, 724, Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 724 


Lee, New Church, Kent, Consecration of, 
484 

Leeds, Society for the Employment of Addi- 
tional Curates, Meeting of, 365. 

Leeds, Consecration of St. Luke’s Church, 724 

Lent Preachers, 362 

Leominster, Subscriptions for building a 
Chapel in Ivington, 245 

Lichfield Diocesan Church Extension Society, 
Contributions, X&c., 126, 606 

Lichfield Diocesan Board of Education, 722 

Lighting Pulpits, new mode of, 246 

Lincoln, Bishop of, Confirmations, 718 

Liverpool Church Building Society, 485 

Llansantfraid Church restored at the expense 
of Viscount Dungannon, 366 

London, Bishop of, Notice respecting HKe- 
gisters, 303 
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London University College and Mr. Tooke, 
486 

Lucan School, Donations to, 247 

Lynn, Church-rate, 604 ; Improvement of All 
Saints’ Church, 722 


Macclesfield, Meeting on Church Extension, 
590 

Majesty, her Donation towards three new 
churches in Lambeth, 602, 

Manchester, a Bishop’s See, Public Meeting, 
244 

Manchester, Church Extension in, 485 

Marlop New Church, Contributions towards, 
30 

Marriages, 121, 241, 358, 482, 598, 715 

Marshw ood C hure bh. Completion of, 123 

Martyr’s Memorial, Oxford, Subscriptions to- 
wards, 364 

Mason, late Dr., Legacy to the University of 
Oxford, 359 ; ; 

Mastin v. Escott, Judgment in the Arches’ 
Court, 720 

Mills, John F., Esq., Bequests to Charitabl 
Institutions, 243 


Nailsea New Church, Gifts towards, 864 

National Society, Proceeding of, 362, 485, 602 

New Bishops in the Colonies and our Foreign 
Possessions, 125 

New Brunswick, 8S. P. G. F. P., 867 

Newcastle, Duke of, Gift towards an Organ 
for East Retford Church, 722 

New Church in East Stower, 717 

Newfoundland, the Queen Dowager’s Gift to- 
wards the New Church, 125 

Nibley, North, Chapel of Ease, Munificence 
of George Bengough, Esq., 600 

Norbiton New Church, vote of 300/. by Win- 
chester Diocesan Church Building Com- 
mittee, 1V4 

Notices to Correspondents, 128, 247,367, 488, 
608, 724 


Orders in Council relating to the Arehdea- 
conries of London, Middlesex, and North- 
ampton, 363; to remove the Canonical 
{louse in College Green, Worcester, 487 

Ordinations Appointed, 113, 234, 352, 475, 
591, 706 

ORDINATIONS -— 

Bangor, Bishop of, 2: 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, 107, 472 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 107, 472 
Carlisle, Bishop of, 472 

C hester, Bishop of, 107, 351, 472 
Chichester, Bishop of, 107 

Durham, Bishop of, 107, 233 

Ely, Bishop of, 107 

Exeter, Kishop of, 590 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, 107 
Hereford, Bishop of, 107 

Lichfield, Bishop of, 233, 590 
Lincoln, Bishop of, 107,472 
London, Bishop of, 107 

Montreal, Bishop of, 591 
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Norwich, Bishop of, 233 
Oxford, Bishop of, 107 

| ’eterborough, Bishop of, 
Ripon, Bishop of, 233 
Rochester, Bishop of, 590 
Salisbury, Bishoy » of, 472 
Tuam, Bisho | 472 
Winchester, Bishop of, 107 
Worcester , Bishop of, 107 
York, Archbishop of, 107 


Paddington New Church, 486 

Petitions, 22nd Report of the Committee on 
Public, 719 

Portland, Donations towards a Parsonage 
House at, 600 

Prayer-Book and Homily Society, 29th Auu 
versary, 600 

Preferments, 114, 235, 352, 476, 592, 707 

Prince Edward’ s Island, intended churches in, 


as 
oly 


Queen Anne’s Bounty, Proceedings at the 
General Court of the Governors ot, 608 
Queen's Bench, Decision of, as to Burial of 
Poor who do not die in a Poor-house, 126 
Queen Dowager’s Gift towards rebuilding 
Boylstone Church, 361; Donation to the 
Lichfield Diocesan Church Building Society, 

364 


Queen v. Dr. Hurlock, Court of Chancery, 720 


Rating Tithes, Petition from the Clergy ot 
Derby regarding, 36l 

Registrar of St. David’s District, Dismissal of, 
247. 

Ripon Diocesan Chureh Building Society, 
Annual Meeting, 365 

Rochester Cathedral, Lmprovements, 124 


Rome, Public Recar on of the Errors of, 
by three Roman-cac.vm Priests, 604 
Runcorn Parish, 360 } 


Russell, J. W., Esq., Muni cence of, 717 

Ryde New Chureh vote of 500/. by Win- 
chester Diovesan Church Yuilding Com- 
mittee, 124; Contributions towards, 484 


Sacrilege at St. Peter's Church, Tiverton, 600 

Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education, Meet- 
ing of Com: nitiee, 127, 245, 365, 606 

Scotland, Ecclesiastical Intelligence in, 723 

Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Associa- 
tion Meeting, 245 

School Houses, Lord Lansdowne’s Bill, 720 

Shannon, Rev. R. Q. v. the Churchwardens 
of St. Nicholas Within, Dublin, Judgment 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 366. 

Society for the Employment of additional Cu- 
rates in populous places, Public Meeting at 
Manchester, 124; and various parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, 125; Donation to the So- 
ciety of 1002., by Lord Francis Egerton, 
M.P., 125 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Bequests recently received, 
125; Income of, 363 
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Sons of the Clergy, Annual Festival, 603 

Southall Green New Church, Consecration of, 
48) 

Stainbro’ Park, Yorkshire, New Church i in, 
246 

Staughton, Great, Church-rate, 48 4 

St. Andrew, New Church, Neweascle, Chan- 
cel, Ke » Subseriptic ms, 244 

St. Andre: w's Church, East- street, Chichester, 
Re-opening of, 245 

St. Botolph W ithout, Aldgate, Church-rate, 
48) 

St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, Opening of the New 
National and Parochial Schools, 363 

St. David’s Church, Carmarthen, Consecration 
of, 866 

St. Ives, Church-rate, 484 

St. James’s, Westminster, establishment of a 
Third Full Service in, 862 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
Py hoir in, 483 
t. Margaret's, 
sep in, 602 

St. Mary Magdalen, Peckham, Consecration 
of, 7 122 

St. Martin’s Church, Shropshire, Munificence 
of Lord Dungannon, 364 

St. Michael's Church, St. Albans, 
a Chapel of Ease to, 245 

St. Nicholas New Church, New port, Lincoln, 
Consecration of, 125 

St. Nicholas, Hereford, Laying the Found, 
Men 600 

. Peter’s, Cornhill, Thursday Morning Lec- 

pe endowed with 500/., 3} per cent. con- 
sols, 125 

St. Peter’s Church, 
606 

St. Peter, Tiverton, Lighting, &c., 242 

Stafford, Restoration of St. Mary’s Church, 
487 

Stourpaine National School, Site, &c., 123 

Suffolk Charity for Relief of Widows & Orphans 
of Poor Clergymen, Donation of 200/., 126 

Sunday-school, Sermon preached for, on Re- 
opening St. Lawrence, Uketshall Chureh, 
126 

Sunday-school, Fillingley, 
Erection of, 245 

Swansea intended 
towards, 45838 


increase of the 


Westminster, Church Exten- 


Erection of 


itlon 


Worcester, Gifts towards, 


near Coventry, 


new Church, Donations 


Talgarth Church-rate, 366 

Tavistock, Repairs of the Church, 301 

TestiMoniats or Resrecr ro CLeExGY :— 
Fhe Reverends 


Adams, R. S., 241 Brooks, G. W., 24] 
Archer, E., 121 Bromfield, TT... 359 
Armitage, R., <e Browne, H. A., 242 
Bentley, T. R.. 35 Buddicomb, R. P., 
ase dug a 483 

Bethune, A. N., 121) Burnet, J., 559 


Borrer, C. H., 121 
Bowen, C., 716 
Bradford, W. B., 122 
Rramall, D. D., 599 
Bre ‘reton, R, H., 359 


Chevalier, 
Cob! old, RR 
Cooper, M., 24 
Coz, W., 716 
Coxe, R. ¢ 


»» 
> 
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WOOL, “EO; 
Dalby, W., 716 Lowe, T., 599 
Dale, T., 359 Lumb, W. E., 716 


Davies, R., 242 
Dawson, H., 122 
Dean, T., 599 


Mark, W., 122 
Marriott, G. W., 122 
Marsden, ‘T., 242 
Deck, J., 483 Marsh, W., 716 
Dikes, T., 242 Mason, J., ty 
Dolby, J. T., 4s Middlecon, H., 122 
Donne, B., 242 Mills, J. “te « Bt 9 
Downall, J., 716 Mosse, S. T., 716 
Downes, J. W., M.A. Morgan, Wm.,716 

242 Neale, E., 599 
Dyke, W., 599 Napleton, J. C., 859 
Eckersal!, C., 483, 716 Nicholls, T. R., 359 
Ellis, W., 242 Oliver, D. D., 483 
Evans, T., 716 Palmer, J., 359 
Farley, W., 242 Pope, S. L., 483 
Fearon, J. P., 359 Pruen, W ee 76 
Foley, J., 359 Ramshaw, C., 359 
Foster, J., 483 Robins, S., 599 
Gale, W. W., 716 Rogers, S., 483 
Gamble, H., 122 Rogerson, J. J., 599 
Garton, J., 359 Round, J. T., 24z 
Gattey, Jos., 122 Roy, W. D. D., 599 
Grant, Chas., m 22 Sankey, J., 599 
Gray, H. F., 359 


Seddon, D., 122 
Greenstreet, W. G., Smith, G., 716 


483 Smith, W. B., 483 
Grey, G. R., 359 Somerville, Hon. W., 
Guthrie, J., §2 483 


Harper, T. C., 122 
Harrison, J., 359 
Hawtrey, T., 599 242 
Henderson, J. R., Stevens, E., 12 

122 St. George, H., 599 
Herbert, W., 242 Townsend, T., 359 
Hewitt, Dr., 599 Tuffnell, Mr., 122 
Holdick, P., 242 Tull, H., 599 
Hope, J., 716 Watts, J. W., 599 
Howson, J., 122 Watson, A., 122 
Hughes, J., 359 Whitworth, W. H., 
hf, F., D.D., 242 483 


Sproston, G., 122 
Spurrell, B., 


Jackson, J., 242 Wilkinson, TI. W., 

James, D., 359 483 

Jenner, R. G. C., Williams, W., 716 
483 Wilson, E., 122 

Kendall, J. F. H., Wilson, - 423 


599 Wright, W., 599 
Knight, W., 242 Writiesley, E. J., 
Lilley, E., 483 453 

Ticknell New Church, Contributions towards 
Erection, 249 

Tithe Commutation, 
&c., 362 

Tithe of Coppices, decisions regarding, 5C0 

Tithe of Wood, Lozen fv. Price, adjudication 
in the Court of Chancery, 864 

Tracts for the Times, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells’ Circular to the Clergy regarding, 722 

Trinity Church, Claygate, Thames Ditton, 
Consecration of, 244 

Trinity Church, Gray’s-Inn Road, anonymous 
gift towards defrayiag expenses of, 718 

Turnham Green, New Church at, Meeting in 
favour of, 244 

Tweedmouth Church, 
pairs, 123 


Rating, Rent, Charges, 


Enlargement and Re- 


INDEX TO 


University News .— 
Oxford, 117, 238, 354, 478, 594, 709 
Cambridge, 118, 238, 856, 479, 595, 711 
Durham, 119, 357, 481, 713 
King’s College, London, 597, 713 


London, 597 


Vaughan, John, Esq., Gift towards the Edu- 
cation of the Poor, 607 


Warneford, Rev. Dr., Philantrophy of, 484 
Wesleyan Body, the, and the Silk Gown, 607 
Western Australia, 724 

Webber, Ven. Archdn., Address of his Clergy 

to, 364 

Winchester, Diocesan Board of Education, 718 
Wiltshire, Restoration of Churches in, G06 
Windsor New Church, 242 


VOL. XIN. 


Windy Nook Chapel of Ease, the Building of, 
125 

Winwick Rectory, Breviate of the Bill, 601 

Wolverhampton Church Building Fund, Gift 
of Lord Ward to, 487 

Wolverton New Church, 487 

Worcester Deanery District of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 606 

Worcester Diocesan Board of Education, 246 

Worcester Diocesan Church Building Society, 
865 

Wrangham, Archdeacon, Address to, 725 
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Wribbenhall Chapel, Consecration of, 607 


York Cathedral, Visitation of the Clergy, °46 
York Minster New Clock, 246; 

towards the Restoration of, 607 
Yorkshire, Events in 


Donations 


T. C. Savill, Printer, 107 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross 


723. 
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